ByROBF.HALL He eae 

IN WASHINGTON her Britannic Majesty's 79-year-old first minister, Sir Winston 
Churchill, heavy and round shouldered but:s till nimble witted raised himself ponderously 
from his chair to answer a newsman’s question. “I am of the opinion we ought to have a - 
try at peaceful co-existence, a real good try for it,” said Sir Winston. “It may be that time, 
if it is accompanied by vigilance, will enab le peaceful co-existence for a period of years 
to create a very different situation to the one so full of peril, so doomladen as the pres- 
ent one under which we live.” Ta 


_In New Delhi; capital of India, another two chiefs of powerful states were agree- 
that peaceful co-existence together with mutual respect between nations, would “form 


Reentered as secona class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at tne post 
office at New York, N. ¥.. under the act of March 3, 1879 
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IN DETROIT the other 
day, one of the city’s big pa- 
pers, The Detroit Free Press, 
sent a reporter on what the 


editors—apparently thought 
would be a cute stunt. The re- 
porter stood on a. busy street 
corner of the auto city reading 
the Daily Worker. 

The idea was to record the 
supposedly atrocious things that 
would happen to him. All the 
reporter could record was that 
several people stared at the 
headlines, nobody slugged him, 
and one person asked where he 
could buy a copy of the paper. 

All of which goes to point up 
again that the democratic good 
sense of the American people 
just doesn’t swallow - attempts 
to drum up hysteria, whether 
undertaken by . McCarthy © or 
Brownell. And it points up that 
the climate for the growth of 
this paper is a favorable one, 
as the Michigan edition of The 
Worker has stated. 

‘BUT CLIMATE is not 
enough. Although M ‘Sates Aad 
drew cor.ect conclusions from 
The Free Press’ stunt, the con- 
clusion has not been translated 
into funds. The state has turned 
in only $218 out of its goal of 
$2,500. 

Several other states are also 
lagging, with the result that 
the effectiveness of this paper is 
in jeopardy. Among these are 
Illinois, Maryland, New Eng- 
land, Ohio. For a full listing, 


. state by state, see the chart on 


USSR Turns Atom to Peace 


page 13. , 

The Detroit Free Press has 
unwittingly rendered us a serv- 
ice. It has helped reaffirm that 
we can do much better in’ this 


fund drive than we have been. 


Homework for the Teacher 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


VERY FEW of the 20,000 
school teachers I saw in 
Madison Square Garden 
look like Rocky Marciano 


but § know they are in as 
fierce a fight as the hard-fisted 


gladiator ever had. It was the 
opening session of the National 
Educational Association's con- 
vention and I listened to the 
soft-spoken speakers who took 
their stand under the silken ban 
ners that rocked gently like a 
star-spangled canopy. I heard 
them say some of the most 


IHE FIRST INDUSTRIAL ATOMIC POWER station in the 
world was opencd in the Soviet Union last week. This, atomic 
experts noted, is the longest step yet taken anywhere toward peace- 


ful utilization of atomic energy. 


In announcing opening of the power station, the USSR Coun- 
cil of Ministers said the station had a capacity of 5,000 kilowatts. 
A’ plant of 5,000 kilowatts is sufficient to proyide all the power 
needs of an average community of 10,000, 

“On June 27, 1954,” the announcement read, “the atomic 
energy station began working and producing electric current for 
industry and agriculture in the a grec. 


“For the first time an ind 


ustria 


the consumption of coal or any. other fuels, but by atomic _ 
"a telat Gasket Cf the Gre me ” pea 


g region. | 
turbine is. working, not by 


shocking. things I have ever 


heard. 

As this 
conv ew 
tion opened a 
front - page 
story in the 
New York 
Times. said 
America s @ 
teachers fear- @ 
ed to discuss 
matters that 
are of life-and- 
death import- 
ance to every pupil that sits be- 
fore them. An American's class- 
room is no longer his castle, 
and, in fact, listening to all that 
I heard here, it may be his pri- 
son cell. a 

I PICKED UP the red-white- 
and-blue convention handbook 
that carries the words from the 
Declaration of Independence 


“We hold these truths.” Yet the © 


report of their Dr. Martin Es- 
sex, chairman of the powerful 
Committee and Academic Free- 
dom, said that “fear and insecur- 
ity” are found in many schools 
and education is in danger of be- 


‘coming “sterile and drab.” His 


survey showed that teachers 
are afraid to discuss questions 
that include, “Communism, ‘so- 
cialized medicine’, local politics, 
race relations, labor-industry re- 


lations. and Unesco.” : 


I WENT. to:the Hotel Ne 
Yorker where each state of the 


with a ready smile, too ready 
perhaps, that smile of the civil 
servant whose employer is truc- 
ulent and capricious, 
And so here they are, young, 
most_of them, gentle in manner, 
eager, smiling a little too quick- 


- ly and it hurts you to see it. I 
would prefer the hard, stern face 


of the crusader at this moment, 
I-would rather see the burning 
eyes of the Puritan or the Cal- 
vinist, after I heard Dr. Carr, 
‘NEA president, give them figures 
that should make us all Jeremiahs 
crying through foe “countryside. 


HE TOLD of the tragic short- 
age in teachers, the’ drastically 
declining graph in the. profes- 
sion, spoke of the fact that this 
year all the colleges and univer- 
sities of America will graduate 
only 259 physics teachers! 

The housing of, school chil- 
dren~has declined disastrously. 
A million will be on -half day 
sessions. The. nation needs “a 
new classroom every fifteen min- 
utes, day and night, 365 days a 
year’ to overcome the shortage. 

IN THE GARDEN you saw 

{Continued on, Page 11) 


: ‘ Ing : 
| | a solid foudation for peace and 


security, and the fears and appre- 
hensions that exist today would 
give place to a feling of confi- 
dence.” 

These ‘were the words of Chin- 
ese Premier Chou En-lai and the 
Indian Prime Minister, Jawahar- 


‘lal Nehru, inscribed in a docu- 


ment and_ jointly signed after 
three davs of talks between the 
two. : 

* 


FOR HIS candid remarks, Sir ~ 


Winston was pilloried in the big- 
time press of the United States. 
The N. Y. Daily News in surly 


mood demanded: “What do you 


mean peaceful? What do you 
mean co-existence?” Sir ‘Winston 
has “completely misconstrued tie 


temper of the American people,” 


said David Lawrence. And those 
American Congresfnen whose 
chief stock in trade is blistering 
speeches about the so-called 
“enemy, the Soviet Union and 
“Red China” were yet to be 
heard from. | 

On the other side of the world, 
the other spokesmen for “peace- 
ful co-existence” were meeting 


with a quite different fate. Fly-- 


ing to Rangoon, Burma, in 
Nehru’s personal plane, Chcu 
En-lai was greeted with showers 
of rose petals thrown by thou- 
sands of school children. who 
lined his route from the airport 
to the Burmese capital. 


The developments of the week -~ 


added some 700 mililon. people, 


if we can assume that Churchill 
spoke for the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, to the ap- 
proximately 800 million. whose 
governments: have already gone 
on record for “peaceful co-exist- 
ence.” For this includes tie 
USSR and the new. democracies 
of eastern Europe, with their 
approximately 300 million, «who 
first raised this as a principle 
for living together without war 
regardless of differing social and 
economic ‘systems. When Nehru 
and Chou sat down together in 


New Delhi, they: regsreresrd, 
— 960 


between them more | 
million people, almost half the 


| _ world’s population. 


* 


THERE IS ONLY. ONE sig- 


“By the introduction of an atomic power station a defin | 


ané: beh: tobon::towaed the pensalul. willindtinn 
said work hes. already 


NEA has its room with a display 
of their achievements; I spoke 
to the. delegates from Mississi- 
ppi,, West Virginia, | 
Californias Iowa, Indiana 


— : work ‘has even bee the socialist nations as rank be- a Re ae 
hower administration sought -to- turn | trayal. Previously the’ U:S.gove > i a 
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By GEORGE MORRIS | gee 2 oe 
The steel agreement on the basis of a “package” of about nine cents an hour, while 
far short of the union demands, refutes employer-inspired propaganda that raises have ‘dried 


” The steel agreement is the first of the major pattern-setting wage settlements since the 
_ FIBA sii —— economic .downtrend began last ibaa 


mK : aN SCANDAL , |fall. A steel pact is usually the , ane or Wes ; per nit a ) representati 
iy HOUS G strongest influence on wage set- ee ee . bill, lection.. The vote. | 
tlements generally, although it cS 25,198 of the 29.017 ballots cast. 


| j . doesn’t necessarily follow that em-| 
| e ployers fall in line with it or that 
e ; some unions cannot.do better than 
| 3 steel. | 


The agreement in steel may 


Will Get You 170 = SS 

! - } gotiations in telephone, electrical, hich me he 

{| shipbuilding, railroad, rubber and| “ut™ Wow, award every’ tax: 
lather fields. Meanwhile 100,000] Paver, am automatic tax 


By BERNARD BURTON of $20 a year. 3 


! ag — CIO eo gg Poot ga in _ 
ill get 170. The horse: private housing. northwest and West Coast 

The ies ‘Foderal Hociie Administration Lye U.S - states are still on, strike for 12.5/ MEANY made another plea 
& uv cents an hour and other benefits.| to Senators, this-time to mem- FUR WNION charged the 
ernment. Chances: sure thing. Suckers: tenants and tax- rs ea ns of thin Shanhe Wiemma Com. Na had no legal right to de- 
payers. : AE Fae THERE WERE ALSO ‘some| mittee, urgin certity. the Crgamieation. -\/nton 
F — y Overy i mat Chamber of filed a petition in Washington 
If betting were legal and taking tenant living in one of these re- pe i penaget yisyreg Sony district court challengin § 
NLRB’s action which followe 


book an above-board profession this| ently constructed 
: ; 7 y co rivate projects ot 
is the kind of ad that would be nd the ac.|&t like east coast maritime, while ata Sage ree - 


. is paying rent way 0 : 
placed in any newspaper. IC's me iu legal lmit—which would be|Qy° g@'y® noms are taking @ eat as president. Gold had been con- 
ite hile but th ‘lid £: been high enough. On_ top of that, the wool and are barely holding their wicted in a Taft-Hartley perjury 

Comalag Off with the investigation| Pave? Stand behind the deals| oo, in oth Belde. . lle critic’ ic -  frame-up. 

into FHA with its “windfalls” for Which ensure that the realty out-|""G." he whole, however, CIO} comings in the bi iS 

builders and: jacked-up rents for|“*S get rich and tenants get soak-) 104 ary wage settlements are still} that it does ignore big business | “INCREASINGLY CRITI- 

tenants. r ce When “es A has to pay off, it pointing upwatd, although the! attempts to wreck social secu- CAL” unemployment was noted 
A “windfall’, Senate Banking ee we “ curve is shallow. This is the first) "ity. ie - — arnipg orn of - 

. . 4 : ‘. ° . ses- 
Comaitien sevemigntecs _beough SOME OF THE MOST te. m8 rb pga nae’ — re llowing a two-day a 
RRASES & REET 4 4g more than community have been getting their declihing | ' ». But this 
the real value of the construction {gil from. the FHA :trough, it wat is gles the first thine ta saatey yenes 
ae “ erence goes EO .brought out Jast.week. William F.! thet the cost of living keeps ris-| spi . are needed to avert “ 

= I et. : ‘McKenna, housing scandal investi- ing during a declining economy - Ke pression.” 
Here’s how it worked in the ' gator, told the Senate Bankirg| ‘The two - veer: pact if ro wee ‘ 
en eee eee : mete from — re Op-| hour across the board and improve- ee week ended June 17 totaled 207 
th Haw build >, era were — R. Young, ment in the insurafice medical with 167 in the cor- 
oar hast Seay Then? recently took control of the/plan and hikes pensions from the responding 1953 week and 151 
project at Pa » N. ¥. The'New York Central Railroad with| present $100 (including social sec-|. " nual’ i, the 1952 
three men invested a total capital the backing of Texas oil interests, | rity) to $140 a month, including , ) week. 
eration of Labor. 


of $1,000 and’ then got an FHA- | and members of the duPont family social securi ’ 

poe Tr ma ag Phat Be who control General Motors. and ae first industry-wide walkout in |Preserving Ghetto 
$554,000, leaving a “windfall” for made their ori ginal hauls in pro-| THE FIVE CENTS matches the Big Fir since 1937 and is a joint LOUISVILLE, Ky.—(FP) — The 
the andes of $170,900 : ducing munitions. mae Hive-cent annual improvement raise| AFL-CIO action. | South End Federal Savings & 
> ae Se: .. 4, Despite these revelations the ‘the auto workers recently. col- Loan Assn. has filed suit in an 
THIS-PATCHOGUE MOB. pull-|Administratiod ‘ts, going thead with jlected while the pension-insurance 7 effort to force Mr. and Mrs. An- 
ed a deal that was a little rawer #5 housing program to-help pri-)improvements just about  corre-} administration with injuring Pa- |drew Wade (Negroes), out of their 
vate builders and to provide oa gt to those wor by the, auto} cite Northwest with its giveaway jnew home on Rone Court in sub- 


than most of the windfall operators. 
They not only collected their wind- (Continued on Page 13) (Continued on Page 11) power policies. Charge was lev- ‘urban Shively, © =~ - ~~ 


fall profits but never paid a cent 


on the mortgage. Instead they 2,400 Carpet Workers Left ine dad 


went into bankruptcy and now 


FHA mye the ee - its es a e 
on top ying off the orizina : } | . 
cae When a Mill Runs Away 


Most of the construction oper- 
ators have not pulled this kind of | -- 3 St ae | ne Pee 
LIHU S. HICKS _ Jeompany, largest single employer! manager of Local 122, announced, executive vice-president of the in- 
< Hep rae i tnflared pc a ‘: phe and N.Y. _ jin this industrial isun, that it wes last Toceday, the launching of a| ternational union had declared:. 
after the project is built. And the| THE EISENHOWER Ad-|Packing up and moving to Green-| community-wide - petition cam-| “Much has been made of the 
rents ate inflated beckise they: ba go aig ville, ‘Mississippi, Jeft its 155,000) paign to try and convince the com-~j fact that this company has operat- 
ey are |ministration’s ‘ ‘healthy econ-}__.. } ; 
figured on the basis of the cost of omy” hit the peo of Youk es stunned and deeply wor-/| pany to change » plans. ed mg vee for oo yaar Now 
“ts al re ny, ‘ : “| ried. : | ; it is deserting Yonkers tor Green- 
ae — eras "ane ae ers like a ton oO bricks,, last Immediately, the company’s “WE BELIEVE,” Hughes said, ville, Mississippi, for a new plant. 
mortgage which includes the wind-|week. The announcement by) runaway plan would leave 2,400/“or more accurately, we hope —| built to the company’s specifica- 
‘alle forth ‘dhe Aletenderteitths : Sen workers without jobs, and since| that a full tation of the facts| tions — by the city, using. funds 
a Oe ne: Pee - ~~? — Senin, Ine. carpe the average age in the plant _is| might well prevail 5 the -di-| from a-rounicipal bond issue. 
. - 52, few chances of getting other|rectors to overrule decision} “jt seems to me that this was 
| 4jobs. Almost half of the workers—|to liquidate. If the community/,  hockin g disregard on the-part 
some 1,100—have worked for the/as a whole joins us -in this plea,| of the company for the community ~. 
‘company for more than 25 years.) we may succeed in getting an au-| where it has prospered for most of _ 
baw are a in the mill for| dience. — if oommnere leaders} 9 century... . Pas, 
more than years. appear with us at a meeting,| ~~ ee fore te 2 
| The workers, members of the} our case will be even stronger.” BR ghee hPa a. - 
‘CIO Textile Workers Union, ‘Lo-} The effects of the tragedy al- hanbeninw: {4 out national ecca-. 
cal 122, were forced out on strike| ready were visible on Nepperhan me toe ge PRs seh psec 
on June 15. when the company re-|St., atross from .the ing, fo aes ata pal ga a 
fused to renew their contract with- tile but in obal, in agriculture-and 
out deep wage : ; even in. heavy industry. 


“| IT WAS REVEALED last week} yards" silent, accross’ the “street in| 1 2m afraid We will-see more. - 

f% | that the company had planned: to}the lunchrooms and taverns which| ‘T@éedies like this one, unless there. 
“lelose down the 40-acre Yonkers} cater “Smith rs, in-| 2¥¢ drastic changes in our national 

4 plarit for some time, making ‘fati-| tense alr economic .. policies, including 

tastic demands on the workers ‘to The | ) | chang es. in. Washington. : 

| force them on. strike in an’ ap-| minster Cafeteria, s 

-4parent attempt to present the though it was ‘Sunday. Only two 

ah See as being responsible for the ~ ing sod a: eee : : % 


the Smith : mill would throw’ Yonk: the ' "Two - truck 
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cece seecseseeveseren, by George Morris 
Scored a Great 


Vietery in the ILO 


THE CONFERENCE of the 


international Labor Organiza-' 


tion held in Geneva,-ma ve 
of tremendous historic ‘dani 
cvance,. Hitherto this interna- 


‘drew little 

geen But . 

it has prp- 

vided a back- 

ground for 

some “people : 

like the leaders of the American 

Fedération of Labor and of -the 

International Confederation of 

Free Trade. Unions, for antics 
inst the Soviet Union and the 

lands of socialism. 

The basic decisions of the 
ILO-those dealing with mini- 
mum standards on working con- 
ditions and labor rights—remain 
pretty much on paper especially 
in the countries whose delegates 
rave loudest against the USSR. 

e 


THE BIG CHANGE that has 
‘come in the ILO with the Gen- 
eva conference, is the entrance 
@f the Soviet Union and other 
countries of the socialist camp. 
The U.S. delegation and some 
leaders of the ICFTU led a bit- 
ter struggle to prevent the seat- 
ing of the delegates. When it 
became appafent that it was im- 
possible to get around the UN 
ules that provide for auto- 
matic membership in the ILO 
for any UN country that desires 
it, the effort shifted to denial 
of seats to the USSR’s manage- 
ment and worker delegates. 

The contention of. the AFL 
and U.S. business delegates was 
that where the industries are un- 
der government operation as 
are most of those in the lands 
of socialism, the management of 
those industries is in effect a 
representative of the govern- 
ment. They further voiced the 
big lie that the unions of the 
USSR are “government con- 
trolled” so their delegates, too, 
are government representatives. 

But the U.S. led group over- 
played its arrogance and under- 
estimated the change that is 
taking place in the world. Many 
of those sitting in the ILO con- 
ference come from capitalist 
countries that have substantial 
nationalization of industries, or 
favor such steps. Some delegates 
of ICFTU afhliates have a per- 
spective for laborite governments 
or already have such govern- 
ments. ~In addition there was 
the role of delegations like those 


of India that are supporting a 


policy of cd-existenice. 
+ 


The credentials _ committee, 
therefore, brought in a recom- 
“mendation of two (government 

and worker representatives) to 
one ( the employer) for seating 
of the USSR’s worker and man- 
agement delegates. A full-dress 
debate took place and when it 
was over the group led by the 

U.S. and ICFTU leadership, 
suffered a smashing defeat. As 

the New York Times correspon- 

dent from Geneva reported: 
| “It was clear, after the de- 
bate ‘and the votes, that the 
Western opponents of seating 
the Soviet worker and employer 
delegates had failed to convince 
their labor colleagues from the 
underdeveloped. countries and 
even from some advanced coun- 
tries from Western Europe such 
as Switzerland and Belgium on 

r . itt 


_ AT LEAST SIX of the ICFTU 
affiliates broke lines and voted 
for the seating. For seating the 
Soviet management _ delegates 
the vote was 105 to 79 26 


| abstentions. For seating the 


worker delegate the vote was 93 
to 83 with 30 absténtions. The 
anti-Soviet bloc needed a two- 
thirds vote to override the cre- 
dentials committee majority. ° 

The hypocrisy of the AFL 
and other U.S. representatives 
who led the fight against seat- 
ing, can be seen from the fact 
that it is precisely the Américan 
delegation that is an all-govern- 
ment representative. _ President 
Eisenhower names the “govern- 
ment” delegates; the Secretary of 
Commerce the“*employer” dele- 
gates and the Secretary of La- 
bor the “worker” delegates. 


In short, ALL delegates of the 
U.S. to the ILO are named by 
the millionaires of the Cadillac 
cabinet and its takes a great 
deal of gall for such delegates to 


stand up at Geneva and scream : 


that the USSR’s unions are “gov- 
ernment controlled.” 
Basically this was a move to 
keep out of the ILO a union 
movement of 40,400,000 mem- 
bers—a strength in membership 
equal to that of the entire ICF- 
TU. It was also a move to shape 
the ILO after the image of 
American “free enterprise’ Big- 
Business. r . 


FROM HERE ON the ILO 
will not be a playground for 


the AFL-ICFTU clique. The 
situation is changing. The 
USSR decided to enter because 
the shift for peace and coexis- 
tence taking place in the world 
offers a possibility for a 
the the ILO towards its rea 
and constructive functions and 
for defeating those who see 
it as a base for anti-Soviet snip- 
ing. : 

‘The new emphasis in the 
economies of the Soviet Union 
and the countries allied with it, 
is already producing an increase 
in living standards, will give 
the socialist countries a power- 
ful pace-setting weapon. This 
comes at a time when in the 
countries who shout “slave la- 
bor” unemployment is rising | 
alarmingly and living standards 
are falling. 

The delegates of the coun- 
tries led by the USSR will take 
the offensive in the ILO and 
challenge the liars to either put 
up or shut up. They will call 
for a world accounting on the 
question of labor rights and 
living standards. And this is not 


all. 

As Nicholas Shternik, chair- 
man of the 40-million strong 
unions of the USSR said earlier 
this month, the Soviet trade- 
unions are really to re-establish | 
relations of friendship with the 
unions of the United States, like 
those that were once established 

(Continued on page 10) 
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“We ‘surely cannot deny to any nation that right whereon our government is found- 
ed—that everyone may govern itself according to its own will and that it may transact its 
business through whatever organ it thinks proper, whether a king, convention. assembly, © 
committee, president or anything else it may choose.”—Thomas Jefferson. 1 
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Work for Wall Street 


lated position render it master of jassured his peace commission: “It 
the situation and practically in-jis just to use every legitimate 
vulnerable against any and alljmeans for the enlargement of 
powers.” American trade.” 

Despite a dissenting press and; As a result of the war Puerto 
public opinion which feared war,|Rico became an outright colony. 
the U. S. saosin ag Ser Cuba — by — 
a ape ~"ia@ commission: to sett e dispute, |troops for three years,. and was 
lief is buttressed by the long his-)3.4 England was warned to site subjected to invasion by VU. S. 
tory of open United States inter-\the terms or else face the charge|forces again in 1906 when an elec- 
vention in Latin America, over the/o¢ “willful aggression upon its|tion situation alarmed its “pro- 
past half century, on the pretext of (U. S.) rights and “interests.” teltte” 

“protecting” mutual American in- " 
terests. 

U. §S.-Latin American relations 
during this period have been mark- 
ed by numerous instances of mili- 
tary episodes, some actual wars of 
conquest, and deliberately foment- 
ed revolutions. 

Venezuela, in 1895, was one of 
the first recipients of the new era 
of U. S. protection, wher President 
Cleveland stepped into a border dis- 
pute between that country and Brit- 
ish Guiana, announcing to the 


world that: 
“The United States is practi- 


HE belief that the hand of 
the United States State 
Department is behind the in- 
vasion of Guatemala is gener- 


ally held in Latin American 
ar European countries, This be- 


* 


THE PANAMA CANAL, ’ the 
much lauded achievement of 
American engineering, was dug 
as the result of another bloody 
episode of U. S. intervention. The 
country of Colombia turned down 
a treaty presented by this ‘coun- 
try authorizing the canal. A few 
months later, a “revolution” broke» 
out, in which U. S. warships pre- 
vented the Colombian  goverti- 
ment from dealing with the rebels: 
Within three days the successful | 


The treaty of peace with Spain, 
making ria islands colonial de-|rebels had declared . the indepen- 
dence of: Panama from-Colombia 


dencies of the United States, ! | 
si widely denounced by the pub- and : signed the treaty for the 
canal. 


cally sovereign on this  continent));. 4.4 by both ‘the Diesocretic 
its fiat is law... its infinite es. ‘dent| Almost every Latin American 
and its fiat is law and Populist parties. But Presiden sean” Kans been Hae 


THE YEAR 1898 saw the U. S. 
launching a frankly imperialist 
war against Spain for the posses- 
sion of Cuba, Puerto Rico, the 
Philippines, and Guam. 

"hak the motive, asserted by 
the Republican Party in its elec- 
tion platform was 


“to restore 
peace and give independence’ to 
Cuba, which had been torn by a 
long series of struggles to win 
freedom from Spain. 


PO 
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ith i inley, ing for the trusts, 
wheres ie es, combined with its iso- McKinley, speaking for . American intervention in one 


form or another. Major General 
Smedley D. Butler, in a book call- 
ed “Commonsense” published in 
11985, describes’ his 33 years in 
the United Siates Marines as fol- 
lows: | 

“I spent most of my time being 
a high-class muscle-man for Big. 
Business, for Wall Street and for 
the bankers. 

“Thus. I helped make Mexico 
and ‘especially Tampico safe for 
‘American’ oil ag in foc 
| “I helped make Hai 
a decent place for the National 

City Bank to collect revenues in. 
-| “] helped purify Nicaragua for 
the international banking house of 
Brown Brothers in 1909-12, f 

t light to the Dominican 

e for American sugar in- 
jterests ‘in 1916. . rae ase 
| “I helped’ make | Hondaras 

‘right’ for American fruit -com-— 
| paties in 1nes. : : 


een ~ lably to protect the nation frome 
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1Santo Domingo in 1904, presum- 
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- EVERYBODY, it seems, is out of step but our Secre- 
tary of State, John-Foster Dulles. For his is a policy which 
says that negotiations and normal relations with the so- 
cialist world is impossible, and that for their security the 
American nation can rely only on more and bigger Hell- 
bombs, jet bombers and atomic cannon. 

The British people whose opposition to this course 


was reflected last week by Prime Minister Winston 


Churchill are definitely out of step with us. For as Sir 
Winston revealed to the newsmen in Washington, the senti- 


ment in his country is definitely for a “good try” at peace- . 


ful co-existence between the western capitalist nations and 
the socialist countries. 3 

- The Indian people, whose desire for peace found ex- 
pression in Prime Minister Nehru’s joint declaration with 
—— Premier, Chou En-lai, are also out of step with 
Dulles. 


© . 


AND THAT GOES, also for the 600 poe of 
China, for the 300 million people of the USSR and the new 
democracies. And if a Gallup poll could be taken of the re- 
maining one-quarter of the world’s population, it is a safe 


bet that with the exception of a few greedy corporations, | tainly 


arms manufacturers and similar parasites, the overwhelm- 
ing majority would likewise choose peaceful co-existence 
to the grim policy of John Foster Dulles. = 

President Eisenhower has been hoping, of course, that 
he could persuade a substantial section of the world to fall 
back in step with Dulles that was one of his aims in inviting 
Churchill to Washington. But that was a planned shotgun 
wedding that failed to materialize. Which leaves Mr. Dul- 
les feeling very pious and virtuous, no doubt, but very 
much all alone, with only the duPonts and Guatmala’s Gen. 


Castillo Armas to comfort him. 


It is no source of jubiliation for us to find our Secre=* 


tary of\State in such an exposed, isolated and unhappy po- 
sition. We would like to see our country not lagging behind 


in the world’s march toward peace and progress but way 


up there, in the vanguard. 


HOW CAN WE PLACE our nation and our people 
up near the vanguard of the peace fight where they be- 
long? That is not as difficult as it at first sight seems. It is 
reported that a thousand newsmen, (conservative citizens, 
by and large) applauded to the rafters Churchill's call for 
peaceful co-existence. And every one of us knows that our 
neighbors, friends and shopmates prefer this peaceful 
course to the opposite path which leads inevitably to the 
doctrine of inevitable-world war. 

Last week’s developments provide us all with power- 
ful arguments to persuade our fellow citizens that with 
more speaking out, more organized pressure, more letters 
and telegrams to Congress and the White House, we, the 


_ American people, can change the dangerous, disastrous 


and bankrupt course of our governments foreign policy, 
and set it too behind the principle of peaceful co-existence 


‘and peaceful negotiations of outstanding difficulties. 


‘THE-LIGHTFOOT ARREST 


IT WAS ONLY a five-line pragraph on an inside page 
of the New York Times but its enormous implications 
meant that Brownell was moving fast afield in his conspiracy 
to change thé nation into a police state. The papers an- 
nounced the arrest of Claude Lightfoot, Illinois Commu- 


~ nist leader, under a section of the Smith Act that has never 


been used—Section Two. eee cane, 
This section means that a man can be framed on the 
sole basis of membership in a political party, somethin 


that the ‘Government has advertised to the world coul 


never be done in the U. S. A. The Supreme Court in its 
previous rulings on the Smith Act deal only with Section 1. 

The Lightfoot arrest has such far-teaching and ‘trans- 
parént implications that most observers are certain organ- 
ized labor, increasingly alert to McCarthyism, will speak 
out. Both AFL and CIO are on record against Brownell’s 


current anti-labor bills that involve licensing of unions. | 


They cannot fail-to see that if the High Court sanctions 


sec. 2a labor leader can go to jail, and see his union ham- 


strung, merely by the words of a stoolpigeon swea “s 


he saw the defendant pay dues‘at an alleged Communist | : 


meeting. ~ 


This new Brownell move tries for: an immeidately 


stepped-up crusadé against the Smith Act which needs to |.) Fi 
include the demand for amnesty of the current victims who | The: Soviet “Un 
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jon - the - spot American reporters 


-|vader Col. Castillo Armas, 


‘ 


Honduras and Nicaragua, the 
war” against the 3,000,000 popu- 
lation of Guatemala. 

* 


mocracy has been no secret. 
There were many tip-offs. 
® One was the “lets-get-Cua- 
temala” speech of House Demo- 


Guatemala was thus viewed in 
Congress as an American posses- 
sion! | : | 

© Another was the warning of| 
Secretary of State John- Foster 
Dulles, a week before the inva- 
sion, that the government “would 
not tolerate” what he called “com- 
munistic terrorism” in Guatemala) 
against the United Fruit Company 
and its agents. 


, GUATEMALAN DEMOCRACY: 
was overthrown by the force and) 
violence of fascist conspirators. 
These anti-democratic conspira- 
tors were taking orders from an 
outside power — the’ United Fruit 
Company and its agents in the gov- 
ernment of the United States. 
The overthrown government of 
Arbenz was democratically elected 
by the majority of the country. 
The new regime is a_gang of 
militarists and hired killers who 
lawlessly seized power with the 
use of U. S.-built bombers, U. S.- 
built machine guns, and with the 
direct encouragement of Washing- 
ton’s enyoy to Guatemala, Ambas- 
sador John E. ca aa 
Peurifoy actually appeared to 
directing ” the whole ing 
from his office in Guatemala City. 
The following reports taken from 


tells. the story: 

“Diaz promised that he would 
eliminate the Communists and 
‘abolish the Labor Party . , . if he 
took over the government. 

“Peurifoy said this didn’t sound 
sufficient to him. He thought that 
the Communists literally must go.” 

Thus, Peurifoy was sisting, as 
the envoy-of the United States 
government that, there be what he 
called “a clean sweep over at the 
National P alace.” ; : : 

He meant a terroristic, fascist- 
style dictatorship which would un- 
—" lawless. cea against 
all progressive peopits organiza- 
tions and leaders. 

Thus; Monzon- replaced the 
three-man junta, and the Organ- 
ization of American States, domi- 


3 be- 
tween Monzon and the fascist in- 


THE STORY OF GUATE- 
MALA has opened the eyes of mil- 


mf 


‘ 


‘ing of Guatemal 
| ‘WHEN WASHINGTON’S. spokesman in the United Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., 
refused to let the UN act to stop the Col. Castillo Armas invasion, based on armed forces in 


; 


cat was out of the bag. From then on it was Washington’s 


THIS WAS THE SCENE outside UN headquarters as New 
Yorkers picketed to urge enforcement of the Security Council’s cease- 


fire for Guatemala. 


lions — especially up and down 
Latin America, That story says 
in blunt language that the present 
leaders of the government of the 
United States will not tolerate any 
democratic regimes in Latin Amer- 
ica which does not take orders 
from Wall Street tions, and 
which dares to allow the laborers 
and peasants to form their own 


conspiratorial 
against the elected (Guatemala 


government will bring with. it all| 
WEEK IN W 
° New Pact with 


Henry Cabot Lodge, U. S. ambassador to the 
"| UN, sabotaged enforcement of the order, however. 


the golden fruits it expects is an- 
other question. . 
That Col. Monzon dictatorship, 
installed by Peurifoy, will bring 
swift profits to United Fruit is un- 
questioned. Monzon violently op- - 
posed the expropriation of United 
Fruit- monopoly, _ 
The Monzon regime has been 
plated into power to cripple the 
unions, to nullify the land reform 
as much as , to restore 
United Fruit monopoly, and to 
launch a “white terror” of fascist 
(Continued on Page 13) 


ORLD AFFAIRS 


© Adenauer Suffers Sethack 


FORMOSA | dispatches __last 
week indicated that the U. S. 
State Department was taking 
first steps towards a military 
alliance including this country, 
Chiang Kai-shek, Japan and 
South Korea. The dispatches re- 
vealed that President Einsehow- 
ers envoy, Gen. Van Fleet, had 
reached tentative agreement 
with Chiang on a pact which 
would leave Chiang free to at- 
tack Peoples China and would 
commit the U. S. to protect not 
only Formosa but other Nation- 
alist island bases such as Que- 
moy and Tachens. The General 
Tem "eet er Toky ? 

Zg ‘aipeh, oO 
and Seoul. In the named 
capital, he has been presented 
with a demand by South Korean 
‘dictator Rhee for $300 million 
a year in military aid. _ 

aN 

WEST GERMAN Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer suffered a 
sharp rebuff last week in state 
elections in the Rhur and North 
Rhine Westphalia when his 
party, the Christian Democrats, 
dropped from 48.9 percent of 
the total vote last fall to 41.2 
percent. The Social Democratic 
party. critics of Adenauer’s 
‘orei cy, increased their 
vote from 31.9 to 34.5 percent, 
narrowing the gap between Ade- 
nauer and his ents 
from 17 percent to less than 
seven. “Although Adenauer’s 
aides blamed French reluctance 
to ratify the EDC, incorporat- 
ing a West German army, for 
the setback, other observers said 


i that.the vote reflected the dis- 


pleasure..of the West German 


+ voters with Adenauer’s blatant 


stooging for. the U..S. State De- 
partment. Public sentiment for 
a “neutralist” course . between 
East and West has been steadily ~ 
gaining in West Germany. - 
the first official : 


dl 


complished with U. 


eleven’ members wha came to 
open negotiations for expanding 
trade between China dnd Great 
Britain. 
: * 3 
CHIANG KAI-SHEK’S offi- 
cials at Taipeh, Formosa, ac- 
knowledged they had seized the. 
Soviet tanker Tuapse and ‘con- _ 
fiscated the 8,000-ton cargo of 
oil and: kerosene en route to 
China. Earlier the Soviet gov- 
ernmen filed strong charges with. 
U. S. State Department point- 
ing out that the seizure was ac- 
S. naval 
vessels. The. USSR said it would 
“take” appropriate measures for 
ing the security of So- 
viet merchant ‘ships sailing in 
that area.” In recent months, 
-Chiang’s clique, using gunboats © 
provided by the U. S. seized 
two Polish ships and interned the 
crews. Commented ‘the. N. Y. 
Times: “The Russian threat to 
take ‘appropriate measures’ might 
mean either arming Russian 
merchant ships er providing them — 
with a naval escort which, in. 
turn, lead to _ serious 
trouble in Pacific waters.” How- — 
ever, the U. S. had shown no 
sign of restraining Chiang whose 
desire to provoke an American- 
Soviet war is generally conceded. 
| * 
JOHN MOORS CABOT, U.S. 
Ambassador to Sweden, and 
brother to the president of the 


| mission | | 
‘14 \\Beople’s, @hina, a delegation of 
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hicago Mys - 
mc CARL ‘inca . ”"GHICAGD.~ be 
FOR LIGHT SUMMER reading, Chicago's best-seller is “The Montgomery Ward] fgg 


Thorne Murder Gase.” The stranger-than-fiction story is unravelling itself in the local news-| 
papers. The plot seems to mimic the 35-cent fantasies of Erle Stanley Gardner, Ellery 


Wh did a jae tare heir ool weckitende needles, a tissue bear- only to succumb at last, just a few 
a mail-order. Sioa dié so mys-|ing the prints of a “mys-|weeks ago, when the AEL team- 
teriously on June 19, shortly after|tery woman,” an unclai brun-;sters won a series of elections, * 

. Changing the beneficiary in hisjette bobby pin, a lacy irdle—all| This was the. “uneasy money” 
will? What were the circum-/found in the fancy bachelor:apart-|which 20-year-old Montgomery 
stances of his ape engagement} ment of the deceased. Ward Thorne inherited. On June 
to the daughter. of James M. * 10, he went to see his la os 
Ragen, the late gambling czar, AND THEN, the most sordid} Without any explanation, he 
whose own murder-mystery hasjangle of all was the money. Thisjhis will rewritten. The saa 
never been solved? What will the|big No. 1 “motive” in the case is/ciary was no longer his estranged 
autopsy show as the cause of/several million dollars, including|socialite mother. Instead his mil- 
dea ~sleeping pills, poison or|10,000 shares of Class A capital|lions were willed to his pretty 
narcotics? stock in Montgomery Ward &/blonde fiancee, Maureen Ragen. 

* 


Mystery writers are being treat-/Co. 
ed to live new material not found|* This is part of the heritage of} YOUNG THORNE also said 
several strange things to his lawyer. 


in that handy guide book, “Twenty old Montgomery Ward himself, a 

four Standard Mys Plots.” And|shrewd huckster, who came into|He was being followed. He fear- 

it's a field day for w odunit fans.|Chicago in the 1860's and is cred- ed his life was in danger. In case 
of death, he wanted the circum- 


ited with having originated the 

AN ELEVATOR OPERATOR mail-order idea. stances carefully investigated. Nine 

. Offered us the. opinion that the} He was one of those fabulous days later, he«was dead. 
“Cops are bungling this case—or|Chicago titans, ornery and eccen-| The Chicago police have keep 
else Tre getting paid off.” tric, who built this mammoth or- busy trying to reconstruct the 
A fellow newspaperman, who der-by-catalogue business through|events of the early moming of; 
has covered this story since it}many means—profiteering on gov-|June 19. Thorne had been out 
broke says that the papers arejernment war orders, fleecing the| with Miss Ragen and left her at 
merely “making something out of! farmers, pushing through Congress | 1 a.m. He seemingly wandered 
nothing.” |the rural free delivery which madejabout the swanky gold coast neigh- 
And the coroner himself, Wal-| ny Ward enormously! borhood where he lived, appear- 
ter @ McCarfon, summarized in|r ing at a party, calling on another 


this fashion: “This is the case ~ the wealth. didn’t ease the girl friend, acting “normal.” 
of a poor little rich who wasjtorments and tempests that Aga Spawn, 5 d early’ that 
plagued the old man and his heirs. | 
For all his efforts to be accepted 
in higs Chicago society, he was 
barred as a _ peddier.” 
His y has been a storm 
center far 86-year of bitter com-| 
petitive battles, struggles over 
control between the M in- 
terests and ie teenied “Chi- 


cago group, 2 ighting of nes oe 


struggles—|a 


morning in his apartment with 
no hint as to the cause of death. 
Preliminary autopsies showed 
nothing unusual. 

More revealing, perhaps, was 
the scramble that ensued over 
young Thorne’s money before the 
body was even cold (as the mys- 
tery writers say). 

What began taking sha 
a fierce struggle between 


caught between the hatreds of 
two families.” 

Was it really “Romeo and_ Ju-jin 
liet” — the mail-order Montagues 
versus the gambling syndicate Cap- 
ulets? Or perhaps “Hamlet,” with 
a scheming mother plotting against 

own son? 
Pa , plot was Shakespearean, | 
clues “were certainly straight 
out of Mickey apne. Two hy-| through 


the Montgomery Ward money is 
accursed. 

“I don’t want the money,” she 
said, “they'll get me, too.” (But 
the two contending mothers — 
showed no such tendencies toward 
|sentimentality or superstition. They 
seemed to know just what they 
wanted.) 


mothers—young Thorne’s. mother, 
Mrs. Gordon C. Thorne, and his 
fiance's mother,, Mrs. Aleen B. : 
Ragen. The war was opened over 
the legality of the will and the 
final possession of old Miantgete, 
ery Ward's legacy. 

teen old caren 
two! Ragen ieeaieal @ the feeling that 


two. 


Dooley Would Be With Guatemala — 


THEIR ANGUISH found a 


By SAMUEL SILLEN ~ 
(Editor, Masses & Mainstream) 


Bg bear Blessings of Civiliza- 
tion Trust, wisely and 
cautiously administered is a 
Daisy, said Mark Twain as 
our century opened. “There 
is more money in it, more terri- 
tory, more sovereignty and other -- 
emolument, than theré is in any 
other game that. is played.” 

American Big Business is an 
old hand.at this game. From Meé- 
Kinley to Eisenhower our main 
article of export has been bene- 
volence, judging by the advertise- 
ments. = 

Only one hitch developed, as 
Mark Twain foretold when we 
were sanctimoniously putting our 
hooks into the Philippines in the 
name of freedom. The saviors 
were too greedy. The_heathen be- 


now, ye mis rable, childish-mind- | 
ed apes, we propose f'r to lam ye 
the uses iv liberty. ... An’ we'll 
give ye clothes, it ye pay fr them. 

yeve edy- 
cated an’ have all th’ blessin’s iv 
civilization that we don’t want 
- » « well threat ye th’ way a 
father shud ra his childer if 
we have to break ivry bone in 
yee Sedien Be come to our 
ar-ms, says me. 

IN OPPOSING an annexation- 
ist war that ended in the con- 
quest of Puerto Rico, the Philip- 
pines and other countries, the 
_anti-imperialist writers of 1900 
hada solid- precedent. Half a 
century earlier the oc 
against Mexico (also in the name 


came suspicious. “The Blessings ~ 


of Civilization are all right, and 
a good commercial perty; 
shaee could not be a better in 
a dim light. 

In the glaring daylight of the 
_ intervention in Guatemala, it is 

. useful to recall the protests of 
leading American writers against 
the hypocrisies of : the Dulleses 


of their day. 


AT THE turn of the century, - 
William Dean Howells wrote to 
_ his fellow novelist Henry James 
concerning the war against Spain 
(which began of course with the 
“liberation” of Cuba): “Our war 
for humanity has unmasked itself 
.as a war for coaling stations, and 
we are going to keep our booty 
to punish Spain for putting us to 
the trouble of using violence in 
robbing her.” 

When the li 


| at-bringers storm- 
- ed into the 


And Finley Peter Dunne’s Mr... 


Dooley: addressed ‘the ‘Filipinos 
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of “freedom”) had brought a 

7 protest not only from 
Abraham Lincoln, then a fresh- 
man Congressman from [linois, 
but from most writers of stature 
in the country. 

Heriry Thoreau had gone to 
jail rather than pay taxes to bu 0 
port “the work of comparatively 
a few individuals using the stand- 

ing government as their tool.” An- 
other ‘ardent Abolitionist, James 


~ Russell Lowell, had stirred up re- 


sistance to’ the pro-slavery war 
with his “Biglow Papers,” one of 
the finest satires in. American 
poetry. Emersoti' wrote Oliver 
Wendell Holmes that he could 
not stomach “the cant of extend- 
ing the area of liberty by the an- 
nexing of Texas and Mexico.” 


In the period from the Mexi- 
can War to the Spanish War the 
ome saigh ly cael es 
aggression by own goyern- 
ment had not lessened. Anti-im- 

writings were barred 


ney mails by the postmaster 


in San Francisco, including “The 
Cost of a National Crime” by 
Edward Atkuson. 

* ' 


THREATS of physical violence 
were common. Even a conserva- 
tive scholar like Charles Eliot 
Norton of Harvard, translator of 
Dante and leading art historian, 
was the object of a tar-and- 
feather tirade in the press. Fol- 
lowing his lecture on “True Pa- 
triotism,” which called for. peace, 
Stephen im England: “My. mail 
St in “My mai 
was loaded down with letters and 
post cards full of abuse, mostly 
anonymous, some of them going 
so far as to bid me look out for 


a stray bullet!” 


Agitation against the “trait- 
ors’ whu opposed American in- 
terventionism in other people's 
affairs was w up by im- 


a ee eae tle Al- 


rt J.. Beveridge, who fervent- 
ly invoked the er Century. 
” .noted this Republican 


spokesman, “has made us the 


St 


ran plesetit 


master or of the world 


seeded racism of Josiah 
Strong, the Brahmin of 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 

But» the democratic writers 
were undeterred by threats and 
rhetoric. To those intellectuals 
who had assumed that the United 


tha ante ae 
Ble, between impet 


moving poetic statement in Wil. | 

liam Vaughn Moody's “An Ode 

set of Hesitation,” which 
S: 


“Are we the eagle nation Milton 
saw 

Mewing its mighty youth... 

Or have we but the talons and 
the maw?” - : 
The poem concludes’ with a 

waming to the country’s rulers: 
O ye who lead 

Ud heed! ; me 

Blindness. we os 
“baseness eam aad 


The biggest guns in. the liter- 
ary bettie against the Blessings- 
of-Civilization Trust were sup- 

ed by Mark Twain. At first 
was taken in by the propa- 
caida about a war of “liberation,” 
and he. associated. imperialism 
with Great Britain rather than 
America. But as he saw U. S. 
capitalism joining the parade of 
the pirates, there was nothing of 
the “genial humorist™ in the 
Mark Twain, who satirized the 
plunder and the humbug. 


His: essay on the Philippines, 
“To. the eam —_ fa a= 
ness, appeared in 
American people, Mark said, had 


to face up to one big question: 


old-time, loud, pious way, 
commit the new century to | 
game; or shall we sober up and | 


_ sit down and think it over first? — 


x 
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By JOSEPH CLARK 


LARK | | WASHINGTON. | 
WHAT STARTED OFF as the voice of only a handful of unions has become the! 


voice of 15 million trade unionists as the AFL and CIO have come out squarely against the 
Brownell -package of union busting bills. When the House 


ed by Rep. Louis Graham (R-Pa) 
first Scheduled 


Judiciary Subcommittee head- 


economic life and death of mil- 


| hearings on H. J. 

Res. 527 and H. J. Res. 528 unions 

like the Fur and Leather Work- 

ers, UE, Mine, Mill and several 

others sounded the alarm for the 
whole country. : 

Both of these bills were drawn 


up by the Justice Department un-. 


der Attorney General Brownell. 
The first one would empower em- 
ployers to fire workers who they 
think “may engage in... sub- 
versive acts.” The second one 
would authorize the Attorney Gen- 
éral and his SACB to dissolve any 


union, any business, any organi-| 
zation which they deemed “Com-| ’ 


ynunist infiltrated.” 

But the major labor organiza- 
tions at first took a stand that 
those bills don’t stand a chance, 
so why get excited. So President 
Eisenhower and Brownell soon 


showed the urgency of this mat 
ter. They put all the weight >of 


the administration ‘behind the 


Brownell se. 
THEN the Graham Committee 


lions of workers who are perform- 


ling in no more than a remote re- 
lationship to the defense effort.” 


“The bill is’ unconsciousnably 


is undefined and subject to the 
gravest kind of distortion.” 


The bill denies an accused in- 


dividual the right to confront his, 


| accusers. 
* 


IN ITS ATTACK on H. J. Res. 
528 the CIO declared: 


_“We stand -fundamentally op- 


: 
’ 


; 
; 
; 


tied to. sneak the bills quietly 


and: quickly out of committee and 
up the Hill and then—poof, there 


would go free trade unionism and} - 


vague ... the term Suversive Act/ 


added that it “would place in the 
hands of irresponsible. private in- 
dividuals an insidious device for 
undermining legitimate trade un- 
ions. 

The CIO concluded: 

“It is our carefully considered 
judgement, however, that this bill 
with its built-in threat to the sur- 
vival of free trade unions would 
tend to destroy rather than _pro- 
tect the basic liberties which dis- 
ao the free world from the 
slave. 


* 

THE EFFECTIVENESS of the 
CIO -presentation was* marked by 
a great amount of red-baiting and 
snide attacks against the inde- 
pendent progressive unions. But 
there was no mistaking the senti- 
ment of the CIO for the preserva- 
tion of their rights menaced by 
the Brownell bills. 

The AFL was also forthright 
in opposition to the union busting 
measures. Though the text of the 
‘statement which its spokesman pre- 
sented was -not feleased’ at this 
writing its content was foreshadow- 
ed by the statement of the AFL 
in its Labor League for Political 
Education bulletin. 


WEEK 


IN CIVIL 


peal 


PP 
| © Jail Hlinois Communist Leader 


THE ‘APPEAL of Dr. Robert 
Oppenheimer, atomic scientist, 
to the Atomic Energy Commis- 


/ sion against his dismissal from 


overnment service by an AEC 
oyalty board, was rejected by 
a four-to-one vote of the com- 
missioners. Three members of 
AEC said they voted against 
him because of “fundamental 
defects in his character” and be- 
cause of “associations with 
known Communists.” One other 
member in voting against the 
scientist went further than the 
original loyalty board by hold- 
ing that Oppenheimer was dis- 
loyal. The fifth and senior mem- 
ber of the commission, Dr. 
Henry DeWolf Smyth, who had 
worked longest with Oppen- 
heimer, said “the scientist was 
“completely Joyal and I do not 
believe he is . security risk.” 


WASHINGTON observ- 
ers were pessimistic that the 
Senate would do nothing to 
force a showdown with Sen. Joe 
McCarthy at this session. Sen. 
Ralph. Flanders (R.-Vt.) however 
has served notice ‘that if Mc- 
Carthy -has not satisfactorily an- 


his 


In that publication the AFL 
had warned: 


“Eisenhower has gone beyond 
Golwater’s proposal and has in- 
cluded the employers as well as 
the unions” among groups over 


the Bill of Rights. The independent 

unions put a crimo in that strategy. | 
So the whole of the labor move- I 

ment won some valuable time, & 

which they are now beginning to. | 

use. Originally the AFL and CIO posed to any system of govern- 


swered questions concerning 
finances by July 15, he will press 
for Senate action of his resolu- 
tion to remove McCarthy from 
the chairmanship of the Senate 
investigating committee. Sen. 


had just intended filing statements.;ment licensing of free _ trade: 
But now they sent up personal 


representatives to tell the Graham| 
Committee how abhorrent these particular Brownell bill is only an- 


bills are to labor. 

The CIO said that H. J. Res. 527 
“advances the very threat of to- 
talitarianism which it~decries.” 

—s its objections CIO listed: 

The bill would give “some 
agency or individual, not desig- 
nated by the bill . . . 4 tremendous 
concentration of power over the 


unions.” 


The CIO pointed out that this 


other version of the Goldwater, 
Butler and Velde bills, all of which 
;provide for similar government 
control of unions and all of which 
have been condemned by the en- 
tire labor movement. 

“This would be a lethal weapon 
in the hands of an anti-wnion ad- 
ministration,” said the CIO, and 


whom the “politically appointed” 
Subversive Activities Control] Board 
(SACB) -would have power of life 
and death. : 
Like the CIO the AFL told 
Congress: 3 
“What it adds up to is a govern- 
ment board licensing unions.” 
Labor’s initiative in the fight 
against the Brownell bills has also 
brought out some Democratic 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Negro Parents Force Dent 


Into NYE School Jimcrow 


o 


- 
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By AUGUSTA STRONG 


- THE POSSIBILITY of immediate and practical steps on the problem of segregated 
schools in the New York City school system, was indicated in two incidents of recent weeks. 


One was the closing of Wadleigh High School, a notoriously jimcrow girls’ school on the 
~1.“preme Court decision outlawing 


: : 


edge of Harlem, for the reason, 
given by school authorities, that 
Negro parents were refusing to 


send their’ children there any long-| 


er, and attendance had dwindled 
to about one-third of capacity. 


The_ other significant. step was 
the statement by Board of Edu- 
cation president Arthur Levitt that 
the new Gen. George High School 
in Brooklyn would include in its 
district, a considerable section of 
the _ Bedford-Stuyvesant area, so 
ad m4 hag ome — would be 

oroughly integrated. Man I- 
ents have feared that the sia 
school, at Kingston Ave. and Rut- 
land Road, would result in another 
“lily-white” school. 


*® 


THIS DEPARTURE from the 
current practice of maintainin 
school districts along segregat 
residential lines, gives this area a 
fighting chance to halt the spread 
of jimcrow education not only here 
but in other schools of the area. 

Dr. Levitt’s statement was made 
at a'forum. sponsored by the New 
York Urban League on how. the 
recent 
He jad also. asserted, in a. 


pre- 


pared. statement that the Board . 


of 
table ° 


Education would welcome con- 


. 


eme Court . decision . 
was related to New York schools. 


masons Bem agp 
ii giMM elimina St, , coh 


AR ih 9 aris sehen are? eey 


| prejudice and bigotry in the con- 
iduct of the schools. 3 

Levitt's stand was challenged 
by another member of the panel. 
Dr. Kenneth Clark, an official of 
the Urban League, who has re- 
cently completed an extended 
study of segregated schools irm-New 
York. City. 


DR. CLARK pointed out that; 


his study of the schools compiled 
for the Urban League 
submitted to the Board of Educa- 


tion with requests for a meeting 
with school officials, but had- thus 


far been ignored, Before the forum| 
laudience, Levitt promised to make 
|a personal study of the charges of 


Dr. Clark as well as.to support 
an investigation of the situation 


by a qualified group of educators. 


| Dr. Clark's study of the schools, 


to which he referred, presented 
‘evidence of the bad effects of seg- 
regated schools on both white chil- 
dren and children of* minority 
groups. Among his major conten- 
tions about the New York schools 


were: : ; 
© There is evidence that. edu- 


ary icational standards ‘and achieve- 
a n 


ment of Negro children in segre- 
gated schools are declining. 
© There is a tremendous turn- 
over of teachers in these schools. 
® There is stress on special 
classes for mentally _ retarded 


children in segregated areas, but 
extremely few classes for . gifted 
children; Harlem schools, for ex- 
ample, he said, have 103 classes 
for the mentally retarded, but only 
six for gifted children, 

® Standards are automatcally 
lowered when large numbers of 
Negro or Puerto Rican‘ children 
enter a school, and our city schools 


are not producing their share of 


- ba? 
‘ 
- 
’ 


sf 


(i \4 ae se 
ne Co gg eet 
AE eet ce daa, 


Negro students qualified to-enter 
college. st 


e “ 
ON THE PRACTICE of setting! 
’ ap school districts which aid in the 
creation of segregated © schools, fe 


af gevdtes et 3) wie - € 
mre ‘on Rage, 19) i. d 


5 


| last week b 


broke out 


Herbert H. Lehman (D.-N.Y.) 


has a similar resolution in the 


hopper. . 
* 


ILLINOIS state executive sec- 
retary of the Communist Party, 
Claude Lightfoot, was arrested 
the FBI under sec- 
tion two of the Smith Act, and 
is held on $50,000 bail. This is 
the section which the Justice De- 
partment inte as making 
mere membership in the Com- 
munist Party’ a crime. Other 


Communist leaders were charged 


under section III of the act of 
conspiring to advocate and teach 
the overthrow of the govern- 
ment by force and _ violence. 
Lightfoot is the first to be in- 
dicted on the membefship sec- 
tion, the  constitutionality of 
which has never been passed on - 
by the Supreme Court. (See edi- 


torial, page 4.) 
| * 


WILLIAM L. PATTERSON, + 
executive secretary of the Civi 
Rights Congress, was sentenced 
last week by New York district 


federal judge John F. X. Mc- 


Gohey to serve 90 days in jail 
for not producing CRC records 
which are no longer available. 
The Negro leader who headed 
such defense fights as the Scotts- 
boro, Trenton Six and Willie 
McGee cases, declared in a sworn 
affidavit that no such receipt 
books containing names of do- 
nors to the organization existed, 
The books were demanded by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
which, Patterson pointed out, 
had previously spent 20 days in 
CRC . offices examining docu- 
ments on which CRC tax state- 
ments were based. | 
AN OVERFLOW Harlem au- 
dience last week launched a 
campaign to win amnesty for 
former City Councilman Benja- 
min J. Davis and to support 
Davis fight against discrimina- 
tion in F odesil prisons, Enthu- 
siastic spectators heard Paul. 
Robeson, Mrs. Modjeska Simp-_ 
kins, Mrs. Edward D. McGow-* 
an, Louise Jeffers, attorney John 
Abt, William L.- Patterson and 
Claudia Jones pay tribute to 
the fighting Communist leader 
and d his freedom. A cul- 
tural tribute -to Davis included 
songs by Bob Claibourne, Miss 
effers, Lillian -Goodman and 
obeson, and poems by poetess 
Maude Richardson and actor . 
Bill Robinson. 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS | 


® NAACP Parley Opens. in Dallas 
© U. of Md. Lets Down the Bars 


THE NAACP opened its an- 
nual convention in Dallas, Texas, 
June 29-July 4, with approxi- 
mately 700 delegates attending. 
High on the agenda, for one 
full. day’s session, was the Su- 


segregated schools, and_ the 
means to carry it into effect. 
Another aspect was the Associ- 
ation’s “Freedom by 1956” .cam- 
paign and its effort to raise one 
million doJlars annually. to~ fight 
racial discrimination, 
* 


_MARYLAND became the 
first’ Southern state to open its 
higher . institutions to Negroes 
since the recent Supreme Court 


decision. The University. of — 
| Maryland, state-supported, will 


be open to Negro and white 
applicants beginning in the fall, 
it has been announced: The 
Baltimore Housing Authority has 
also. uninamously decided to 


‘change its tenant selection policy 


to’ one of integration. 


A BOMB thrown by terror- 
ists caused $7,000 worth of dam- 
age to the recently purchased 
home of a Negro couple in 
Shively, all-white suburb of. 
Louisville, Kentucky. Mr. and 


Mrs. Andrew E. Wade, the own-. - 


ers, moved in May 13 and have 
been under police. guard since 
the first violence against them 
June 7. KEK 
id been made, windows 
», and tcel “4. fired 


threats | 
. , ae ee > 
As. CAA ey OR LS se Le ay. @ EC ae 
; - fy te > 
: fF ° i 


ing. The Wades sa‘ they intend 
to stay, “even if we have to 
pitch a tent we hie ‘ruins.” 

A CHAIN-GANG fugitive 
from Georgia must return to the _ - 
lynchers, the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme court has ruled in the.case 
of Edward Brown who three 
times escaped froma Pierce 
County chain gang. Brown was 
arrested by the FBI, and his 
extradition signed by. Gov. Fine. 
Brown and other. witnesses vain- 
ly displayed in court the physical . 
effects of various tortures to 
which the men were put while 


in . His case will be ap- — 
ed by his attorney David: 


: * 

Sh LOUIS — Ragga “tak ee 
primary sc will 
fully in ted by 1955, the . 
Board of Ecucation has .declar- 
ed. Betweén now and that date, 
the merging of Negro and white 
school systems will take place -. 
in the two teachers’ colleges, .. 
Harris and Stowe, and-in the. 
schools for handicapped chil- 


dren. / 


CLEMENCY was - refused to 


wee Irwin, te ‘to die ° 
alleged: rape:in. the: notorious - . 
$ one Ir-young Victims ac-. 
cusel of the crime i 1940, Two ¥4 
of the accused men were shot . 


to death by police, after their 


conviction; a 


tonshotays hor - 


a 
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ae tutional line. They don't wan- 
~ der too far frem it. They. are 
aunived off it then abe 
. ~ Today they aré it with all’ 
when yOu this McCarthyism around.” And 


t they were eee 
a see as thi coming from Indiana he added 
You k of them, the name of Senator Jenner, and 


these custodians of our chil- 
dren, as Americans with a holy. then, suddenly, with — sharp 
calling. What power they could glance at — a I am, of 
mount if only they would abide oa ee mat oh + cr page 
by the truths that they hold! —_ 4 : sie a“ ey 
But truth these days requires ae rig eae i oe h a. 
probing, further thought, build- joe ‘to the Cartitution with. 
ing on the thought of the past eres to: the Constitution with- 
and: they must come to know @ut feeling it necessary, at once, 
that the Big Lie is the basis of nil he id ti his Scat 
our danger—that lie which says to C sn ape RE ny - h * 
our nation is menaced by the a ee e: ; io. 
nations where the workingmen  Piscca" that is true and that is 
pa Sonya Camco are the sov- Where a has brought 
For it is that lie (remember, "ONCE WE HAD cleared 
it was Hitler's) which aborts that out of the way he said 
education, cuts down school- “You see, Mister, I went through 
building, which supplies budgets _ that KKK, experience out there 
ral ee f oo kills a in Indiana when t h ec Grand Be eee ee ee ae ree ee . —acteliabitacccarnapesipacses i nsiey 
» livinn $4 | tr Po a a — ) 
satieaeh io pow a ther ace —_ am —— Sine eas EX-HEAVYWEIGHT champion Ezzard Charles, shown in his : 
yet, though they do see the dan- state. It looked had and a Jot | bruising but unsuccessful try to take the crown back from the hard | all their layers would run out 
gers that are like shrieking hob- of people thought the Kluxers thumping Rocky Marciano, tells the Worker he thinks he can go all | €very feeble infield tap as des- _ 
goblins at every crossroad. would take over which they did | the way next time, and scoffs at the “jinx” which says no ex-heavy perately as some summer vaca- 
In many ways I think the for a time. But I felt nag and | Champ ever regained-the title. “There's always a first time,” he says; | tioners who play five games a 
superintendent of schools of the I feel now. that the people of | Rocky says he’s willing—Charles is the only fighter of stature around | year. — ? 
little town in Indiana was most our country will continue to | Who figures to have a chance against the Rock. It'll come_off in I remember one game in a 
typical of those to whom 1 _ walk a Constitutional line. We | September, probably in New York again. resort where the first baseman 
spoke. “ Like his town, he is~ will get back on that line de on my team, which was winning 
by a goodly score, scooped up a 


small, but his blue eyes aré + spite \ = 
) spite MeCarthy Pe) re ? Sy Ee ' grounder wide of the bag and 


sharp behind his glatses: He And then, with a smile tha i 

is discreet in his mannerism, a carried Jess humor than em - desperately raced over. A col- 

man who reminds you of a_ barrassment, he reminded m ae wr aees 7 ” better 
amin wn the line was in- 


small town. And yet, as’ we that he was from the state o’ : . sade 
spoke, you feltiin him the Jenner, which is scasething il A ce o evitabe as they aproached the 
grandeur of America as we saw bag at right angles to each other, 


Ne ee em ee es ae —— rene ge 


, Purgatory, I suppose, and h i 
it whee we were children and suggested that I omit his itn on ‘th. Me Faery and oh 
a ee Se Swe g wi . Heavy 


as an a it can “2 a or vpn tA I understood, | : breaking his shoulder ; 
country, he said, “the people said, and\ he was silent a . ; , most & nis $ er m 
of our country, walk a Consti- walked into the Garden. ee reds spe i! two. He made the unimportant 

[ee Vacation Time putout and thé camp doctor put 


heat on his shoulder. The same. 


. b y Ww | A HOT JUNE for June, wasn’t it? And when we write about 
fee act p Urs age Fight hot from down on East 12th Street in little old Manhattan, friends a on ae wae — the 


= mee — at ag sen? a : — poste sapdb ener a years’ his junior, was a darn 

“ih ghar a . : = gS ool for risking injury doing the 
ago. The welfare revisions in steel;ing, incentives and other provi- take mid-Bou ainville near the equator over mid-Manhattan near... thing at the Polo Grounds 
were the first since they went into | sions. / Broadway, I've seen both places. ote for his professional salary. But 
effect five years ago. But most significant was the The end of June and the commg of July also means vacation out on the old battlefield himself 

U: S. Steel, headed by Benjamin shelving of the Guaranteed An-| time ahead for most of us. Of course, these are what they call troubled = siorying in actually playing he. 
Fairless, carried the ball for the nual Wage (really supplementary times, and Eisenhower prosperity is starting to pinch. But a working  jnstinctively gave it all he had. 

. steel ind in négotiations, with employer-paid unemployment pay) man and a working woman still need that chance to take a deep Everybody tries to look classy 
Bethlehem, Donihimlovies Sheet and | for which the union conducted a breath, relax, stretch and maybe play a bit for a couple of weeks. nit bia Siaeukde Be 
Tube, Republic, Jones & Laughlin} pressure campaign. It seems doubt-_| A lot of good trade union sweat and fight went into the winning of Se 
and Inland, falling in line immedi- ful if vitality can be put into the’ vacations with pay. : word. There's always one ou 
ately. _ {annual demand for some time to, Vacation means different things to different people. The big fielder who shouts: “Shift over 

Iron Age, magazine of the in- come. Sunday papers beckon you to Bermuda and the other beautiful places when a lefthanded batter comes 
dustry, said a price hike “averaging * in the Carribean. The travel supplements are pretty to look at even yp (eyen if it is a 12-year-old 
$3 to $4 a ton’ will follow the on Beye Spel k gon if you haven't got the dough. agi, ne playing his first game of softball). 

ceca Tuma , 5 The ordinary working citizen may do a litt veling aroun . 

union had to threaten a strike to his immense country if he Re a car, may get in some fishing or hunt- : awe _— over for a 

Aey aes gh A the! = it hardly justifies the dlaim ing, may visit his cousin in Massachusetts or Virginia, may take in ground al a stoops in grace- 

, ‘me e made for the close friendship David one of the summer resorts or maybe just stay home and not work, ful fluid motion ala Carresquel 

ainda on|J. McDonald struck up with Ben- helping take care of the kid or kids, waking up late, going to the as the ball goes serenely on its 

er: a a er _— a park or beach with the family. . . . : unmolested way through his legs. 

was still in effect.|o “new poner peg labor se ang Ta! By inclination and growingly exaggerated day dreams of past Outhtellens’ make’ the: tncet pic- 
ps p hletic glories, I’m a summer resort man myself, when it is feasible. fee 

~ weplloe wang and ating more That's m first choice. You can have your hunting and fishing. Ah turesque leaping muffs you ever 

are a rise earn YES wu. : Mr a’ man has made his last stab at elusive sports stardom Saw. With the DiMaggio form. 

he on a bumpy and high grass covered field of a summer vacation camp. e 


Th ti ji ! ! . 
ithe whe pr Mossi ph wg wt And emerged with nothing more spectacular than a charley horse AROUND the ever sad end o 


union’s demands. A higher eal. bel: enotlon an da new respect for Peewee Reese. : : 
ke was asked. Having in aaa p meraagerag captive yo ea We're a sports loving land, but,a lot of people past the age of ee batting td : = = 

increases-in social: sec-| owned by the steel companies. The' street games find their athletic life increasingly confined to listening 8 ' sharper. mae: 
United Mine Workers feeling the| to Russ Hodges and Mel Allen on the radio. _¢ tennjs court the old backhand is 
pressure of employers who are util- Ps ) beginning to go over the net 
the . oatiys per YOU TAKE THIS sports loving guy who has been without nicely. The ping pong rallies are 
contract. McDonald, Lewis and! sports for a year and turn him loose in a summer resort on his vaca- longer, and you can swim a little 
Dave Beck of the Teamsters en-| tion and he usually tries to pack the whole year's athletic into his - longer. without getting winded. 
tered into a mutual-aid alliance one or two: weeks. For one reasofi or another, women seem more Youre starting to wham back 

oom: - | sensible about it, no matter how much they. tikeysports. Someone _ the low handball serves that skim- 


it’s the men you see limping and groaning into the dining room after med off the tips of your left 


, it. : ? =: “Re 
(Continued from Page 6) After breakfast that first morning of vacation. After all - 4 — still ng ray » 
ise.|Congressmen in strong tion.| vague business of gyms and indoor pools and bicycle riding it supper by: night. You 
At the Graham commifton bearings! bowling. and hikes that he never really got around to in the city, feel kind of clear eyed, relaxed, 
Rep. Emanuel Celler (DN. Y.); jere staring him in the.face with the sun shining and a green covered _full of sunshine and energy. Feel 


has exposed the bills for what they “ 
mountain in the background is a lake or pool, a _soft- good. me 
ai asa sear apr time. - Then you go home. And that's 


(Continued from Page 2) . |sought iniprovements on holiday 
workers in revisions several months|Pay, Overtime, seniority on rehir- 


rynyes 
Fh 


i | 
] 


. 
S 


.9|are—union busting measures. . 
| “And. there sa quite a hassle, ball diamond, handball court; hiking trails, and ne. (Hey, | : 
-| between Celler and Rep. Walter, what's wrong with that left leg of mine? That never happened when it till next year, -you thwarted. 
(D.-Pa) on the one hand and Rep.| 1 used to go from first to third!) : athlete you. 
inn on the: ather, Swhen:-<oe Ah, but it’s fun. Summer camp gamés brim over with good. But this winter you are — 
chairman pro hearing testi- Pty cial , the sake of games “REALLY going to make those 
mony from Brownell only in a| Spirit, with games played in good: fellowship, for e of Oe ee 
secret session, Graham was. de-| and exercise, and how can you beat that? One inning of participation, dates and go iy 5 
termined that the public be barred| even with a fumble and .awild throw, is worth~a hundred games out about the:cut rates in that — 
when Brownell testified and he ; seen from the big league grandstands, pre pool, and maybe take the family - 


—- : 

banged his the : iat banit IEA 
g\demands af. id Walter for| .’. .. Not that ‘the summer reso ball games, are lncking"in competi BENDS Ame ne ina fin 20 Stoke 
mands Of PPV ORR EOF a ak lie se tlle Bie sata lh bert who Wik, 7, Cual it's, Hot. cd kcal 
“ive spirit, No, sir, T' know. a couple of hig letgue mapagers, WHO WAP. i) PERT MATER scootsesi ne wt 
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Hails oa 
Against Jimcrow 
; "SOMEWHERE SOUTH. 


Dear Friend: = Ve 
I cannot agree with those who 


speak about this Supreme Court; 


ruling (against jimerow schools) as as 

a blow_to the — Party's 
propaainiie 

1 pill. Waste whe tend fined heve 
all my life, 50-odd years. I was here 
before the Communist Pazfy was 
ever heard of, and also since its 
arrival, with its program on the 
Negro. us 

Tc can still remember the old days 


Advice for 


Mrs. p lo 


« .. WINSTON-SALEM, N .C, 


, free 
buses, equal pay to the Negro 
was} teachers, the right to-vote and serve 
on_ juries. 
} In those early days, we oes 
could not see how the of 
the Communist Party could ever be 


_|realized here without an army of 


soldiers stationed all around. 


come into bein 
munists are sti herein these strug- 
gles. So when '}F hear these “lead- 


ters” use the words about our Amier- 


ican way of life, I wonder who 
they are referring to. Surely, they: 
are not talking a the life that 
we have had; and many of us are 


. {still living here in the South until 


Cin Tres? 


down in Georgia when we Negro 
kids had almost three months school: 
a year, lasting from January until 
Easter. 

T ciuielés celekabie oeuamial 
to walk 10 and 12 miles to get 
to the nearest school house. We 
would have to leave home just after 
sunrise in order to get to the school! 
by eight o'clock. The teachers 
we turn out the children at 3 

,-and’ we would hurry those 
rus ‘miles, trying to get home be-/pa 
fore sundown in order to do our 
work, such as getting the cows in. 

Sixth and sonal chil- 
dren were considered 
students in those schools in‘ those 
days, and our parents had to 5 aay 
all our school books. . 


this day. 

I see this day as a new day in 
the life of the Negro people in the 
South. And there is a host of us 
ed - around who believe that 

is due to a great degree to what 
ithe Communists did .along with 
others who wese in this fight for 
Negro rights. ece * 

The will to struggle here in the 
South is shewing itself in this up- 
surge in. the -right-to-vote. move- 
ment and also this school fight for 
ithe Negro people. 

Therefore' this is not just another 

per ruling of the Supreme Court. 
The } NAACP should “ote an or- 
ganization in the South with a 
membership of millions, organized 


gradejin’ active units and branches on 


the big landlord's farms in the coun- 
tryside. These, are some of the 
things I see will be possible now. 


In 1931 when the nine eins 


R. H. GC. 


; 
= 
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Your Health 


By Federated Press 
HIGH BLOOD pressure is a 
fairly common disorder, but most ~ 
people know little about it or 
the cardiovascular system with 
which it is linked. _ : 
Cardiovascular is the term ap- 
—_ to the distribution system 
or providing the body's tissues 
with a constant supply of blood 


ready been discovered through 
research, blood pressure is 
now generally regarded as hav- 
ing not one but many functional 
causes. Several different factors 
niay play a causal role in a single 
case, with one’ of them predom- 
inate. 

The patient's emotional life, 
the activities. of his nervous sys- 


tem and changes in his body's 


-# correspondent of the 
_ Eagle, who:spoke ata 


ed “Women for 


But I for one am glad I have. 
lived to see many of these demands . 
, and that the-Gom- | 


_ I have just read about a-Mrs. - 
‘Hattie May Paylo, of Rye, N. Y., 
the Brooklyn 


of 
Winston-Salem’s  Altrusa 
She is the founder of a group call- 
Union of the 
Free,” which boasts 12 chapters 
in the U. S. and one in Europe. | 
She spoke about “The Iron Cur- 


. tain, Can It Be Lifted?” ’ 


Mrs. Pavlo said in her speech 
here that a mother shquldn’t 
mind if her son dies in Indo-’ 
china. for France because he_is 
dying for “the free world.” Just 
how .can one fight and die to 
keep slavery and colonialism alive 
in Indochina and call this fight- 
ing and dying for “freedom 

Mrs. Pavlo is a_native of At- 
Janta, Ga. I would like to ask 
ri she uses such a —_ title 

or her organization and speaks 
so much for “freedom” just what 
has she and the Women for Union 
of the Free, done to set Mrs, In- 
gram free. If these women and 
Mrs. Pavlo are interested in real 
freedom she would go to Georgia 
and tell Gov. Talmadge to let 
Mrs. Ingram be free. She would 
go to Indochina and tell the 
French imperialists to go back 
to France and leave Asia free 
les of Asia. 


for the peop 
A SOUTHERN WORKER. ~ 


Laid Off - tim 
*- JERSEY-CITY, - 
Dear Editor: 


Arrived last week from 
and find unemp high and 
jobs hard to find. I was laid off 
three weeks ago. I am very un- 
happy, TC or unemploy- 
ed, under this system of capital- 
ism. I enjoy your paper tremen- 
dously. I plan to attend the Jef- 


_ferson School of Social Science 


when financially able. 


Lt 


News of France 
BROOKLYN. 
Dear Editor: | 
I would very much appreciate 


if the Worker would print an ar- - 


ticle on France. What role & the 


® * Communist Party playing at ee 


ent? Has the party really 
teriorated as the Times and other 
papers would wish us to believe. 
My sincerest gratityde for a 
remarkable little paper. . 
B. L. 
Editor's Note: We will, shortly. 
And thanks. 


Send These Kids 
To Summer Camp 


WITH SCHOOL closing-time 


-cumber 
plus rolls, buttered before leav- 


aration. 


By JO LYNNE 


By Federated Press 


EASY PICNICS 


PLANNING a Fourth of July 
pie Why not treat the family 

a real Sunday 
wtih will be caiy bate in the 
preparation and the cleanup 
afterwards. By taking advantage 
of the paper and plastic acces- 
sories on the Mae now, usin 
aluminum foil for A greg an 
cooking, it is possible to have a 
picnic with no dishwashing ex- 
cept the vacuum bottle for bev- 
erage that you bring home any- 
way. 

In addition to paper plates 
and cups there are plastic 
spoons ,and forks that are so 
cheap you can throw them 
away after use.- And here is a 
eta ig Fd picnic dimer that 
Should be popular with the 
whole family: 


Fried chicken, vemneees eo 
tatoes, a large selec tion of raw 


vi vegetables to eat with the fin- 


gers—celery, carrots, greew pep- 
per rings, tomato wedges, cu- 
ers, green onions— 


ing home, ‘a good home-made 
e complete the menu. 


hee the fried chicken loose- 
ior slensinsins foil; Waving: Gee 

a va the package open. Cover 
with paper toweling or a ‘elean 


wa towel The chicken will 
u wrap it tightly 


while hot ae will stay crisp: if- 


eked. It will cool, of 


loosely 
ut is just as good that 


course, 

—— 
Line the baking pan in which 

you make the sca se potatoes 


with heavy foil. When they are 


done, transfer the potatoes to a 
firm cardboard box. Cover with 
foil and wrap. in several layers 
of per. The cake can be 
carried sameway but with- 
out the newspaper wrapping .to 
keep it hot. 

Of course eden know that any 
meat or sala e not -pack- 
ed in ice ond here be. pace within 
four hours of cooking, so try to 
plan to avoid leftovers and eat 
the pieinic meal soon after prep- 


PICNIC CAKE 
This, easy, delicious © picnic 


cake is baked with a topping ~ 


and needs’ no frosting,” 


dinner picnic . 


¥ a tag brown sugar 

Cream shortening- and su 
together, beat in eggs. Sift t dry 
ingredients together and stir in 
alternately with milk, adding 
vanilla. Line a 9-inch square 
pan with foil, grease foil and 
pour in cake batter. Arrange 
marshmallows on top, rounded 
sides up and sprinkle the sugar 
and nuts over top. Bake at 350 
degrees for 50 minutes. 
MILDEW PRECAUTIONS 

Get ready to prevent mildew 
damage in your home before the 
hot, _humid~ weather sets in. 
Molds that cause — thrive 


in damp, warm, Bhited. venti- 
lated and poorly a places. 
They grow on anything from 


which they can get iead.raaaheeac 
linen, silk, wool, paper, wood, 


leather—often getting a start on 


dust or other foil, They decay 
wood and discolor fabrics «nd 


leather. If left to grow, they may 


eat into fabrics, rot and ruin 


them. 
Make sure that clothes. or 


other articles cre clean and dry 
when stored for the summer and 
put in a clean, dry place. 
Though the basement may seem 
dry, it's ‘hazardous for summer 
storage because of condensation 
> muEg) weather. Automatic 
e ifving. liances are 
being widely sad cadens sini espe-. 
cially in basements. Electric 
fans, chemicals that absorb 
moisture and keeping an electric 
bulb burning in small clothes 
closets are bo helpful against 
mildew. 

Keep leather shoes and lug- 
gage clean and well polished 
with a good wax dressing to 


ward off mildew. A higher up- 


per shelf is better for storage 
than the floor. If mildew does 


with a cloth wrun 

ture of ag 

water and d 

with thick 

soap, wipe and Ps so sada 


without which they cannot live. 
The heart, a hollow, muscular 
structure, by alternately con- 
tracting and relaxing; pumps the 
blood through a profuse. net- 
work of arteries, veins and capil- 
laries. These vessels haye a total. 
length of about 12,000 miles. 

Disorders which attack thig 
blood distribution system at one 
point or another now cause more 
than 750,000 deaths each yéar 
~ the United Sites, plat ee under- 

ing cases are 
the disorders r ible for. the 
most prevalent forms of cardio- 
vascular. diseasé—rheumatic fev- 
er, high blood pressure and hard- 
ening of the arteries. But the 
American Heart Association re- 
ports steady pr in oe i cam- 
paign to wiley these 

Hypertension, in nee ‘de 
is a chronic elevation of blood 
pressure, results from an abnor- 
mal, widespread constriction of 
the arteries, the smallest of the 
arteries, situated at the extremity 
of the vascular system. Narrow- 
ing of their calibre heightens re- - 
sistance to blood flow, rai 
pressure throughout the arteries. 


If this elevated pressure persists, 
it frequently initiates processes 
which soem the pean: with 
or kidneys - erin 

their blééd supp , oD 


‘On. the. basis. a wha, alle : 


causes high blood 
‘ not yet been found 


chemistry may all; in varying de- 
gree, contribute to the chronic 
elevation of his bldod pressure. 


* 

ONE-AIM of research is to find 
more accurate, selective diagnos- 
tic methods to help the physician 
determine which of many possi- 
ble causes is predominant in a 
given case and to choose the 
proper therapy. 

Although final answers to what 
essure have, 
owledge al- 
ready gained to extensive re- 
search made it possible to 
devise effective methods oftreat- 


ment through surgery or drugs. 
- The constriction of thé arter- 
ioles can often be relieved, and 


blood pressure reduced, through 


race interference with 

sym etic nervous 

result can be Bb 9 
gs which set up a chemical 

blockade of these nerve path- 

ways. Or it can-be brought about 


through the use of other drugs 
which neutralize blood-borne 


me 
by 


chemical substances acting with |, ... 


constrictive force directly on the 
arterioles. 

In these and in other ways, 
including restriction-of air gs in 
_,the. diet, many. cases of high 


"blood prorat can _BgW, Re cone 


trolled, 2... eee] 0. + eee Ree 


| Georgia 


here again, and children looking 
for long. happy days of playing in 
the sunshine, parents are some of 
the busiest people in town ,trying 
to plan for their youngsters’ sum- 
mer ~vaction. 

For the luckiest children it 
means getting ready for camp, or 
for trips to the country. For-many 


Sen cup butter or margarine 

8 ox" baking powder 

1 cup milk — 

12 marshmallows, cut in -half 
2 cup coarsely chopped pecans 
1% eups light brown sugar 
2% cups sifted flour 

Ye tsp. salt 


others, it means the prospect of 
family outings tothe beaches and 
parks, with long hours out-of- 
doors. 

At this time of the year, a busy 
foster-parent is also making plans 
for those children whosé. mothers 
or fathers are victims of unjust 
jail sentences. It is the Political 
Prisoners Relief. Committee which 
is working on behalf of children 
whose parents are involved in 
Smith Act or Taft-Hartley' trials, 
and racist frame-up cases. 

APPEALING for. fands to aid 
these chidren spend a somewhat 
happier summer than they would 

erwise, the committee de-jare 
ae some family situations they 

p 

“There is. Larry, whose : father 
was executed in ‘a rape frame-up 
.. a brother and sister pesiashe 
from each other and ‘in different 
because their parents are both im- 
prisoned , Ingram children 
whose mother. serves life in a 
jail because .. a.-:white/to 


supremacist was killed as "de-idi 


vee Be ea 0.2 


Letete Cuvee 


two! 


meeting 


children of a labor leader who stood 
his ground in defense of working 


peopte.” 


“These children are political vie- 


tims,” said a committee represen- 
tative. “By helping all of them, we 
show that we are one with their 
valiant parents who 
now suffer-so that all 
have a better future:” 


a pee 


FUNDS raised in the summer ap- 


peal are used in various ways. 
Some children are sent to cones 
badly needed food and clothin 


sent. to 


other Ss; younger ~ | 
ced in nurseries where others 
this assistance in order to 


work, 
Beyond the summer season, the bi 
committee maintains close personal 


in all activities for a 2 
+ Those ho wih help « enild 


ead bi cad ah 
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3600 
Queens -1400 
N.Y. State Total 10000 
Miscellanceus 


$ 70000 


National Total 16000 


(Overall) 


$110000 


PEURIFOY, UNCROWNED KING 


ithe invasion wrote gloomily: 


: (Continued from Page 4) 
arrests and murders against the 
Marxists of Guatemala whom the 
people have elected to their unions 
and to their parliament. 

There -were four -Communists 
elected to the parliament. 


FEW AMERICANS KNOW that 
United Fruit—which seeks to get 
back in Guatemala.jts monopoly 
of the railroads, the large lands, 
the utilities, and its special tax 
deals with the old corrupt regimes, 
“has powerful agents in the highest 
U. S. government circles. Among 
these are Robert Cutler (adviser 
to Eisenhower), Secretary of Com- 
merce Weeks, and others of the 
“Boston banking group. 
connected to United Fruit through | 
banks. ‘ 


BUT THERE IS the other side. 
This brutal overthrow of Guate- 


malan democracy aroused up and 
down Latin America an unprece- 


dented solidarity of all classes and) 


parties denouncing “the Washing- 
ton war against a sister Latin’ 
American — state. This universal 
anger was strong even before the 
Monzon puppets were installed. 
What will it a 

NO WONDER New York Post 
writer, Max Lerner, who supported 


Clip this number 104 and keep ft safe. 

Temerrew’s Dally Werker will carry 
Namber 1065. 

When you have accumulated “18 sue- 
cessive coupons — 3 weeks’ worth of 
Werkers and Daily Werkers—yeu can 


— ipo bh ml garde Ae ae se 


and —— published—at 
half price. They are 


” They are| “The State Department will not 
‘admit that it played a role in this 
counter-revolution, and the Cen- 
tral- Infelligence Agency (secret 
service headed by Allen Dulles, 
John Foster's brother) never admits 
anything. But no one in Central 
America or Europe will accept 
these denials astrue . 
beyond doubt that the counter- 
revolutionary regime could not 
‘have had airplanes. without our 
connivance, 
(June 30.) 


means have been hurtful~to -the 
United States and its prestige... 


‘ica will believe that the United 
States ‘was involved u 
in the last ten days 
Guatemala. 
defeat or Arbenz and the Cofmmu- 
nists as more evidence of Ameri- 
can power—and intervention.. The 
fear and hatred of the United 
States, 
Latin America, will increase rath- 
er than decrease.” 
Post, June 30.) 


sian imperialism in Guatemala” 
fooled 
the United States. Will we Ameri- 
cans allow ourselves to be less 
knowing? W'll we let our name be 
used 
which dare to defy Big Business 
control over their countries? If 
we do, we strengthen the same 
democracy-hating forces 


“While the result is good, the 


“, « « most people in Latin Amer- 
oF valence fn 


They will take the 


so widespread through 


eae Union. A partial report 
on findin 


Teacher 


from 160 schools. 


crease in the number of Negro 
teachers during the last three years. 
Negro teachers, however, it shows, | 
seem to be concentrated in a few 
schools, with 

schools, employin 
all the Negro teachers in that bor- 
ough. Another statistic was the 
number of substitutes as compared 
with regular teachers—with 15%, 
of the total white teaching staff 
in 
| Nageo teachers. 


thus far in New York 
ews, is based on findings 


The figures show a slight in- 


four Brooklyn’! 
90 percent of 


but 45%. of | 


that category, 


(New York) 


The New York Mirror (Hearst): 


a 


if not assistance.” 
Washington's cover-up of “Rus- 


proctically no one outside 


strangle -democracies 


to 


against 


HOUSING 


tually no public housing, the only 
real means of helping tenants and | 
warding 
wolves. 


projects affected in New York 
State with the money put up by 
the promoters and the windialls 
they got. In each of these places, 
»itenants are paying higher rents 


Parkway Manor 
Inc., Flushing 
Gien Oaks Village, 
Bellerose 
Beach Haven Apts. 
Rego Park Apts. ane. m 


(Continued from Page 2) 


construction 


off the 


Below is a partial listing of 


Investment Windfall 
$ 3,000 $1,371,400 


Kew Gardens Apt. Inc. 12,000 336,455 | 
Kew 


Gardens 
Hills Inc. 4,000 582,900 


82,500 4,324,700 | 


Inc., Brooklyn 549,000 


Elmhurst 2,000 2,015,400 


implicit 
22,200 ‘Peace in Indochina as a result of 
the French-Vietminh talks, loomed |« 
on the horizon and that the Dulles 
4,047,900 | war plot for. that little country was 
‘severely jolted. 


* 
FOR AMERICANS, however, 


(Continued from’ Page 1) 


ernment, through Secretary 
State John Foster Dulles, had 
already impressed upon . Nehru. |? 


its displeasure at the Indian |' 


| leader's 


ition favoring the 
seating of Peking in the United 
Nations and hg refusal of An- 
dia to join in a military bloc hos- 
tile to New. China. ~*~ 
It was the trend of the Bri: 
tish toward the’ Indian 


position 
and away from the U.S. policy . 


‘5 fomenting Indochina war aoe 
ostering war tensions 
prompted President adikivets 


.| to invite Churchill. and his for- 


eign minister, Anthony, Eden, 
to Washington last weekend. 


Churchill's remarks -quoted 
above, which were delivered at 
a newsmens luncheon at the 
Statler. Hotel, revealed how 
wide the gap between official 
British and U.S. positions re- 
mains after the weekend talks. 
This is the significant fact, de- 
spite the almost meaningless 


400-word statement issued by } 


Churchill and Eisenhower at 
the conclusion of their talks. 


IN THAT STATEMENT 
Churchill agreed to “ for- 
ward” ge for “ ive 
defense” Southeast Asia, 
whether or a the pending talks 
between the French and ° the 
Vietminh achieve a settlement 
of the fighting in Indochina. 
This was a face-saver for Dulles 
whose major objective at” the 
moment is the creation of a 
Southeast Asian “anti-Commu- 
_ suas 

ut even Washington 
liticos were not claiming aR 
much for this concession. In 
their minds there was the mem- 
ory of Eden addressing Parlia- 
ment on the eve of his depar- 
ture for the U. S. and calling for 
a “Locarno-type” a agreement in 
the Far East, in which People’s 
China would .be a part .and 
which would rely on ALL the 
Asian powers to combat aggres- 
sion. There was no indication 
that Churchill had retreated 
from the Locarno proposal and 
in his remarks to the newsmen 
there was, on the contrary, ev- 


idence that he was sticking to it. 


And even more positive was the 
acknowledgement 


of. 


that 


WORLD H HAILS COEXIST NC 


|and Paris treaties which would 


incorperate a German army into 
the E Defense Community. 


many aination of French action, 
a development which would cre- 
ate new threats to peace in the 
heart. of Europe. 

One turns from the Churchill- 
Eisenhower communique to the 
joint statement on Nehru and 
Chou with sheer enjoyment. For ‘it 
has clearly welded two great na- 
tions comprising almost half the 
- of the globe into a 
Orce consecrated to the preserva- 
tion of ce throughout that 
great half-world. The principles 
which should: guide relations be- 
tween any two countries, they said, 


are: 
“First, mutual respect for each 
other's territorial integrity and 
sovereignty. 

“Secondly, nonaggression. 

“Thirdly, noninterference 
each other’s internal affairs. 

“Fourthly, equality and mutual_ 
benefit, and 

“Fifthly, peaceful co-existence. 


And the prime ministers went 
to the essence of the matter of 


ful co-existence in their ob- 
servation that: 

. differént social and polliti- 

val "systems exist in various ye ante 
of Asia and the world. Ow- 
ever, the above bine prin- 
ciples are accepted and acted up- 
on, and there is no interference by 
any one country with another, 
these differences should not come 
in the way of peace or create con- 
flicts,” 
“In particular,” the two prime 
ministers added, they “ho that 
these principles would be applied 
tothe solution of problems in In- 
dochina, where’ a political settle- . 
ment should aim at the creation 
of free, democratic unified and in- 
dependent states which should not 
be used for aggressive purposes or 
be subjected to foreign interven- 
tion.” 

THE GENEYA CONFERENCE 
falks on Indochina are expected 
to resume July 12 with the French 
committed to the principle of a 
political settleraent as co-equal in 
importance with a cease-fire. In- 
formed opinion says the agreement 
likely to be reached includes the 
“neutralization” of Laos and Cam- 
bodia and the unification of Viet- 
nam with the government of that 
state to be determined in an all- 
Vietnam election, followed by the 
withdrawal — of foreign (French) 


in 


Kingsway Development 

Inc:, “Brooklyn . sii there. was a grim overtone in the 
‘apparent agreement of Churchill 
and Eisenhower to ‘push. forward | 
in the rearming of Western Ger- 
many. 

According to the communique of 
lng sac pm! 
in Janguage w su t 

en ity the U. S. are still hope- 
ful the that by pressure on France, 
that paint $s new premier, Pierre} bein 
Mendes-France, can be persu persed 


to secure ratification of the Bonn 


© A new album of 16 splendid new 
eee Se Sr Sane wre 


“* Phillip Bonesky’s magnificent new 
—e nevel, Burning Valley— 


B. DuBois’ “Seuls of 


us here at home. 


ieee Parents 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Dr. Clark asked:' 

“Could the Board of Education 
with a positive attitude towards 
integration put into effect a more 


enlightened zoning system for 
schools — particularly in “fringe” 


areas?” 
Another phase of New York City 


2,000 
Offer Ends July | Un ‘school discrimination is underway 


evecenenneenenseeenen=" in a survey being made by the Special Summer Offer-- 


a ie ce af TO ALL WORKER SUBSCRIBERS 
Political Affairs and oceasional DAILY WORKER READERS 
NOW READY FOR JULY 


SPECIAL RATE during the two summer months — 
Here are the contents of this OUTSTANDING ISSUE 
Hands Off Guatemala!, ‘National Committee, CPUSA * One ral Daily Worker sub for $8 


Regular price is $12 
For the Freedom of Eugene Dennis, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn (Regular price is $12) 
The Declaration of Independence, Herbert Aptheker * Two timely, exciting, just-published works of Daily Worker writers—Virginia 


The Geneva Conference, Richard Walker Gardner’s “Story of the Rosenbergs,’’ and Joseph Starobin’s “Eye-witness in 
The Fight to Abolish Segregated Schools, Doxey A. Wilkerson Indochina” — both for $1. They regularly sell for $1 each.’ 


Two Draft Program. Discussion Articles, William Weinstone (Add. 20¢ for postage .and mailing) 
and David Goldway | (This effer holds for all DAILY WORKEF ssubseribers) 


and the Gets DAILY WORKER sub yourself. Ga after your permet: and friends to subscribe. 


? Single Copy 25¢ © Subscription $2.50 AE mailing te your summer residence. rig yack Pree ee an Ped ; 
r 
| 


troops. 
Back in Washington, Dulles, 
watching the fading of his hopes 


of using the Indochina war as the 
instrument for continued tensions 
in the Far East, was turning with 
increased. zeal. toward Europe 
where he counts on using Ger- 
emi to rekindle war fires now 

uenched by the will for 
peace 5 kt the peoples of the world | 
and in the first place, of Asia. : 


Arrowhead Gardens 
Development Corp., 
Flushing 

Ed Donner Gardens 
Inc., Jackson Heights 1,000 

Cathedral Gardens, 
Hempstead . 1,000 

Kingsway Gardens, 

Brooklyn 

Bayshore Gardens, 
Belle Harbor 

Alley Park Housing 
Corp; Tith Road 
Realty Corp.,-Bayszide 6,000 

Iriquois Apis. Inc., 
Hollis 


91,908 


10,500 


428, 500 
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EP. Katharine St. George, house at 2°Gracie Square, in Man-/every stripe.” This was widely in- 
R the Congresswoman from terpreted as a pledge to get rid 
Millionaire's Row — Tuxedo of all local Republicans ‘who op- 


Park, N. Y.—has introduced the posed Fish. 


~ Once -in Congress, she promptly 
bill McCarthy has wanted for| launched a campaign that seemed 
years ...a law to set up a censor 


distinctly Fish-y , .. an attack on 
in Washington with power to die- of|State Department officials who ap- 
tate which papers, books, maga-jlabors most dangerous enemies, 


pointed.as labor attache a son-in- 
zines and movies the American peo-| Hamilton Fish. This anti-Semitic! law of Sidney Hillman, CIO found- 
le can see. . - |red-hunter led the pro-fascist out-|er,who had long been a favorite 
Her bill, HR 9317, requires noth-| fit, America First, in the ‘30s, and/target of Fish. 
ing as old-fashioned as proof. Alljis currently a chief organizer of the. * 
the Postmaster Genera] needs is|new fascist party, Pro-America, be-| DURING the eight years since 
“reasonable grounds” to declafe any|ing formed in Chicago. then, she has piled up an anti-labor, 
publication “subversive,” and then} When’ Fish ran for Congress/anti-people voting record that goes 
suspend its publishers’ mailing|from her district in 1942, Mrs. St./straight down the line. She~voted 
rights “forthwith and' without prior|George was chairman of the Re-/to ' : 
notice.” publican county campaign commit-| —End price control and weaken 
Since Mrs. St. George has donejtee for his reelection. rent control, 
all this in the name of Americanism,, IN THE °44 campaign, when; -—Slash funds for public hous- 
and has already listed some two|Dewey was running for Congress| ing and public power, 
dozen newspapers to get the axe,/and Fish for Congress, she again}; —Put across the Taft-Hartley law 
it’s logical to ask: | headed the county Republican com-|to, cripple unions, 
+ mittee. Midway in the campaign} —Override Truman’s veto of the 
Fish injected racism into the cam-| McCarran Act, —_— 
paign, endangering Dewey's vote.| -—Put over the Tidelands -Oil 
Within weeks every county commit-| steal. 
tee in the district followed Dewey’s| Just Iast week she lined up with 
George is a fair sample of the Hud-jlead and repudiated Fish .~ . all]a minority on the House Committee 
son River aristocracy. Born wealthy,|but the one headed by Mrs. St./on Post Office and Civil Service to 
educated abroad, she married|George. denounce a seven-percent raise for 
George St. George, whose grand-| Fish lost, that year, and in 1946,/a half-million postal workers. 
father was president, of the First|Mrs. St. George entered the cam-| But even this record pales be- 
National Bank of New York, and| paign herself. | fore her latest effort to overthrow 
who now is the director of several| In“a mock contest in the Repub- 


the First Amendmént and estab- 
banks and vice-president of Em-|licah primaries, Fish opposed her.|lish a Lord High Executioner of the 
pire Trust Co. She won the noniination—and Fish’s 


press. 
She is vice-president and treas-jsupport. Rumors that she was} Already, protests against the St. 
urer of her husband’s wholesale} Fish’s protege were so ome that 


George bill have come from the 
coal brokerage firm, the St. George|she was forced to issue a formal/ Washington Post, CIO News, Edi- 
Coal Co., at 2 Wall St. denial, but campaigned on the/tor and Publisher, the Detroit Free 

The St. Georges aren't limited to promise “to rid the (Republican)/Press, from the Furtiers - Joint 
Tuxedo Park—they have a town'Party of subversive elements of 


Chekhov's Creed of Beauty [Mu 


hattan—and she manages to find 
time for the Newburgh Saddle and 
Bridle Club, and the American As- 
sociation of Horse Shows. 

Even before her own career in 
Congress, which dates from 1947, 
she had strong ties. with one of 


ae 
TRATION © 
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- WHO IS this woman? How did 

she get to Congress? What's her 

idea of “Americanism?” 
Katherine Price Collier — St. 


TVA Deal Is $140 Million 
Bonus for the Power Trust 


By JOHN B. STONE 
WASHINGTON, 
By Federated Press 
IN A MAJOR speech in the Sen- 
ate June 22 E%tes Kefauver (D- 
Tenn) spelled out a complicated 


problem in simple terms and came 

up with this conclusion—because °°, they —— so ete “ 
.|the government, But it would no 

cr icy Pua tag I~ sc ‘be for AEC. It would have to be 


thority and because of his fondness for TVA. So the AEC and Middle 


for th tentates of privat er, 
mars! ,nay~nmnai ol awa on yc, sco South Utilities and Southern Com- 


President Eisenhower is trying to ) 
railroad through the federal. gov-|Panies worked out a deal. The pow- 
er barons would build a huge new 


ernment a $140 million subsidy to ' A DU 
plant just outside TVA territory, 


AEC to shop round among private. 
power barons for an additional 600,- 
000 kilowatts of capacity. This AEC 
did. The capacity was needed in 
Ohio and Kentucky but the private 
barons had ideas of their own. 
Sure, they said, for a handsome 


| see 
Muscle Man 
(Continued from pége 8) 


(Continued from Page 3) 
continued to grow. His mature 


prose works reached a high de- 
* gree of perfection and, in the 
words of Gorki, he had become 


incomparable as a stylist. Leon 
Tolstoy, who loved Chekhov both 


as a writer and as a man, called 
him “The Pushkin of prose.” 

Chekhov's art attracts you by 
its profound truth and its so- 
briety. Brevity was his favorite 
precept. He called it “the sister 
of talent” and said’ that the art 
of writing consists in being able 
to strike out bad writing. 

* 


HIS STORIES are without ar- 
tifice and are rich in content. 
But no matter how rich the con- 
tent—and it could sometimes have 
been made into a big novel— 
Chekhov .compressed it into a 
short story, creating striking char- 
acters and psychological types. 
His language is simple and amaz- 
ingly precise. 

Yet the breadth of its descrip- 
tion of various ‘aspects of Rus- 
sian life and of representative 
types of the different social class- 
es and orders in Russia at the end 
of the 19th Century and the be- 
pinning of the 20th makes Chek- 

ovs art truly epic. His sort 
stories are both truthful chroni- 
cles of Russian society on the eve 
of the first revolution and a 
great humanist’s poetic dream of 
the future. | 

Chekhov's dramatic art repre- 
sented a new stage in’the de- 
velopment of the Russian’ and 
world theatre. He brought to it 
new and fresh idea, scenic situa- 
tions and action. He created a 
new type of drama—the lyrical 
comedy—and made a great con- 
tribution to the study of realist 
“eg and acting. His plays 

ave the same intimate quality 
as his short stories, the same sim- 
plicity, the same subtle: finesse 
in presentation, and the same 


psychological skill in the char: | 
acterization. They can be describ- | 


ed as intimate, lyrical short stories 
b t on the stage-li 


| comedy, unique of their kind. 


In 1896 he wrote “The Sea- 
gull,” staged two years later by 


the Art Theatre, which first per- 


formed Chekhov's remarkable 
plays, “The Seagull” was a real 
revolution in the theatre. 

In “Three Sisters,” “The Sea- 
gull” and his last play, “The 
momar te _ ex- 
pres great faith in the com- 
ing = which will brin 
into life the desire to create an 
will set itself noble aims: respect 
for man, happiness and beauty. 
This poetic hope envelopes Nina 
Zarietchnaia, Ania, the student 
Trofimov and others of his char- 
acters. Chekhov's last short 
stories and his many ‘letters to 
his family and friends are full of 
shining thoughts on the great 
transformations to come. 

The writer, unfortunately, did 
not live to see that time: The last 
three or four years of. his life 
were a and desperate 
battle against death which, both 
as a sick man-and as a doctor, he 


felt to be near. 
He died in Badenweiler, Ger- 


many, on Jan. 17, 1904 (new 


le) in the presence of his wife, 
Olga Leonardovna Kipper-Chek- 
hovna, the great Russian actress. 
His ashes-were transported to 
Russia and buried in the ceme- 
tery of the Novo-Dievitchy con- 
vent in Moscow. 

Chekhov's aesthetic : influence 
on Russian and world literature 
is very great; there is not a single 
modern writer who is not affect- 
ed by it. Bernard Shaw said: “In 
the Pleiad ‘of great European 
dramatists contemporary with Ib- 
sen, Chekhov is a star of the 
first magnitude. He ranks along- 


side Tolstoy and Turgeniev.” 


‘|bank as security. In 1912, rebellion/that more power would be needed 


{Latin America including participa-/successful attempts agai 
tion in the Gran Chaco war of/ministratior pres. Bare 


the private power trust. 
Mind you, this is the adminis- 
tration which said it couldn’t afford 


ropean interference. In 1914 U.S. 
Marines landed to “supervise” elec- 


tions. Two years later the country], vit Sande foe bids tensile faci: 
was under military occupation by! ilies because of the need to “balance 
the Navy, with the Dominican gov-|the pas It seems balancing the 
ernment and laws suspended and|budget a relatively minor 
the president in exile. objective when it is possible by 
; : ~ overnment edict to add more mil- 

A révolutionary movement” inij-.. to the already well-heeled 
Haiti in 1915 was another pretext|/hank accoun's of the power boys. 
for landing U. S. Marines to “re-| Kefauver pointed out much more 
store order.” They stayed long|than $140 million is at stake. The 


: hole question of raiding huge 
enough to supervise elections held|™ oted , 
under American guns, and to force 25 00 a ee 


is involved. As the Tennessean put 
the signing of a treaty placing thelit, “If the Atomic Energy Commis- 
management of finances and of the/sion can be used for this purpose, 
police under U. S. authority, To|for power for Memphis, Tenn., then 
the protests of the Haitians and 7 id o: = oe the power 
alarmed American cifizens, the|{~°, ° eveland, O., Seattle, 


pious answer was given by the Wash., or Portland, Ore.” 


a. ; In other words if the President 
st gasp be ee and his cabinet of millionaires get 


oe »jaway with this deal they can hand 
— hal power a 90 over all power contracts to their bil- 
. 


Years: llionaire friends and énd public 
" power once and forever. 
NICARAGUA and Honduras, the * 
main bases from. which the .pres-| THE STORY behind the AEC- 
ent invasion of Guatemala was/TVA private power deal ordered 
launched, have long been Ameri-|by Eisenhower can best be describ- 
can puppet states. ed as a magnificent shel: game op- 
U. S. Marines first intervened inj erated at the expense of the Ameri- 
Nicaragua to prevent a revolution|can taxpayer and for the benefit of 
against the government in 1909./ the private power carnival. - 
U. S. bankers loaned money; and} . Last year when the AEC facili- 
U. S. officials took over the cus-|ties began to expand: like yeast-fill- 
toms, the railways, and the national}ed dough, it was generally known 


was again suppressed .by American|from TVA to run the plants. But 
armed forces..The U, S. intervened|the private. power-minded GOP 
again in 1925, dominated Congress refused to ap- 
. The Marines were withdrawn in|propriate money for TVA to ex- 
1933, but left behind an armed Na-|pand its facilities, | 
tional Guard, whose leader was} Then in his budget message last 
a Gen. Somoza, now president of| January Eisenhower instructed the 
icaragua. 7 - ; 

In 1919 there was U. S. inter-|power in Brazil during the same 
vention in Honduras, again in 1924/period. _: : 
and 1925. : SINCE 1944, when the present 
During the 1930s, though there| popular government came to power 
was less operi show of armed forces,|in Guatemala, in this country alone 
there was continued interference injthere have been more than 30 un- 


ee. 


i at restoring 
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tion—all 


the ad-| - 


across the Mississippi from Mem- 
phis. They would sell the power 
generated by this plant, not to AEC, 
but to TVA. TVA could use the 
power for the Memphis area which 
it now supplies and could then di- 
vert 600,000 kilowatts of-its own 
power to the AEC facilities. , 
* 


THIS would give private power 
an entering wedge to wreck TVA, 
The private power would not be 
dangerously wedded to AEC since 
the new plant is 200 miles from 
the closest AEC facility. 

And while preparing to wreck 
TVA, the two power combines 
would be able to get that $140 mil- 
lion subsidy from the U, S. tax- 
payers. Mgt 

All five AEC members were op- 
posed to this deal. But Eisenhower 
ordered it consummated and it has 
gone to the Budget Bureau. AEC es- - 
timates: that over the 25 year life 
of the contract, the private power 


the fees TVA would charge AEC 
for power. 
Kefauver probably was too much 
of a gentleman to point out that the 
Eisenhower order telling his AEC 
members to toe the private power 
rofit line was issued June 17, the 
irst anniversary of Eisenhower's fa- 
mous declaration that TVA is an ex- 
ample of “creeping socialism.” © 
At any rate’Kefauver called on 
the Senate to halt this galloping 
profiteerism before it has swallow- 
ed up the country’s entire system 
of public power. 
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Sec. Humphrey of the Treas- — 
ury Department said that unem- 
ployment, which the Census Bu-_ - 
reau fixed at 3.7 million in Feb-_ . 
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priations subcom-— . 
not say how many 
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fees will be‘$140 million more than’ ~ 
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- mew sub to the papers, to the July 


1954 will indeed be a very 


Urges E 
~ GutDown Restriction on Trade 


DETROIT.—Detroit area Meth- 
odists at their annual 
here last month urged an end to 
American 


support of “a 
morally 
china. 
PE SE oe ag 
Peace Committee, 


by its World Peace 
headed by Rev. as S. Jury, 


On June 22, 1954, the Detroit 
Free Press sent one of its men 
out on the street to read_the Daily 
Worker on street corners to see 
what would happen to him. 

To his great chagrin no one 


him, spp stared at the 
hess on 


‘ him mele th they-00 b pe 
Ww uy @ copy 
of the paper. 

‘The reporter who carried the 
paper from the Free Press office 
to various "downtown corners and 
had his picture taken reading the 

per, didn't know what a service 

was doing the paper. 

The following day, someone 

ve us $100 for the DW fund 

ive and our circulation depart- 
ment reports that in the last two 
_ weeks some 39 a have 
come in. 

The headline was: “Lehman! 
Moves in Senate to Oust McCarthy 
from 2 Posts.” Significantly on 
June 22, the Free Press had no 
such headline. That's why you 
have to read the Daily Worker 
and Worker. That’s why we got 
39 new subscribers and $100 to 
keep the paper going. We urge 
the Free Press, do it again soon. 

We urge our readers to con- 
tinue their contributions to the 
Daily Worker and Worker Press 
fund. We have a quota here of 


$2,500 and so far we have raised 
only a small portion of it. 


Bring your renewals, or your 


* in Indo- 


4 picnic. Send us in these $5 and) 
$10 bills. 


Auto Worker and the Future| 


‘ By E. PENN 
(Second of a Series) 
IN OUR previous article we; 
inted out. that the automo- 
ile industry is facing a crisis 
of over-production; that even 
in 1950, when it produced a 
record 6,666,000 passenger cars 
and 1,337,000 trucks and buses, it 
was still operating well below ca- 
pacity. We conservatively placed its 
annual productive capacity at 10 


million vehicles and showed that} 


employment in 1950 would have 
increased more than 25 percent’ if 
the industry had operated at ca- 
pacity. 
In 1954 the scene greatly differs 


- from 1950. No one, not even the 


most optimistic, is even suggesting 
that the industry turn out 10 mil- 
lion Saeed Predictions e Rang 
senger car uction range 4 
gloomy 4,500,000 to a “rosy” 5,- 
500,000. Some of the spokesmen 
for the auto companies are gleefully 
ting out that 1954 promises to 

be the “third or fourth. best year” 
. From their point of view 

good 
year for their dividends will un- 
remain high. : 
Byt for the worker the “third or 
fourth best_year” means a bad year. 
It means. a year of protracted :lay- 
offs, lowered living standards and 

inomened misery. 
* 


ASSUMING that the most favor- 
able conditions concerning passen- 


ear production are correct, then 
‘passenger car production will drop 


~ FLAT FOR RENT 
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additional 


ought to be encouraged.” 
© “We call upon our country to 
cease from . i pe 
— destruction and to apply their 
poe science, scientists, “re- 
nd money in- peacetime use 


(Mt. Olivet Church in Dearborn, 
June 9-18, spoke for some 500: 


The area conference, meeting at 


Methodist churches. Its peace stand 
Pog blicity im the daily press 
wever, reported its po- 


nine, against M yism and 
segregation. 


COBO GANG FLOUTS BAN” 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Herman Gardens, John W. Smith 
Homes, Charles Terrace and Park- 
side have been reserved for White 
Only. There are two ‘all-Negro 
projects, Sojourner Truth and 
Brewster, totalling 1,477 units. 

Judge ‘Lederle ruled on June 
22 in a case initiated ‘in’ 1950 by 
the Detroit Branch of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People: 

“.«+ The regulation, policy, cus- 
tom, usage, conduct and practice 
of the defendants (members of 
Cobo’s Housing Commission) in 
refusing to lease to plaintiffs, and 
other Negro applicants similarly|; 
situated, certain units of public 
housing under their administra- 
tion, control and management in 


accordance with a strict policy of 
racial segregation, is a violation 


of the Constitution and laws of the} 


United States, -particularly the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States 
and Title 8, Section 41 and 42 of 
the United States Code... 


“The Court concludes that in 
public housing the doctrine of 


from 6,122,000 in 1953 to 5,500,-: 

000 in 1954 or roughly 10 percent. 
Thus,.even under “favorable” 
conditions, employment can be ex- 
pected to drop 10 percent from the 
1953 level. 1953, it should be re- 
membered, was a year in which} 
large scale unemp t occurred 
Seeenet the indus . And if this 
is the prospect — or 
fourth best year,” what will the out- 
look be for 1955, which may. well, 
turn out to be the ‘fifth best year?” 


* 


WHAT IS EVEN moat perturb- 
ing is the fact that this present 
crisis contains within ’ itself the 
seeds ofan even graver one. The 
automobile companies are reacting 
to the crisis by engaging in ruth- 
less competition with. one another. | 
Ford and GM are-desperately rac- 
ing with each other to capture as 
large a share of the market as 
sible. This means heavy Nas 285 
tion schedules today oad layoffs. 
toward the end of the year. Under 
present market conditions they}. 
cannot keep up their current pace. 
(Dealers inventories at the end of 
May numbered 670,000 vehicles, 
an all-time high.) 


Chrysler and the independen 
are busy combining their financial 
resources in order he hold their own); 
against the onslaught .of the Bi 
Two. As a result of their severa 
mergers some important plants! next 
ee been shat down (most of 

iser's Willow Run plant, Chrys- 
ler's San Leandro t, some of 
Hudson's Detroit p ts). | 


In addition all the companies : 
large and small; ‘are frantically 
searching for ways to cut costs. In 


ame da ae 
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ered be 


‘separate but scent has no place. 
Separate housing facilities are in- 
herently unequal. Therefore this 
court holds. that the~plaintiffs and 
others similarly situated for whom 
the actions have been brought 
are, by reason of the segregation 
complained of, deprived of the 
equal protection of’the laws guar- 
anteed by the 14th Amendment. 

“NOW ~ THEREFORE. _IT-.-IS 
ORDERED that the. defendants 
and each of them, their agents, | 
employees, sores gg ster and 
successors be, 
forever enjoined from: 

“1—Denying the plaintiffs, and 
members of the class which the 
laintiffs represent, the right to 
omen any unit in any public aan 
ing project solely because of.. 


race and color... . 
“2—Maintaining separate lists of 
eligible Negro and white appli- 
cants for public housing. 
“3—Maintaining. racially segre- 
gated public housing projects.” 
“Attorneys for the NAACP who 
participated in the case were Ed- 
ward M. Turner, Mrs. Constance. 


e “third or. 


ts. 


B. Motley, Willis M. Graves and] 
Francis Dent. 


means three things: 1) speed-up, 2) 
the” use of automation and 3) e 
forts,:as in Willys Toledo sedi a 
5 percent wage cut, 5 percent em- 
pleyment cut, and increased effi- 
ciency for the» remaining workers 
“was put over. 

GM, Ford. and Chrysler are 
spending hundréds of millions on 
automation. have | 
automatic machines capable-of do- 
ing. the work of several hundred 
men. Thus, the auto workers are 
being confronted with a: situation 


and hereby are,} . 


© AUTOTOWN ALLEY 
Fils THE OLD-TIMER 


“STRANGE REVOLUTION” the Detroit News terms the 
attack by the United Fruit agents on the legitimate government 
of Guatemala, The News in its editorial on June 22 said the 
“military operation” there is “obvigusly based, upon the “neigh- 
boring repnblic of Honduras . . . the so-ca revolutionaries 
obviously proceeded with the blessing and cooperation of the 
neighbor state. The airpower supporting the insurgent ‘cause 
wasn't raised from the ground by magic; its missions couldn't be 
executed unless basing arrangements had been set up outside Gua- 
temala’s berders. . . . What we are witnessing would seem to.be a 
teapot international war. Calling it ‘revolution’ is simply a coén- 
venient diplomatic » This still leaves unanswered 
the question of WHO AND WHAT: ARE BEHIND HONDURAS, 
for it is unthinkable that the ‘latter state would back such a ven- 


‘ture, unprodded, and nothing to go on beyond its own resources, 


. That the game is for high political stakes of considerable 
greater importance than a few banana plantations, is a ‘reminder 
that it entails commensurately risks. WHO BESIDES 


HONDURAS, is ASSUMING THESE RISKS MUST COME TO 


LIGHT AS_THE GUATEMALA ye UNFOLDS.” 


GM'S BOY KIT CLARDY said on May 23 “This is the best 
kind of reaction there could have beer to our hearings.” He said 


“this when ‘he heard two workers had heen ejected from their jobs 


at Buick and Chevy. 
GM's other stooge Harold Green now exposed as a: former 
part of supervision (who headed up goons attacking workers named 
by Clardy) and was fired as a gesture by GM to show their “im- 
partiality,” wrote te Clardy screaming for help. Now Clardy says - 
that “vielences is repugient fo all of a0.” 


DISCRIMINATION bale women, of which there are 175,- 
000 in the UAW-CIO, will not be tolerated during the current mass 
layofts, the union's international executive board warmed, following 
its meeting last. week a two-day conference of the Women’s Na- 
tional a Council - to the. UAW's Women Bureau tackled 


the issue.. 
* 


THE LABOR AND NEGRO PRESS is soctadine-abeiaii to 
Tad tanden ts sande eee ee eek 


siletelng,; Cake chop yaigie Ne lot bat on parela The leaders of this 
| anti-labor, anti-Negro, anti-Communist gang must not get out. 
+ . : 


POLICE COMMISSIONER PIGGINS still has to be heard 
from. about the charges by the UN that cops are telling citizens 
who call them when restaurant refuses to: serve Negroes, that, 
“your. éyes are red’ and “why don’t you go over to Hastings St.” 
The AFL Labor News terms chief cop Piggins a sadist. Strong 
words for Frank Martel of the AFL. 

CAR SALES RISE says an this last .week. It's because 


where their productivity is being}} 


greatly enhanced while, at. the 
same time, the markets for their 
products are steadily shrinking. The 
outlook is intend bleak. 


WHAT IS i solution? Ulkti- 
‘mately, the auto worker's problems, 
like the problems, of every worker, | 

can be permanently solved only 
saacies socialism. . But this does not 
mean that nothing can be done to- 
day under capitali 

The i te solution to the 
auto Ww ’s problem lies within 
three saent fields: hours of 
work, unemployment compensation, 
*1and markets. If his working hours 
are acts a roe loss of take- 
home pay, unemployment 
compensation is increased when ‘he 
is laid’ off, a if the markets for 
nak to expand rather. than 

he will be be able to face the 

_ few ‘years with a fighting 
‘hiioe 

While these three avenues of ap- 


proach are all set rtant, we 
will, for the of this series 


of Me tbe. agi Paar the third 


Tuestion of find 
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peechort —Guy Nunn, UAW- aggressive” its inode, nearly 16. million dollars| 
CIO nightly newscaster, recently | 7 | nse.” | more, But that isn’t all. that United 
told how a pe gd member who! * irged ited | Fruit wants. If Guatemala’ should 
spent much .of his youth.as a) Frui mpany , is : contro get away with buying‘out its hold.) 
Marine wrote him asm said “that board . icy i at fair. valuation —wouldn’t|situation, esour: 
Caribbean. nations start’do-| A Wayne student : edi an at-|the Dulles and the ial tore Fruit. 


if ‘one wanted a job with the 
United - Fruit company a know!-/lies in Rreioa, Net. its tentacles are|ing the same thing in time? Isn’t}tempt is now. bein miade to ren-'Cos. are. aot 


edge af machine. guns was the! fastened across the entire Carib-/it necessary. to teach those upstarts}der Americafis le about. what} indefinitely 

best recommendgtion. . ; a lesson—fast—hard? is happening in ia ‘Guatemala. He! this word fe the cial change 
This worker wrote: “I was told “The Eisenhower-Dulles State and Central America will not en- | 

in 1908. that jf I could assemble its|\department says yes to the ques-| ith straight facet our Leaders dure their miserable conditions 

a Colt Automatic blindfolded the tions and the old image of Yankee/are able to tell. us in one breath! forever.” 

company would Gverlook any ig- | ) Im and dollar diplomacy that the uprising of the Indochi-|' A letter from Elsie Picon of the 

norance I might have about ba- partment i — usted off and put back in busi-|nese -against 100. years of French} Women’s International League for 

nana culture.” |bi : ican i coe. rule in their ag constitutes! Peace and Freedom asks: “Are we — 
Nunn declared that the E Bisen- ita ey cvacluded by stating the|aggression, while - the next/really interested in the welfare of 

hower State Department is put-)- has Saad that| result of this is a bonfire now . . .|breath we are told Pen no a 70g the Guatemalan people? Do we 

.| United Fruit be compensated for/but predicted worse coming when|sion is involved. in the outright in-| want them. to succeed in their 


ting the muscle on Guatemala. . 
having found “resistance” in the|its lands at ‘the same valuation at/Mr. Dulles is given a few weeks/vasion of ap er capa slected social reforms for.a decent life or 
Guatemala blic. . . . are we indifferent to their destruc- . 


small power. The small power is| whith those lands were earlier! to get the gasoline.pumps working. 
States government'tion and return to a dictatorship?” 


shoo — of harboring! taxed. United Fruit wants much! In the letter box of the Detroit “The Uni 


Michigan] Gt. Lakes Fights 


in Wi aH il Dairy Workers Fig + 
the WOrKET co Shorter eek 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, JULY 4. 1954 


Boost Move for Negro 222008 se, 207 nse nay 


‘here last'week for the shorter work! worker told us in describing Thurtdoy 1 morning, gree 24, when thovu- 
week with no reduction in pay./sands of steel workers plugged every aa and the roads leading into 


. e 
(o hi Tressimngn in | M ich | Inside creamery workers demand-| Creat Lakes mill. The company had fired over 100 workers and two 
: 6 ed the 40-hour week with 48 hours| union stewards. 

pay.. Driver salesmen sought two A new set of brass is running the Great Lakes mill, the workers 
for re-election two prominent Ne- weeks off with pay every four|say, and that brass is taking its orders from America’s outstanding — 
CIO, speaxing for over 300,000\gro women ‘egislators. They are months, with additional workers|foe of uinonism, Ernest Weir. 
members in this area, has not en- the well known Democrats, ged thus being employed. They asked On June 23 negotiations were at a standstill in Pittsburgh be- 
dorsed Congressman George O'-|Senator Cora Brown, from he} the: five Be week, instead of the/tween the United Steel Workers team headed by president David 
— i. sb netpene in <a eg ae — ecge A State Represr present six days at seven days’ , McDonald and Big Steel: The 

istrict. O'Brien who is white tive ar ite th have They demanded no reduction companies were gettin 

opposed by State Senator Charles pro-labor voting records. in loos for five days, 40 hours a ge tea oe Nea ge agin aoe on the Be nun toee 


D: 3s, Jr; well known Negro com- In the llth Legislative Dis- by locking out over 100 men ce 


: ‘week. : | 
munity figure. trict, incumbent. Charline. White is’ The companies. offered a fyve| which Great Lake Steel Corp. firing two stewards, was getting 


O’Brien has received CIO back-'o posed by Olive Beasley, another i. * - 
svt: Kodt ten teist Selections. Nos. we egro: wouian, for’ tie ry, another| 1, ay week with a cut to six days} is a part, cleaned up $49,174, into the battle against the union - 
endorsement this year is a recogni-|on the Democratic ticket.On the|P2V, with the workers having to} 080 in net profits after taxes in early. 
tion of the mounting. demand for|Republican side two Negro candi- do a double day's work on-Satur-| 1953, The company knew, when it or- 
a Negro Congressman from Michi-'dates, Earl Kennedy and Alex: day as the employers wanted no For the first three se of {dered six men to do the work of. 
gan and the-end of Jimcrow in the ‘Smith are battling it eut. deliveries on Sunday. The employ- 1954, the National Steel. Co. |S¢ven in one of the de ts, 
18 man Michigan Congressional; The well known Negro minister | ¢™S:1® used to hire additional wozk- raked in $13,709,888 if profits. that. such ‘an anti - pe agra 
delegation. It shows. the impact|Rev. Robert Brady is,running for) ¢™ for the double day's work on Ce Oe the | CIO Steel would not gegunchallenged. May- 
of the recent great victory of the Congress in the First District on/ Saturday or to grant-any wage n- Workers Union has been offered be they thought with all the lay- 
U.S. Supreme Court’s — ruling{the Democratic _ ticket ~against/creases. The ClO Dairy Workers what amounts to a piddling 4% |°%S im auto that the steel:workers 
against segregation. Congressman Machrowicz. Nor-| Union turned it down. niniae ax: iii onlin by Bi ede: would be scared to fight back. The 
Indignation against the discrimi-|man Wells_is running for office in| This is the first big strike ac-} ;, “negotiations in Pittsburgh. ia? Lakes brass found out dif- 
erently. 


natory action of the Detroit andjthe Fourth District, with George, tion here for the ‘shorter work) 7. Jnion rejected this. The-un- 
Wayne County; Federation of|Higgins writer for the Pittsburgh | week with no reduction im pay.| io) package is estimated to | When the beef was being oe 
Manv creamery workers have been amount to a demand of 50 cents |handled, the workers came around 


Labor (AFL) is arising here be-|Courier running for State represent-| 
cause of their failure to endorse'ative in the Fifth District. |losing jobs and customers because! an hour, covering payment of an |to see what the score was. Then 


—jof the economic crisis, There} ..nyal wage, pension increases |management sent ‘the workers 
fare 208,000 ‘idle in Michi-| 2.4 other improvements, plus a jhome.: The next morning, when 
gan, 132,000 in Detroit, with 50,-) wage: increase. |the bfass of the .company pulled 


000 having exhausted their unem-}- In Michigan 30,000 steel work- | up at the gates on’ West Jefferson, 
ployment benefits.” ers are also i in negotiations. They all thev could see was steel work- 
ers AND THEY WERE NOT GO- 


Borrowing from the anti-union usually get whatever is won in 


= MICHIGAN technique of the auto barons, that Big Steel, but with the anti- |ING INTO WORK AND NEITH- 
a wage increase must be passed on! wnion E. T. Weir ga ang running |ER WAS MANAGEMENT. | 


—<— WORKER'S in the form of a price increase, the pe any in Great es Steel, |. No cars,. trucks or human -be- 
ees creamery owners are filling the} a fight may be ahead for | ings passed through the. gates. The - 
SUNDAY» controlled press with threats of the, Michigan steel workers. word was -that the firings were a. 
increasing milk prices as much as violation of the contract. Then the | 
two and a half cents a quart. weeping crocodile tears for the| company thought it would pull a 
The creameries ‘here are part of/farmers, seeking -to pit farmer] fast one. It sent a tele to Da- 
the mopopoly groups of Borden | against worker, without telling the| yid McDonald, president of the 
and National Dairy Products. story that in the last year the Mi-} USW-CIO. telling him that. the 
National Dairy Products milked|chigan Milk Producers~ssociation| union had violated the contract! 
the consumers for $30,837,164 in| agreed to a 25 percent cut) qo, Jie ervin “Stop thief.” 
profits in the year 1953. In the| prices to the consumers went up Ward at ta te was ee while 
first three months of 1954 ‘they| half a cent a quart. th g ed cDonald. it 
have milked consumers for $7,462,-| The Michigan Milk Producers} \,.. moving in — and food to. 
969. Borden’s in ‘the year 1953 Association is the front setup here) ¢.04 and sleep the scab supervisors. 


BEER - HOT DOGS - BAR-8-Q- RIGS made $20,264,156 in profits after|for Borden’s and - National Dairy Among the Great Lakes anal 


DANCING- BASEBALL: Fi é taxes. bh wager The CIO is backing the workeds- theRialada: ie pig oe 
INTERNATION AL f00 The controlled press here is'strike of creamery workers here. tendo taautaten bet my ae ‘the 


SPECIAL CHILORENS PROGRAM.. C hy G 9 Flo t Ban efiog. The. okt: pecbient of ‘he 
f 7, HONORING Billy Al lan’ sexe PAICH. WORKER 0 o ou J " shores of Ere We ml 
aomission sot [i_-2ln=) | Op Housing Jimerow [pel ecto Wer 


UNEMPLOYED 10° : hisiry . 
—" ve Ai DETROIT. ehpeaat Detroit. of Hows-| Negro and 452 white families colies bah a Sing action x 


DETROIT.—The Wayne County | 


~ 


CHILOREN PREE..,... pene EL! Pg 
- ARCADIA PARK ue nan BS : fed to defy Federal Judge agree ats would have to be. pla laced | * Thomas Shae, eo de “ 


WICKS. ROAD sarigiod sig decision outlaw-| heretofore a ae a | ; 
in ©, only fh : |of the union, told. newsmen: 
Mary J.B Durbie® ‘wea , aie Mm a non-segr - basis — The! ‘i Ernest. Weir: thinks he. a 


‘Hear short speeches by Nat ni on "the | whom: Mayor Albert | Edward J. Jettries Homes—h srk pee er a 
ob |) elections » and by Helen. Travis, Guatemala. _Lapeoite ui ytren hy tH ||| 4Contimied ‘om Page: 15):; ding way to go and.a bardipom., 
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; ae EDITION *| By ROB F. HALL 


try at peaceful co-existence, a real good try for it,” said Sir Winston. “It may be that time, 
if it is accompanied by vigilance, will enable peaceful co-existence tor a period of years 
to create a very different situation to the one so full of peril, so doomladen as the pres- 


| 7 | bee IN WASHINGTON | her Britannic Majesty’s°79-year-old first minister, Sir Winston 


Churchill, heavy and round shouldered but'still nimble witted raised himself ponderously 
from his chair to answer a newsman question. “I am of the opinion we ought to have a 
nterea as second ciass matter Oct. 22, 1947. at the por 
office at New York. N..Y.. under the act of March 3. 1879 
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Nobody 
Slugged 
Him 


IN DETROIT the other 
day, one of the city's big pa- 
pers, The Detroit Free Press, 
sent a reporter on what the 
editors apparently thought 
would be a cute stunt. The re- 
porter stood on a busy street 
corner of the auto city reading 
the Daily Worker. 

The idea was to record the 
supposedly atrocious things that 
would happen to him. All the 


(16 Pages) 


reporter could record was that: 


several people stared at the 
headlines, nobody slugged him, 
and one person asked where he 
could buy a copy of the paper. 

All of which goes to point up 
again that the democratic good 


sense of the American people 


just -doesn’t swallow attempts 
to drum up hysteria, whether 
undertaken by McCarthy or 
Brownell. And it points up that 
the climate for the growth of 
this paper is a favorable one, 


as the Michigan edition of The 


Worker has stated. 


BUT CLIMATE is not 
enough. Although Michi ga n 
drew cor-ect conclusions from 
The Free Press stunt, the con- 
clusion. has not been translated 
into funds. The state has turned 
in only $218 out of its goal of 
$2,500. 

Several other states are also 
lagging, with the result that 
the effectiveness of this paper is 
in jeopardy. Among these are 
Illinois, Maryland, New Eng- 
land, Ohio. For a full listing, 
state by state, see the chart on 
page 15. 

he Detroit Free Press has 
unwittingly rendered us a serv- 
ice. It has helped reaffirm that 
we can do much better in this 
fund. drive than we have been. 


Price 10 Cents | 


ent one under which we live.” aS 


In New Delhi, capital of India, another t 
ing that peaceful co-existence together with mutual respect 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


Homework for the Teacher 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


VERY FEW of the 20,000 
school teachers I saw in 
Madison Square Garden 
look like Rocky Marciano 


but I know they are in as 
fierce a fight as the hard-fisted 
gladiator ever had. It was the 
opening session of the National 
Educational Association’s con- 
vention and I listened to the 
soft-spoken speakers who took 
their stand under the silken ban 
ners that rocked gently like a 
Star-spangled canopy. I heard 
them say some of the most 


USSR Turns Atom to Peace 


_ ‘JHE FIRST INDUSTRIAL ATOMIC POWER station in the 
world was opencd in the Soviet Union last week. This, atomic 
experts noted, is the longest step yet taken anywhere toward peace- 


ful utilization of atomic energy. 


In announcing opening of the power station, the’ USSR Coun- 
cil of Ministers said the station had a capacity of 5,000 kilowatts. 
A plant of 5,000 kilowatts is sufficient to provide all the power 
needs of an average community of 10,000. 


| “On June 
energy 


industry and a i 


27, 1954,” the announcement read, “the atomic 
station began working and producing electric current for 
the neighboring* region. coe 

industrial turbine is working, not by 


any other fuels, but: by atomic energy— 


ium atom. 
an atomic 


-story in 


shocking things I have ever 
heard. 

As this 
conve Rn, 
tion ‘opened a 
front - page 
the 
New York 
Times said 
America’s 
teachers fear- 
ed to discuss 23 
matters that 
are of life-and- 
death import- : 
ance to every pupil that sits be- 
fore them. An American’s class- 
room is no longer his castle, 
and, .in fact, listening to all that 
I heard here, it may be his pri- 
son cell. z 

I PICKED UP the red-white- 
and-blue convention handbook 
that carries the words from the 
Declaration of Independence 
“We hold these truths.” Yet the 
report of their Dr. Martin Es- 
sex, chairman of the powerful 
Committee and Academic Free- 
dom, said that “fear and insecur- 
ity” are found in many schools 
and education is in danger of be- 
coming “sterile and drab.” His 
survey showed that teachers 
are afraid to‘\discuss questions 


that include, “Communism, ‘so- | 


cialized medicine’, local politics, 


race relations, labor-industry re- 


lations and Unesco.” _.. 

I WENT to the Hotel. New 
Yorker where each state of the 
NEA has*its room with a display 
of their achievemerts; I spoke 
ef delegates from Mississi- 
p 


’ Lees 
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with a ready smile, too ready 
perhaps, that smile of the civil 
servant whose employer is truc- 
ulent and capricious. 

And so here they are, young, 
most of them, gentle in manner, 
eager,.smiling a little too quick- 
ly and it hurts you to see it. I 
would prefer the hard, stern face 
of the crusader at this moment, 
I would rather see the burning 
eyes of the Puritan or the Cal- 
vinist, after I heard Dr. Carr, 
NEA president, give them figures 
that should make us all Jeremiahs 
crying through i countryside. 


HE TOLD of the tragic short- 
age in teachers, the drastically 
declining graph in the profes- 
sion, spoke of the fact that this 
year all the colleges and univer- 
sities of America will graduate 
only 259 physics teachers! 

The housing of school chil- 
dren has declined disastrously. 
A million will be on half day 
sessions. The nation needs “a 


new classroom every fifteen min-.. 


utes, day and night, 365 days a 


year” to avercome the shortage. 


_ IN THE GARDEN you saw 


> 


California, Iowa, Indiana, aed 


wo chiefs-of powerful states were agree- 
between nations, would “form — 


a solid foudation for peace and 
security, and the fears and appre- 
hensions that exist today would 
give place to a feling of conti- 
ence. 

_ These were the words of Chin- 
ese Premier Chou En-lai and the 
Indian Prime Minister, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, inscribed in a docu- - 
ment and jointly signed afier 
three days of talks between the 

two. | 

* 

FOR HIS candid remarks, Sir 
Winston was pilloried ir the big- 
time press of the United ‘States. 
The N. Y. Daily News in surly 
mood demanded: “What do you 
mean peaceful? What do you 
mvan_ co-existence?” Sir Winsion 
has “completely misconstrued ti:e 
temper of the American people,” 
said David Lawrence. And those 
American Congresmen whose 
chief stock in trade is blistering 
speeches about the so-called 
“enemy, the Soviet-Union and 
“Red China” were yet to be 
heard from. 

On the other side of the world, 
the other spokesmen for~“peace- 
ful co-existence” were meeting 


- with a quite different fate. Fly- 


ing to Rangoon, Burma, m 
Nehru’s personal plane, Chou 
En-lai was greeted with showers _ 
of rose petals thrown by thou- 
sands of school children who 
lined his route from the airport 


to the Burmese capital. 


The developments of the week 
added some 700 mililon- people, 


if we can assume that Churchill 
spoke for- the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, to the ap- 
proximately 800 million whose 
governments have already gone 
on record for “peaceful co-exist- 


sence.” For this includes the 


USSR and the new democracies | 
ns y 300" Ting: whe 
ap imately million, ‘who 
first raised this as a principle 
for living together without war 


-yegardless of differing social and 
scsinmnaa ?. economic systems. When Nehri 
53 and Chow sat down together in 
-New Delhi, » they ted 
between them 
-million people, almost half the 
~<world’s. population. bi te 


more than 960 © 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


The steel agreement on the basis of a “package” of about nine cents an hour, while 


far short of the union demands, refutes employer-inspired propaganda that raises have ‘dried 
up.” The steel agreement is the first of the mie pattern-setting wage settlements since the 


THE HOUSING SCANDAL 


Sure Bet: A Buck 
Will Get You 170 = 


By BERNARD BURTON 

One buck will get you 170. The horse: private housing. 
The taker: Federal Housing Administration of the U.S. gov- 
ernment. Chances: sure thing. Suckers: tenants and tax- 


payers. : 
This means. that virtually eve 

b / reps te —e and — tenant living in one of these ee 

ake a of r — 1d he cently constructed private projects 
is the Kin: of & t wou is paying ‘rent way beyond the ac- 
placed in any newspaper. It's some-|ina] egal limit-which would be 
— ant agtesy by, 4; eel high enough. On top of that, the 
— ee ee eae €N taxpayers stand behind the deals 
into FHA ot ine “eeindf ee fn iwhich ensure that the realty out- 
1 Id Bt § i) a pao : for ‘fits get rich and tenants get soak- 
Be Pe ers a. When * HA has to pay off, it 

A “windfall’, Senate . Banking on apm 
Committee investigators brought 
out, takes place when FHA guar 
antees a mortgage for more than 
tle real value of the construction | 
we The difference goes into the 

| 


iilder's pocket. 

Here's how it worked in the 
case of “¢ three gents who om 
layed one dollar into 170. Calling 
themselves Patchogue Gardens,’ —— — these wind! S nia 
Inc., they undertook to build @~vho neiaindie deni control ye 
project at Pate ip ae The New York Central Railroad with 
oe — ae ws ae ake 7 the backing of Texas oil interests, 
guaranteed mortgage of $732,900. 'who control General Motors and 
mre ag wre sarang te ‘made their original hauls in pro- 
the owners cf $170,900. ges Aogeeenn, 

* 


THIS PATCHOGUE MOB pul 
ed a deal that was a little rawer 
than most of the windfall operators. 
They not only collected their wind- 


SOME OF TRE MOST re- 
ey. | Spected figures in the financial 
community have been getting their 
fill from the FHA trough, it was 
“ (brought out last week. William F. 
‘McKenna, housing scandal investi- 


its housing program to he 
‘vate builders and to provi 


(Contiaued on Page 13) 


gator, |, told the Senate Bankirg| 
‘Committee that among those who 


and members of the duPont family 


Despite these revelations the|the autq workers recently col- 

;.| Administration is going ahead with lected while the pension-insurance 
pri- improvements just about corre- 

vir- spond to those wor by the auto 


economic downtrend began last 
fall. A steel pact is usually the 
strongest influence on wage set- 
tlements generally, although it 
doesn’t, necessarily follow that em- 
ployers fall in line with it or that 
some unions cannot do better than 
ge 

ment in sows may 
ecision on pending ne- 
eitiations in telephone, electrical, 
shipbuilding, railroad, rubber and 
other fields. Meanwhile 100,000 
AFL-and CIO lumber workers in 
the northwest and West Coast 
states are still on strike for 12.5 
cents an hour and other benefits. 


* 

‘THERE WERE ALSO some 
ma settlements recently that 
ended with no raises for the work- 
ers, like east coast maritime, while 
the textile unions are taking a cut 
of 9:5 to 11.5 cents an hour in 
wool and are barely holding their. 
own in other fields. 

On the whole, however, CIO 
and AFL wage settlements are still 
pointing upward, althqugh the 
curve is shallow. This is the first 
time in recent laber history that 
wage scales (although not weekly 


ing economic curve. But this 
is also the first time in many years 
that the cost of living keeps ris- 
ing during a declining economy. 


workers a taise of five cents an 
hour across the board and improve- 
iment in the insurance medical 


present $100 (includin 
urity) to $140 a mont, inching 
social security. 


*. 
THE FIVE 


ENTS matches the 
five-cent annual improvement raise 


earnings) are held up in face of a: 


The two - year pact gives the| 


plan and - hikes oar angi + from — 


srcainiiebidied og 


ditch battle to get the Sena t 


which would ried every tax- 
payer an automatic tax credit 
of $20 a year. 


* 


MEANY made another plea 
to Senators, this time to mem- 
bers of the Senate Fi inance Com- 
mittee, urging them to ignore 

ber of Commerce pleas to 
wreck social security. He called 
for adoption of the House-ap- 


age and is based on President 
Eisenhower's recommendation. 
While criticizing serious short- 
comings in the bill, Meany noted 
that it does ignore big business 
attempts to wreck social secu- 
rity. 
| * i 

PANTHER VALLEY hard 

coal operators went ahead with 


first industry-wide walkout in. 
Big Fir since 1937 and is a joint 
A O action. . 
we 
CIO CHARGED Eisenhower 
administration with injuring Pa- 


(Continued. on Page 11) 


cific Northwest -with its giveaway 
power policies. Charge was lev- 


proved bill which extends cover- . 
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“dlled ot "Pate aa ai 
ing held by:.2, Hoover Commie-: 


_ Sion task force, 


protes 

sage of the bill. Fight is not yet 
over, however, as full House can 
still act on the measure. 


* 


. FUR UNION charged the 
NLRB had no legal right to de- 

certify the organization. Union 
filed a petition in Washington 
district court dtvienys’ on. 
NLRB’s action which fol 
union’s re-election of Ben Gold 
as president. Gold had been con- 
victed in a Taft-Hartley perjury 
frame-up. . | 


“INCREASINGLY CRITI- 
CAL” unemployment was noted 
by general executive board of 
the UE following a two-day ses- 
sion in New York. UE President 
Fitzgerald called. upon Congres- 
sional leaders to investigate the 
situation and said special steps 
are needed to avert “a national 
depression.” A 


BUSINESS FAILURES in the 
week ended June 17 totaled 207 
— with 167 in the cor- 

g 1953 week and 151 
in the 1952 week. 


Preserving Ghetto 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—(FP) — 
South End Federal Savings & 
Loan Assn. -has filed suit in an 
effort to force’ Mr. and Mrs. An- 
drew Wade (Negroes), vut of their 
new home on Rone Court in sub- 
‘urban Shively. 


- 


fall profits but never paid a cent: 
on the mortgage. Instead they| 9 


went into bankruptcy and now 


FHA has: the project on its hands | 
on top of paying off*the orizinal 
builders. 

Most of the construction oper- 
ators have not this kind of 
deal because its more profitable 
to keep hauling in inflated rents 
after project is hilt. And the 
rents are inflated because they are 
figured on the basis of the cost of | 
building the project—not the ac- 
tual cost but the FHA-guaran 
mortgage which includes the wind- 
talls for the operators. 


By ELIHU S. HICKS | 
YONKERS, N.Y. 


THE EISENHOWER Ad-' 
‘ministration’s * ‘healthy econ- 


the Alexander Smith, Inc. carpet 


to the company to reconsider, thus 


omy’ hit the people. of Yonk- 
aS lers like. a ton of bricks, last 
ettweek. The announcement by 


that the company had planned to 

Jclose down the 40-acre Yonkers, 
\|plant for some time, making ‘fan- 
‘Ttastic demands on the soos to 
lforce them on strike in an a 


‘union as being: responsible for the} 
that the closing. of 


=a Administration, including .Mayor 
ste! n and :city man-) 


company, largest single employer 
in this industrial town, that it was 
'packing up and moving to Green- 
ville, Mississippi, left its 155,000 
residents stunned and deeply. wor- 
ri 

Immediately, the company's 
runaway plan would leave 2,400 
workers without jobs, and since 
the average age in the i achie is 
52, few chances of 
jobs. Almost half of t gos 
some 1,100—have worked for the 
company for more than 25 years. 
‘Five have worked in the mill for 
more than 50 years, 
The workers, members. of the 
CIO Textile Workers Union, Lo- 
cal 122, were forced out on strike 
on June 15 when the company re- 
fused to renew their.contract with- 
out. deep wage apg 


parent attempt to present t 


ba ben a 
ecognizin 
‘the Smith mill.would throw Yonk- 


ers into a real depression, the City 


Kristen Kristense 
ager Charles L. Curran: i ge st 


St., across 


2,400 Carpet Werkers Leit Stranded 


When a Mill Runs Away 


manag er of Local 122, announced 
last Tasuiog, the launching of a 
community-wide petition cam- 
paign to try and convince the com- 
pany to change » plans. 


“WE BELIEVE,” Hughes said, 
“or more accurately, -we 
that a full tation of the facts 
might well prevail upon the di- 
other| rectors to o e decision 
to liquidate. If the community 
as a whole joins us in this plea, 
we may succeed in ng an au- 
dience. And if community leaders 
appear with us at such a meeting, 
our case will be even stronger.” 

The effects of the tragedy al- 
ready were — on Nepperhan. 


sprawling 
plant, last cae iy ne ae ie 
windows in the. Axminster shane 


Jwere closed ..and ‘the ‘company 


yards silent, accross the street -in 
tha honchentais anita vals sckich 
cater to the Smith workers, in- 
‘tense. -had set in. 

The largest of the eateries, Ax- 
minster Caleteria. 
| though it was Sunday. Only two 
cops were sipping sodas. The) 
Se ic AAG 

A couple of doors away the pic-| 
ture was the same. Two truck 
drivers who came in for Janch 


; ah gn Yl Se 4 
2h age 0 bewrtirrc! }) 


— 


' 


t 
chat aiialiaoens ans ’ EARLIER, 


sega Wal gk Rog. bape 1 ie 


looked as 


executive vice-president of the in- 
ternational union had declared: _— 

“Much has been made of the 
fact that this company has operat- 
ed-in Yonkers for 100 y ears. Now | 
it is deserting Yonkers “fet Green- 
ville, Mississippi, for a new plant. 
built to the company’s specifica- 
tions — by the tie using funds 
from a municipal bond issue. 

“It seems to me that this was 
a shocking disre on the part 
of the company for the community 
where it has fremeied for most of 
a century. ... 

“Finally, this whole dismal af- 
fair is an indication of what is _ 
happen ppening in nl eves 1 econ- 
omy today. of growing, 

shrinking, not only in tex- 
griculture and 


tragedies 

sie tiiatth. chasigis in our national 
economic policies, including 
changes in Washington.” 
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; | veseecsscsnsnssasessese: by George Morris 
Peace Seored a Great 
Victory in the ILO 


. THE CONFERENCE of the 
international. Labor Organiza- 
tion held in Geneva, may prove 
of tremendous historic  signifi- 
cvance. Hitherto this interna- 
tional body,’ 

arm of the 

United Na- | , 

tions on la- ; SEES 

bor matters, 

has displayed 

little ec- 

tiveness and 

drew little 

attention. But 

it has _pro- 

vided a back- 

ground for 


some people Pee 

like the leaders of the American 
. Federation of Labor. and of the 
- Internafional Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, for antics 
against the Soviet_Union and the 
other lands of socialism. 

The basic decisions -of the 
ILO—those dealing with mini- 
mum standards on working con- 
ditions and labor rights—remain 
pretty much on paper especially 
in the countries whose delegates 
rave loudest against the USSR. 

~ 


THE BIG CHANGE that has 
come in the ILO with the Gen- 
eva conference, is the entrance 
of the Soviet Union and other 
countries of the socialist camp. 
The U.S. delegation and some 
leaders of the ICFTU led a bit- 
ter struggle to prevent the seat- 
ing of the delegates. When it 
became apparent that it was im- 
possible to get around the UN 
rules that provide for auto- 
matic membership in the ILO 
for‘any UN country that desires 
it, the effort shifted to denial 
of seats to the USSR’s manage- 
ment and worker delegates. 

The contention of the AFL 
and U.S. business delegates was 
that where the industries are un- 
der government. operation as 
are most of those in the lands 
of socialism, the management of 
those industries is in effect a 
representative of the govern- 
ment. They further voiced the 
big lie that the unions of the 
USSR are “government con- 
trolled” so. their delegates, too, 
are government representatives. 

But the U.S. led group over- 
played its arrogance and under- 
estimated the change that is 
taking place in the world, Many 
of those sitting in the ILO con- 
ference come from capitalist 
countries that have substantial 
nationalization of industries, or 
favor such st 
of ICFTU iates have a per- 
spective for laborite governments 
or already have such govern- 
ments. In addition there was 
the role of delegations like those 
of India that are supporting a 
policy of co-existence, 

* 


. The credentials committee, 
therefore, brought in a recom- 
mendation of two (government 
and worker representatives) to 
‘one ( the employer) for seating 
of the USSR’s worker and man- 


led by the 
leadership, 
As 


* 


AT LEAST SIX of the ICFTU 


. Some delegates. 


worker delegate the vote was 98 
to 83 with 30 abstentions. The 
anti-Soviet bloc needed a two- 


thirds vote: to override ‘the cre- : 


dentials committee majority. 


The hypocrisy of the AFL 
and other U.S. representatives 


‘who led the fight against seat- 


ing, can be seen from the fact 
that it is precisely the American 
delegation that is an all-govern- 
ment representative. President 
Eisenhower names the “govern- 
ment” delegates; the Secretary of 
Commerce the “employer” dele- 
gates and the Secretary of La- 
bor the “worker” delegates. 


In short, ALL delegates of the 
U.S. to the ILO are named by 
the millionaires of the Cadillac 
cabinet and its takes a great 
deal of gall for such delegates to 
stand up at Geneva and scream 
that the USSR’s unions are “gov- 
ernment controlled.” 


» Basically this was a mové to 


keep out of the ILO a union 


movement of 40,400,000 mem- 
bers—a strength in membershi 
ual to that of the entire ICF- 
TU. It was also a move to shape 
the ILO after the image of 


American “free enterprise’ Big- 


Business. 
* 


FROM HERE ON the ILO 
will not be a playground for 


the AFL-ICFTU clique. The 
situation is changing. The 
USSR decided to enter because 
the shift for peace and coexis- 
tence taking place in the world 
offers a possibility for turnin 
the the ILO towards its rea 
and constructive functions and 
for defeating those who see 
it as a base for anti-Soviet snip- 
ing. 

The new emphasis in the 
economies of the Soviet Union 
and the countries allied with it, 
is already producing an increase 
in living standards, will give 
the socialist countries a power- 
ful pace-setting weapon. This 
comes at a time w in the 
countries who shout “slave la- 
bor” unemployment is rising 
alarmingly and living standards 
are falling. 

The delegates of the coun- 
tries led by the USSR will take 
the offensive in the ILO and 
challenge the liars to either put 
ip or shut up. They will call 
for a world accounting on the 
question of labor rights and 
living standards. And this is not 
all. 

As Nicholas Shvernik, chair- 
man of the 40-million strong 
unions of the USSR said earlier 


this month, the Soviet trade- 


unions are really to re-establish 
relations of friendship with the 
unions of the United States, like 
those that were once established 
(Continued on page 10) 


Department is behind the in- 
vasion of Guatemala is gener- 
ally held in Latin American 
es European countries. This be- 
lief. is buttressed by the long his- 
tory of open United States inter- 
vention in Latin America, over the 
past half century, on the pretext of 
“protecting” mutual American in- 
terests. 

U. S.-Latin American relations 
during this period have been mark- 
ed by numerous instances of mili- 
tary episodes, some actual wars of 
conquest, and deliberately foment- 
ed revolutions. 

Verezuela, in 1895, was one of 


the first recipients of the new era 
of U. S. proteetion, wher President 


Cleveland stepped into a border dis- 
pute between that country and Brit- 
ish Guiana, announcing to the 
world that: ; 

“The United States is practi- 
cally sovereign on this continent 
and its fiat is law... . its infinite 


sais THE,ARMS OF, AGGRESSION. 


wa 
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lated position render it master of 


HE belief that the hand of}, eng 2 calle ins 
T the United States State pHa. ae gp ttiongons, Spar 


‘vulnerable against any and all 
powers.” 

Despite a dissenting press and 
public opinion whjch feared war, 
the U. S. Government appointed 
a commission to settle the dispute, 
and England was warnéd to accept 
the.terms or else face.the charge 
of “willful aggression upon its 
(U. S.) rights and interests.” 

* 


| THE YEAR 1898 saw the U. S. 
launching a — Pas rec 
war against Spain for the posses- 
sion ot Cuba, Puerto Rico, the 
Philippines, and Guam. 

And, the motive, asserted by 
the Republican Party in its elec- 
tion platform was “to restore 
peace and give independence’ to 
Cuba, which had been torn by a 
long series of struggles to win 
freedom from Spain. | 

The treaty ot peace with Spain, 
making these islands colonial de- 
pendencies of the United States 
was widely denounced by the pub- 
lic and by. both the Democratic 


and Populist partiés. But President 


resources, combined with its iso- McKinley, speaking for the trusts, 


es ton sé 
ia 
~o—Mabiiel, in the London Dally Worket 


~s 


- | high-class muscle-man for B 


1776 — July 4th — 1954 


— 


“We surely cannot ‘deny to any nation that right whereon our government is found- 
ed—that everyone may govern itself according to its own will and that it may transact its 
business through whatever organ it thinks proper, whether a king, convention assembly, 
committee, president or anything else it may choose.”—Thomas Jefferson. ; 


50 Years of Muscle 
Work for Wall Street — 


assured his peace commission: “It 
is just to use every legitimate 
means for the enlargement of 
American trade.” | 

As a result of the war Puerto 
Rico became an outright colony. 
Cuba was occupied by American 
troops for three years, and was 
subjected to invasion by U. S. 
forces again in 1906 when an elec- 
tion situation alarmed its “pro- 
tector.” 

oy) * | 

THE PANAMA CANAL, the 
much lauded achievement of © 
American engineering, was dug 
as the result of another bloody 
episode of U. S. intervention. The 
country of Colombia turned -down 
a treaty presented by. this coyn-~ 
try authorizing the canal. A few 
months Jater, a “revolution” broke 
out, in which U. S. warships pre- 
vented the Colombian govern- 
ment from dealing with the rebels. 
Within three days the successful 
rebels had declared the indepen- 
dence of Panama from Colombia.’ 
and signed the treaty for the 
canal. 

Almost every Latin. American 
country has been subjected to 
American intervention in one 
form or another. Major General 
Smedley D. Butler, in a book call- 
ed “Commonsense” published. in 
1985, describes his 33 years in 
the United Siates Marines as fol- 


lows: 
“I spent most of: my time being 
ig 


Business, for Wall Street and for 


_|the bankers. 


“Thus I helped make Mexico 
' pico safe: for | 
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LET’S GET’ INTO STEP 

EVERYBODY, it seems, is out of step but our Secre- 
tary «" State, John Foster Dulles. For his is a policy which 
says that negotiations and normal relations with the so- 
cialist world is impossible, and that for their security the 
American nation can rely only on more and bigger Hell- 
bombs, jet bombers and atomic cannon. 

The British people whose opposition to this course 


was reflected last week by Prime Minister Winston | 


Churchill are definitely out of step with us. For as Sir 
Winston revealed to the newsmen in Washington, the senti- 
ment in his country is definitely for a “good try” at peace- | 
ful co-existence between the western capitalist nations and 
‘The Indian-people, whose desire for peace found ex- 
pression in Prime Minister Nehru's joint declaration with 
the Chinese 
Dulles. 
© - . ’ 


AND THAT GOES, also for the 600 million 
China, for the 300 million people of the USSR 


maining one-quarter of the world’s population, it is a safe 
bet that with the exception of a few greedy corporations, 
arms manufacturers and similar parasites, the overwhelm- 
ing majority would likewise choose 

to the grim policy of John Foster Dulles. 

President Eisenhower has been hoping, of course, that 
he could persuade a substantial section of the world to fall 
back in step with Dulles that was one of his aims in inviting 
Churchill to Washington. But that was a planned shotgun 
wedding that failed to materialize. Which leaves Mr. Dul- 
les feeling very pious and virtuous, mo doubt, but very 
much all alone; with only the duPonts and Guatmala’s Gen. 
Castillo Armas to comfort him. 

It is no source of jubiliation for us to find our Secre- 
tary of State in such an exposed, isolated and unhappy po- 
sition. We would like to see our country not lagging behind 
in the world’s march toward peace and pragress but way 
up there, in the vanguard. 


HOW CAN WE PLACE our nation and aur people 
up near the vanguard of the peace fight where they 
long? That-is not as difficult as it at first sight seems.-It is 
reported that a thousand newsmen, (conservative citizens, 
by and large) applauded to the rafters Churchill's call for 
peaceful co-existence. And every one of us knows that our 
neighbors, friends and sgppmates prefer this peaceful 
course to the opposite path which leads inevitably to the 
doctrine of inevitable world war. are 

Last weeks developments provide us all with power- 
ful argumerits to persuade our fellow citizens that with 
more speaking out, more organized pressure, more letters 
and telegrams to Congress and the White House, we, the 
American people, can change the dangerous, disastrous 
and bankrupt course of our governments foreign policy, 

and set it too behind the principle of peaceful co-existence 
and peaceful negotiations of outstanding difficulties. 


THE LIGHTFOOT ARREST 


IT WAS ONLY a five-line pragraph on an inside page 
of the New York Times but its enarmous implications 
meant that Brownell was moving fast afield in his conspiracy 


to i. the nation into a police state. The -papers an- | 


the arrest of Claude Lightfoot, Illinois Commu- 


nounce 


nist leader, under a section of the Smith Act that has never {| 


been used—Section Two. - = ath 
This section means that aman can be framed on the 


sole basis of membership in a political party, ne , 


that the Government has advertised to the world coul 
never be done in the U. S. A. The Supreme Court in its 
previous rulings on the Smith Act deal only with Section 1. 
The Lightfoot arrest has such far-reaching and trans- 
parent implications that most observers are certain organ- 
ized labor, increasingly alert to McCarthyism, will speak. 
out. Both AFL and CIO are on record against Brownell’s 
current anti-labor bills that involve licensing ‘of unions. 
They cannot fail to see that if, the High Court sanctions 
Sec. 2 a ‘labor leader can go to jail, and see his union ham- | 
strung, merely by the words of a stoolpigeon 
he saw the defendant pay dues at an alleged Communist ” 
ting. A 


This new Brownell move cries for ah immeidately | : 
stepped-up crusade against the Smith Act which needs to et 


Premier, Chou En-lai, are also out of step with {ri 


of |; 
the new | 
democracies, And if a Gallup poll could be taken of the re- | 


ful co-existence | 


ision, that the 
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ing 


war” against the 3,000,000 popv- 
lation of Guatemala. 
Be ie * : 
THAT WASHINGTON manu- 


= 


There were many tip-offs. al 
~.© One was the “lets-get-Gua-| Biraaea. 
Demo-| "a 


speech of Ho 


Guatemala was thus viewed in 
Congress as an American posses- 
sion! 3 
niaiee an vo _ — ing of 

| of State fo Foster 
Dulles, a week before the inva- 
overnment “would 
not tolerate” what he called “com- 
munistic terrorism” in Guatemala 
against the United Fruit Company 
and its agents, 4 


GUATEMALAN DEMOCRACY 
was overthrown by the force and 
violence of fascist conspirators. 

These anti-democratic conspira- 
tors were taking orders from an 
— — — the menage Fruit 

ompany its agents in - 
ernment of the United States. i 


use of v S.-built bombers, U. S.- 
built machine guns, and with the 


nated by Washington, quickly 


be- 
gan to negotiate a “peace” be- 


{tween Monzon and the fascist. in- 
| vader -Col. Castillo Armas, 


* | . 
THE STORY OF. GUATE- 


rs FRE r 
POINT OF 


2 


* 


& 

‘ 

‘ ww, 
a 


Jong ago warned America that the illegal arrest of one is an. | 


all: war a S05 bog if Ug ri as 3 A 


Aertel tj 


* 


4 ~ » - ~ - ay ; . 
: * ‘ . 


Og elise 0% ORLA 


WHEN WASHINGTON’S 
Honduras and Nicaragua, the ca 


« 


the | fd. i the first official . 
next..to steal? 4a a POOR MGS, China, a 


spokesman in the United Nations, Henry 
refused to Jet the UN act to stop the Col. Castillo Armas invasion, based on armed-forces in 


4; Tees. ~ ees » 
ORE. 


‘THIS WAS THE SCENE outside UN 


t was out of the bag. From then on it was Washington's 


as New 


Yorkers picketed to urge enforcement of the Security Council's cease- 
fire for Guatemala. Henry Cabot Lodge, U. S. ambassador to the 
UN, sabotaged enforcement of the order, however. 


lions — especially up.and down 
latin America. That story says 
in blunt language that the present 
leaders of 
United States will not tolerate any 
democratic regimes in Latin Amer- 
ica which does not take orders 
from Wall Street corporations, 
which dares to allow the laborers 
and peasants to form their own 
PO Whethoe Washington 

: i 'S present 
triumph by conspiratorial force 
against the elected (Guatemala 


é government of the! i 


and| | 


government will bring with it all) ~ 


THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


¢ New Pact with Chiang 
© Adenauer Suffers Sethack 


’ 

WEST GERMAN Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer- suffered a 
sharp rebuff last week in state 
elections in the Rhur and North 
Rhine Westphalia when _ his 
party, the Christian Democrats, 
dropped from 48.9 percent. of 
the total vote last fall to 41.2 
percent. The Social Democratic 
, Sharp critics of Adenauer’s 

icy, increased their 
vote from 31.9 to 34.5 percent, 
narrowing the gap between Ade- 
nauer and his opponents ° 
from 17 t to less than 
seven. ough Adenauver’s 
aides blamed French reluctance 


to ratify the EDC, incorporat- — 


ing a West an army, for 
the setback, other observers said 
SES 
pieasure Of . est 

voters with Adenauer’s blatant 
stooging for the U. S. Staté De- 
partment. Public. sentiment for 
eh 

t est has been steadi 


Pi ee 


delegation a 


eleven members ne came to 


open 


merchant ships of providing them 
with a naval escort .which, in 
turn, could 
trouble in Pacific waters.” How- 
ever, the U. S. had shown no 
sign of restraining Chiang whose 
desire to provoke. an American- 
Soviet war is generally conceded. 
or | 


, JOHN MOORS CABOT, U.S. 
Ambassador to Sweden, and 


lead .to serious 


Anis _ 


- 
> 


Cabot Lodge Jr., 
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By CARL HIRSCH 2 CHICAGO. ks 
FOR LIGHT SUM MER. reading, Chicago’ s best-seller. is “The Montgomery Ward i 


Thorne Murder Case.” The: stranger-than-fiction story is unravelling itself in the local news-| § 
the 35-cent- fantasies of Erle Stanley Gardner, Ellery; 


t seems to. mimic 
|podermic needles, . a - tissue bear- only to: succumb ot lest: taste fear 
ho ago, when the AFL team- 


a ode ha fortune die so mys-jing the lipstick prints of a. “mys- 

._ teriously on June 19, shortly after tery woman,” an unclaimed brun-/sters won a series of elections. 
changing the benefiiciary in: his/ette bobby pin, a lacy e—all} This was the “uneasy money”, 
will? What were the circum-|found in thé fancy bachelor apart-|which 20-year-old Montgomery 

- stances of his secret engagement/ment of the deceased. ‘Ward Thome inherited. “On june 
to the daughter of James M. * ~ 110, he went to see his la 
Ragen, the” late g czar, AND THEN, the most sordid|Without any explanation, he ad 
whose own murder-mystery has|angle of all was the money. Thisjhis will rewritten. The benefi- 
never been solved? What will the|big No. 1 “motive” in the case is|ciary was no longer his estranged 
autopsy show as the cause of|several million dollars, including/socialite mother. Instead his mil- 
— pills, poison or|10,000 shares of Class A capital|lions were willed to his” pretty} 
narcotics? stock in Montgomery Ward &/\blonde fiancee, Maureen Ragen. 

* 
YOUNG THORNE also | said 


Mystery writers are being treat-|Co. 
ed to live new material not found| This is part of the heritage of 
in that handy guide book, “Twenty old Montgomery Ward himself, a|several strange things to his lawyer. 
four Standard "for whodonit And}shrewd huckster, who came _into|He was being followed. He fear- 
it's a field day for whodunit fans.|Chicago in the. 1860's and is cred-jed his life was in danger. In case 
{ited with having originated thejof death, he wanted the circum- 
AN ELEVATOR OPERATOR mail-order idea. ~ stances carefully investigated. Nine| 
offered us the opinion that the| He was one of those fabulousjdays Jater, he was -dead. 
“cops’ are bungling this case—or|Chicago titans, ornery and eccen-| The Chicago police have keep 
else they're getting paid off.” tric, who built this mammoth or-|busy trying to reconstruct the 
events of the early morning of; 
June 19. Thorne had been out 


A fellow newspaperman, who/der-by-catalogue business through 
kes: covered this story since it)}many means—profiteering on gov- 

the}with Miss Ragen and left her at 
1 a.m. He seemingly wandered 


broke says that the papers are|ernment war orders, fleecing 
merely “making out of| farmers, pushing through Congress 
nothing.” the rural free delivery which made! about the swanky gold coast neigh- 
peg the coroner himself, Wal: ‘Montgomery Ward enormously|/borhood where. he lived, appear-| 
rich. ing at a party, calling on another 
But the wealth didn't ease the girl friend, actin a “ 


torments and tempests that) His body was found early that ‘ } | a ; 

plagued the old man and his heirs.| morning in his apartment with : | | tee 

For all his ‘efforts to be acceptedino hint as to the cause of death. the Montgomery Ward money is 

ek Chicago society, he was! Preliminary autopsies showed accursed. 

barred as a “common peddler.”|nothing unusual. “I don’t want the money,” she 

His company has mar a storm Ps age perhaps, was said, “they'll get me, too.” (But 

center for 50 years itter com- scram t ensued over ap; torn.” combbeninn ; 
showed no such tendencies toward . 


petitive battles, struggles over ea g Thorne’s money before the 
Re. age Ward's legacy. sentimentality or superstition. They 


control between the Morgan in- was even cold (as the mys- 

terests and_ the so-cal “Chi-jtery writers say). 

‘cago group, fighting off unionism; What began taking sha Eighteen - year - old Maureen’ seemed to know just what they 
ame swe} Regen expressed the feeling that! wanted.) 


y-ithrough violent strike struggles—ia a fierce struggle between 
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mothers—young Thorne’s -mother, 
Mrs. Gordon C. Thorne, and his 
fiance's mother, Mrs. Aleen B. 
Ragen. The war was opened over 


the legality of the will and the 
final possession of old Montgom- 


Seen really “Romeo and Juelin 
— the mail-order. Monta 


rere 
“Hamlet,” with 


y 
out of Mickey Spillane Two 


| Dooley Would Be With Guatemala 


“By SAMUEL SILLEN 
(Editor, Masses & Mainstream) 


‘THE Blessings of Civiliza- 
tion Trust, wisely and 
cautiously sdeniatdbedd is a 
Daisy,’ said Mark Twain as 
our century opened. “There 


is more money in it, more terri- 
tory, more so and other 
emolument,sthan | is in any 
other game ‘that is played.” 

American Big Business is an 
old hand at this game. From Mc- 
Kinley to Eisenhower our main 
article of export has been bene- 
volence, judging by the advertise- 
ments 

Only one hitch developed, as 
Mark Twain foretold when we 
were 


hooks into the 


were too greedy. The heathen be- 
came suspicious. “The Blessings 
of Civilization are all right, and 


a good commercial 
there could not be a Geek. 
a dim light... .” « 

In the glaring daylight of the 
intervention in Guatemala, it is 
useful to recall the protests of 
leading American writers agains 


the hypocrisies of the Du 
of their day. 


AT THE turn of the century, 
William Dean Howells wrote _ 
his fellow novelist Henry J 
‘concerning the war against al 
(which began of course with the 

“liberation” of | 


— ye mis rable, childish-mind- 

ed apes, we propose fr to larn ye 
the uses iv liberty.... An’ well. 
give ye clothes, it ye pay fr them. 
... An’ whin ye've - 
cated an’ have all th’ blessin’s iv 
‘civilization that we don't want 
. . » well threat ye th’ way a 
father shud threat his childer if 
we have to break ivry bone in 
yere bodies. So come to our 
ar-ms, says we.” 


IN OPPOSING an annexation- 
ist war that ended in the con- 
quest of Puerto Ricd, the Phili 


‘pines and other countries, 


anti-imperialist writers of 1900 
had a solid precedent. Half a 


century earlier the a —— 
name 


against Mexico (also in 


of “freedom”) had brought a 
strong protest not only from 
Abraham Lincoln, then a fresh- 
man Congressman from Illinois, 
but from most writers of stature 
in the country. 

Henry Thoreau had gone to 
jail rather than pay taxes to a 3 
port “the work of comparatively 
a few individuals using the sain 

ne Ea tne 
er ardent Abolitionist, James 


" ‘Russell Lowell, had stirred up re- 


sistance to the pro-slavery war 
with his “Biglow Papers,” one of 
the finest satires in American 
ery: Emerson wrote QOliver 
Wendell Holmes that he could 
not stomach “the cant of extend- 
ing the area of liberty by the an- ~ 
nexing of Texas and Mexico.” 


came as 2 profound shock. Man 


In the period from the Mexi- 
can War to the Spanish War the 
’ difficulties of those who opposed 
aggression by their own govern- 
ment had not lessened. Anti-im- 

list. writings) were barred 
Ee the mails by the postmaster 
in San Francisco, including “The 
Cost of a National Crime” by 
Edward Atkuison. 
; *® , 

THREATS of physical violence 
were common. Even a conserva- 
tive scholar like Charles Eliot 
Norton of Harvard, translator of 
Dante and leading art historian, 
was the object of a tar-and- 
feather tirade in the press. Fol- 
_ lowing his lecture on “True Pa- 
triotism,” which called for peace, 
Norton yg land. “MA — 
Stephen in En “My mai 
was loaded down with letters and 
post cards full of abuse, gern 

s, some of them goin 


~’so far as to bid me look out Ag 


a stray bullet!” 
PE orange against the “trait- 
” who opposed American in- 
sasevadiihaan in other people’ s 
affairs was whipped up ‘by im- 
ayy prophets like Senator Al- 
Beveridge, who fervent- 
ly evoked the arene Century. 
“God,” noted this Republican 
spokesman, “has made us the 
master organizers of the world 


_ to establis systems where chaos 


reigns.” Beveridge wrapped up 
into one package the aggressive 
navalism of Admiral Mahan, the 
unabashed racism of ‘Josiah 
Strong, the Brahmin. arrogance of 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 

But the democratic writers 
were Undeterred by threats and 
rhetoric. To rin intellectuals 
who had assumed that the United 


_ States, born in a glorious demo- 
cratic revolution, would serene- 
lly pursue a ws 


and 

ly and ue. iberal 

. y 

of them sensed, even if only in 
that the. 


+ 


THEIR ANGUISH found a 
moving poetic statement in Wil- 
liam Vaughn Moody's “An Ode 
in Time of Hesitation,” which 
asks: 

“Are we the eagle nation Milton 
. saw 
Mewing its mighty ii 


Or have we but the talons and 


the maw?” 

The poem concludes with a 
warning to the country’s rulers: 
“O ye who lead 
Take heed! 

Blindness we may forgive but 
baseness we will smite.” - 


The biggest guns. in the liter- — 


ary battle against the Blessings- 
of-Civilization Trust were sup- 
lied by Mark Twain. At first 
c was taken in by the propa- 

about a war of “liberation,” 


with Great Britain rather than 
America. But as he saw U. S. 
capitalism joining the parade of 
the pirates, there was nothing of 
the “genial humorist” in the 
Mark Twain who satirized . the 
plunder. and the humbug. , 


His essay on the Philip 
“To the Person Sitting in 
ness, appeared. in 1901. The 
American Sea Mark said, had 
to face up to one big question: 


ganda 
and he associated im 


ples that sit-in darkness, or shall 

we give those poor things a rest? 
Shall we bang right ahead in our 
old-time, loud, pious way, and 


“ commit the new century to t 


i ' 
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THE WEEK IN CIVIL LIBERTIES 
°- Oppenheimer Loses Appeal 
° Jail Hlineis Communist Leader 


THE APPEAL of Df. Robert —_ under section III of the act of 
Oppenheimer, atomic scientist, conspiring to advocate and teach 


SUNDAY 


Y 4 1954 


_ 


rage: nilii Drownel 
By JOSEPH CLARK WASHINGTON. |§ , 


WHAT SPARTED OFF as the voice of only a handful of unions has become the 
voice of 15 million trade unionists as the AFL and CIO have come out squarely against the 
‘Brownell package of union busting bills. When the House Judiciary Subcommittee head- 


ed by Rep. Louis Graham (R-Pa) 
sghed eR life and. death of mil- added that it “would place in the| 


first s uled hearings on H. J. 
Res. 527 and H, J. Res. 528 unions/|lions of workers who afe perform-|hands of icresponsible private in- 
ing 19 no more than a remote re-/dividuals an insidious device for 


. like the Fur and Leather Work- 


ers, UE, Mine, Mill and several} la 


others sounded the alarm for the 


tionship to the defense effort.” 
“The bill is unconsciousnably 


undermining legitimate trade un- 
ions.” 


The CIO concluded: 


to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion against his dismissal from 


overnment service by an AEC . 


the overthrow of the govern- 
ment: by force and violence. 
Lightfoot is the first to be in- 


dicted on the membership sec- 
tion, the constitutionality of 
which has never been passed on 
- by the Supreme Court. (See edi- 


torial; page 4.) 
* 
WILLIAM L. PATTERSON 


oyalty board, was rejected by 
a four-to-one vote of the com- 
missioners. Three members of 
AEC said they voted . against 
him because of “fundamental 
defects in his character” and be- 
cause of “associations with 


vague ... the term Suversive Act 
is undefined and subject to the 
gravest kind of distortion.” . 


The bill denies an accused in- 


_ whole couniry. 

Both of these bills were drawn 
up by the Justice Department un- 
— ew? ee Brownell. 

e nrst one wo empower e€m-/| 7:;,,; : 
ployers to fire workers who they cee the right to confront his 
‘think “may engage in... sub- ae mn ar 


“It is our carefully considered 
judgement, however, that this bill 
with its built-in threat to the sur- 
vival of free trade unions would 
tend to destroy rather than pro- 
tect the basic liberties which dis- 


versive acts.” The second one 
would authorize the Attorney @en- 
eral and his SACB to dissolve any 
union, any business, any organi- 
zation which they deemed “Com- 
munist infiltrated.” 

But the major. labor organiza- 
tions at first took a stand that 
those bills don’t stand a‘ chance, 
so why get excited. So President 
Eisenhower and Brownell soon 


showed the urgency of this mat-| 


ter. They put all the weight of | 
the administration behind the 
Brownell ‘ie 


THEN the Graham Committee 
tied to sneak the bills quietlv 
- and quickly out of committee and_, 
- up the Hill and then—poof, there 
ete go free trade unionism and 
the Bill of Rights. The independent ' 
unions put a crimp in that strategy. | 

_So the whole of the labor move-; 
ment won some valuable time 
which they are now beginning to 
use. Originally the AFL and CIO 
had just intended filing statements. 
But now they sent up personal 


representatives to tell the Graham} 
particular Brownell bill is only an- 


other version of the Goldwater, 
Butler and Velde bills, all of which 
provide for similar 
control of unions and all of which 


Committee how ‘abhorrent these 
bills are to labor. 

The CIO said that H. J. Res. 527 
“advances the very threat of to- 
talitarianism which it decries.” 


Among its objections CIO listed: 
The. bill would give “some: 
agency or individual, not desig- 


IN ITS ATTACK on H. J. Res. 


528 the CIO declared: 


“We stand fundamentally op- 


posed to any system of govern- 
ment 
unions.” 


licensing of free . trade 


The CIO pointed out that this 


overnment 


have been condemned by the en- 
tire labor movement. 


“This would be a lethal weapon 


nated by the bill ... . a tremendous/in the hands of an anti-union ad- 
concentration of power over the ministration,” said the CIO, and 


tinguish the free world from the 


slave.” 
* 


THE EFFECTIVENESS of the 
CIO presentation. was marked by 
a great amount of red-baiting and 
snide attacks against the inde- 
pendent progressive unions. But 
there was no mistaking the senti- 
ment of the CIO for the preserva- 
tion of their rights menaced by 
the Brownell bills. : 

The AFL was also forthright 
in opposition to the union busting 
measures, Though the text of the 
statement which its spokesman pre- 
‘sented was not released at this 
writing its content was foreshadow- 
ed by the statement of the AFL 
in its Labor League for Political 
Education bulletin. 

In that publication the AFL 
had warned: 

“Eisenhower has gone beyond 
Golwater’s proposal and has in- 
cluded the employers as well as 
the unions” among groups over 
whom the “politically appointed” 
Subversive Activities Control] Board 
(SACB) would have power of life. 
and death. 

Like the CIO the AFL told 
Congress: 

“What it adds up to is a govern- 
ment board licensing unions.” 

Labor's initiative in the figbt 
against the Brownell bills has also 
brought out some Democratic 


(Continued on Page 11) ia 


Negro Parents Force Dent 
Into NYC School Jimcrow 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


THE POSSIBILITY of immediate and practical steps on the problem of segregated 
school system, was indicated in two incidents of recent weeks. 


eigh High School, a notoriously jimerow girls’ school on the 


schools in the New- York Ci 


One was the closing of Wa 
edge of Harlem, for the r : 
given by school authorities, that) 


prejudice and bigotry in the con-;Dr. Clark as well as to support 


Negro parents were refusing to duct of the schools. 


send their children there any long-| 
er, and attendance had dwindled 
to about one-third of capacity. 


The other significant step was 
the statement by Board of Edu- 
cation president Arthur Levitt that 
the new Gen. George High School 
in Brooklyn would include ‘in its 
district, a considerable section of 
the Bedford-Stuyvesant area, so 
that its student body would be| 
thoroughly integrated. Many par- 
ents have feared that the new 
school, at Kingston Ave. and Rut- 


“lily-white” school. 


Levitt’s stand was challenged 


by another member of the panel, | : 
Dr. Kenneth Clark, an official of which he referred, presented 


the Urban League, who has re- 
cently completed an _ extended 
study of segregated schools in New 
York City. 


* 


’ 


|an investigation of the situation 
by.a qualified group of educators. 
Dr. Clark’s study of the schools, 
to 
evidence of the bad effects of seg- 
'regated schools on both white chil- 
dren and children of minority 
groups. Among his. major conten- 


DR. CLARK pointed out that 


his study of the schools compiled ‘cational standards and achieve- 
for the Urhan League had been ment of Ne 
submitted to the Board of Educa-|gated schoo 


tion with requests for a meeting : 
land Road, would result in anoth er! with Revecrom officials, but had thus over of teachers in these schools. 


audience, 


red. Before the forum 
vitt promised to weg 


‘ |@ personal study of the charges of 


THIS DEPARTURE from the 
current practice of maintainin 
school districts along I 
residential lines, gives this area a 
fighting chance to halt the spread 
of jimcrow education not only here 
but in other schools of the area, 


: 7 } Ad a ets | 
: Nelininating('3't) firs i 


SREB hc isc. heation,; of segregated , schools, 
TQM #3" 204 -ofOontinued ton Page! 13p)i: 


were: . 
© There is evidence that edu- 
children in segre- 

are declining. 

® There is a tremendous turn- 


© There is stress on_ special 
classes for —7 retarded 
children in eggin ates areas, but 
extremely few for 
children; Harlem schools, for ex- 
ample, he said, have 103 classes 
for the mentally retarded, but only 
six for gifted children. 

® Standards are automatcally 
lowered when lar 
Negro or Puerto Rican. children 
enter a school, and our city schools 
are not producing their share of 
Negro ‘students qualified to en 
college. 


ON THE PRACTICE of setting| 
up school districts which aid in the 


tions about the New. York schools/. 


numbers of}: 


| detlincd to tovest 
to investi 


known Gommunists.” One other 
member in voting against the 
scientist went further than the 
original loyalty board by hold- 
ing that Oppenheimer was dis- 
loyal. The fifth and senior mem- 
ber of the commission, Dr. 
Henry DeWolf Smyth, who had 
worked longest with Oppen- 
heimer, said the scientist was 
“completely loyal and I do not 
believe he is . security risk.” 

WASHINGTON observ- 
ers were pessimistic that the 
Senate would do nothing to 
force a showdown with Sen. Joe 
McCarthy at this session. Sen. 
Ralph Flanders (R.-Vt.) however 
has served notice that if Mc- 
Carthy has not satisfactorily an- 
swered questions concerning his 
finances by July 15, he will press 
for Senate action of his resolu- 
tion to remove McCarthy from 
the chairmanship of the Senate 
investigating committee. Sen. 
Herbert H. Lehman (D.-N.Y.) 


has a similar resolution in the . 


hopper. 
ppe - 


ILLINOIS state executive sec- 
retary of the Communist Party, 
Claude Lightfoot, was arrested 
last week by the FBI under sec- 
tion two of the Smith. Act, and 
is held-on $50,000 bail. This is 
the section which the Justice De- 
partment interprets as making 
mere membership in the Com- 
munist Party a crime. Other 
Communist leaders were charged 


executive secretary of the Civil 
Rights Congress, was sentenced 
last week by New York district 
federal judge John F. X. Mc- 
Gohey to serve 90 days in jail 
for not producing CRC records 
which are no longer available. 


The Negro leader ‘who headed 


such defense fights as the Scotts- 
boro, Trenton Six and Willie 
McGee caseS, declared in a sworn 
affidavit~that no such receipt 
books containing names of do- 


nors to the organization existed. - 


The books were-demanded by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
which, Patterson pointed out, 
had previously spent 20-days in 
CRC offices examining decu- 
ments on which CRC tax state- 
ments were based. 


‘AN OVERFLOW Harlem au- 


dience last week launched a 
campaign to win amnesty for 
former City Councilman Benja- 
min J. Davis and to support 
Davis fight against discrimina- 
tion in Fede 
siastic spectators. heard Paul 
Robeson, Mrs. Modjeska Simp- 
kins, Mrs. Edward D. McGow- 
an, Louise Jeffers, attorney John 
Abt, William L. Patterson and 
Claudia Jones pay tribute to 
the fighting Communist leader 
and demand his freedom. A cul- 
tural tribute ta Davis included 
songs by Bob Claibourne, Miss 
chase me — oa 
obeson, poems by poetess 
Maude Richardson and actor 
Bill Robinson. - 


i THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFA:RS 


°® NAACP Parley 


Opens in Dallas 


° U. of Md. Lets Down the Bars 


THE NAACP opened its an- 
nual convention in Dallas, Texas, 
June 29-July 4, with approxi- 
mately 700 delegates attending. 
High on the agenda, for one 


full day’s session, was the Su- 
preme Court decision outlawing 


segregated schools, and_ the 
means to carry it into effect. 
Another aspect was the Associ- 
ation’s “Freedom by 1956” cam- 
paign and its effort to raise one 
million dollars annually to fight 
racial. discrimination. 
* 


MARYLAND became __ the 
first Southern state to open its 
higher institutions to Negroes 
since the recent Supreme Court 
decision. The University of 
Maryland, ‘state-supported, will 
be open to Negro and white 
applicants beginning in the fall, 
it has been announced. The 


Baltimore Housing Authority has 


also uninamously decided to 


change its tenant selection policy _ 


to one of integration. 


A BOMB thrown by terror- 
ists caused $7,000 worth of dam- 
age to the recently purchased 
home of a Negro couple in 
Shively, all-white suburb of 

, Kentucky. Mr. and 


Louisville 

Mrs, Andrew E. Wade, the own- 
ers, moyed in May 13 and have 
been under police 


been made, windows 
and rifle shots fired into. the 


“ 


ing. The Wades say they intend 
to stay, “even if we have to 
pitch a tent ses ha ruins.” 

A CHAIN-GANG fugitive 
from ia must return to the 
lynchers, the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme court has ruled in the case 
of Edward Brown who three 
times escaped froma Pierce 
& chain gang. Brown was 
arrested by the FBI, and his 
extradition si 
Brown and other witnesses vain- 
ly displayed in court the physical 
effects of various tortures to 
which the men were put while 
in prison. His. case will be ap- 
pealed by his attorney David 
Levinson. a 


ST, LOUIS HIGH SCHOOLS 
and primary schools will be 
fully integrated by 1955, the 
Board of Ecucation has declar- 


a 


ed. Between now and ‘that date, . 


nd white 


schools for 
dren. . 


- 


prisons. Enthu-- 


by Gov. Fine. . 


- 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
the delegates of a mighty army 
of our. citi 000 strong 
—and you winced when you 
heard them admit that they were 
afraid, You think of them, 
these custodians of our chil- 
dren, as Americans with a holy 
calling. What power they could 
mount if only they would abide 
by’ the truths that they hold! 
But truth these days requires 
probing, further thought, build- 
ing on the thought of the past 
and’ they must come to know 
that the Big Lie is the basis of 
our danger—that lie which says 
our nation is menaced by the 
nations where the workingmen 
and the farm@#s are the sov- 
ereiga power. 

_For it is that lie (remember, 
it was Hitler's) which aborts 
education, cuts down school- 
building, which supplies budgets 
for killing and ‘kills budgets 
for living, for learning. No, the 
teaghers do not see that, not 
yet, though they do see the dan- . 
gers that are like shrieking hob- | 
goblins at every crossroad. 

In many ways I think the 
superintendent of schools of the 
little towa in Indiana was: most 
typical of those to whom I 
spoke. Like his town, he is 
small, but his blue eyes are 
sharp behind his glasses. He 
is discreet in his mannerism, a 
man who reminds you of a 
small town. And yet, as we 
spoke, you felt in him the 
grandeur of America as we saw 
it whes we,were children and 
as we know it can be. “Our 


country, he said, “the people 
of our country, walk a Consti- 


Teacher 


tutional line. They don’t wan— 


_ der too far from it. They are 
shoved off it from time to time. 
Today they are off it with all 
this McCarthyism. around.” And 
coming from Indiana he added 
the name of Senator Jenner, and 
then, suddenly, with a sharp 
glance at me he said, “I am, of 
course, opposed to Communism.” 

I replied that it is.a sad 
comment on our times that a 
man dare not say that he ad- 
heres to the Constitution with- 
out feeling it necessary, at ance, 
to accompany his _ statement 
with a declaration of hostility 
to Communism. Yes, he said, 
peering at me _ through his 
glasses, that is* true and that is 
where mney has_ brought 


us. eee 
ONCE WE HAD cleared 


that out of the way he said, 
“You see, Mister, I went through 
that KKK experience out there 
in Indiana when the Grand 
Kleagle Stephenson murdered 
and Jooted his way through the 
state. It looked bad and a lot 
of people thought the Kluxers 
would take over which they did 
for a time. But I felt then, and 
I feel now, that the people of 
our country will continue to 
walk a Constitutional line. 
will get back on that line de 
spite McCarthy.” 
And then, with a smile tha’ 
carried less humor than em 
barrassment, he reminded mi 
that he was from the state o’ 
Jenner, which is something lik 
Purgatory, I suppose, and he 
suggested that IT omit his name 
or identity. I understood, | 
said, and he was silent as we 
walked into the Garden. 


Steel Pact Spurs 


(Continued from Page 2) 


workers in revisions several months | 
ago. The welfare revisions in steel 
were the first since they went into 
effect five ra a 

U. S. Steel, ed by Benjamin | 
Fairless, carried the ball for the 
steel ind in negotiations, with 
Be , Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube, Republic, Jones & Laugalin 
and Inland, falling in line immedi- 


Eo 


steel capacity, have 
arbitrarily set the 
steel. Based on 
have made for 


| 


’ 


| 


Hk 


pre 


3 * 

THE AGREEMENT is far short 
of the union’s demands. A higher 
wage hike was asked. Having in 

iew the increases in social sec-| 
urity that Congress is expected 


the steel union asked. 


Wage Fight 
sought improvements on holiday 
pay, overtime; seniority on rehir- 
ing, incentives and other provi- 
sions. 

But most significant was the 
shelving of the Guaranteed An- 


nual Wage (really supplementary 
employer-paid unemployment pay) 
for which the union conducted a 


pressure campaign. It seems doubt- 
ful if vitality can be put into the 
annual demand for some time to 
come. 

> * 

THE LAST-MINUTE. settle- 
ment in steel and the fact that the 
union had to threaten a strike te 
get it hardly justifies the claim 
made for the close friendship David 


J. McDonald struck up with Ben- 


jamin Fairless. Their joint tour of 
steel plants was hailed as a sign of 
a “new era” in labor relations. In 
the workers no more than else- 
where. “6 

The question now is what affect 
the steel settlement will have in 
coal. A substantial section of the 
coal industry is captive mines 
owned by the steel companies. The 


United Mine Workers feeling the’ 


pressure of employers who are util- 
izing the industry's crisis against 
the union has not reopened its 
contract. McDonald, Lewis and 
Dave Beck of the Teamsters en- 


tk-|tered into a mutual-aid alliance 


tinuous service with the same 
firm. Eligibility was based on 25) 


ise.|Congressmen in strong op 


“ 


recently. 


Brownell Bills. 


(Continued from Page 6) 
ition. 
At the Graham committee hearings 
Rep. Emanuel Celler (D.—N. Y.) 
has exposed the bills for what they 
wa Oy busting measures. 

1d there was quite a hassle 
between Celler and Rep. Walter 
(D.-Pa) on the one hard and Rep. 
Graham on the other when the 


termined that the public be barred 
when Brownell testified and he 


banged his gavel to overrule the 
demands. of Ecler: and Walter for 
a publicihearings «) 0) es!) 


We | 


terms of the pay erivelope it gave athletic glories, 


' street games find their a 


ar 
; tive 
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EX-HEAVYWEIGHT champion Ezzard Charles, shown in his 
bruising but unsuccessful try to take the crown back from the hard 
thumping Rocky Marciano, tells the Worker he thinks he can go all 
the way next time, and scoffs at the “jinx” which says no ex-heavy 
champ ever regained the title. “There’s always a figgt time,” he says. 
Rocky says he’s willing—Charles is the only fighter of stature around 
who figures to have a chance against the Rock. It'll come off in 
September, probably in New York again. : 


_* on 


By LESTER RODNEY 


Vacation Time | | 
A HOT JUNE for June, wasn’t it? And when we write about 
hot from down on East 12th Street in little old Manhattan, friends 
and readers of other areas, we are writing about HOT. Cement hot. 
No-grass and no-breeze hot. For a night's sleep in mid-summer Il 
take mid-Bougainville near the equator over mid-Manhattan near 
Broadway, and I’ve seen both places. 

The end of June and the coming of July also means vacation 
time ahead for most of us. Of course, these are what they call troubled 
times, and Eisenhower prosperity is starting to pinch. But a working 
man and a working woman still need that chance to take a deep 
breath, relax, ‘stretch and maybe play a bit for a couple of weeks. 
A lot of good trade union sweat and fight went into the winning of 
vacations ‘with pay. - 

Vacation means different things fo different people. The big 
Sunday papers beckon you to Bermuda and the other beautiful places 
in the Carribean. The travel supplements are pretty to look at even 
if you haven’t got the dough. 

The ordinary working citizen may do a little traveling around 
his immense country if he has a car, may get in some fishing or hunt- 
ing, may visit his cousin in Massachusetts or Virginia, may take in 
one of the summer resorts or maybe just stay home and not work, 
helping take care of the kid or kids, waking up late, going to the 
park or beach with the family... . 

By inclination and growingly exaggerated day dreams of past 
I’m a summer resort man myself, when it is feasible. 
That’s my first choice. You can have your hunting and fishing. Ah 
yes... many a man has made his last stab at elusive sports stardom 
on a bumpy and high grass covered field of a summer vacation camp. 
And emerged with nothing more spectacular than a charley horse 
an da new respect for Peewee Reese. / 

We’re.a sports loving land, but a lot of people past the age of 
letic life increasingly confined to listening 
to Russ Hodges and Mel Allen on the radio. 


a 

YOU TAKE THIS sports loving guy who has been without 
sports for a year and turn him loose in a summer resort on his vaca- 
tion and he usually tries‘to pack the whole year's athletic into his 
one or two weeks. For one reason or another, women seem more 
sensible about it, no matter how much they. like sports. Someone 
it’s the men you see limping and groaning into the dining room after 
an overdose of sports. Or else the men just make more noise abeut 


it, : 
After breakfast that first morning of vacation. After all the 


vague business of gyms and indoor pools and bicycle riding and 


bowling arid hikes that he never really got around to in the city, 


here staring him in the face with the sun shining and a green covered 


mountain in the background is a lake or pool, a tennis court, soft- 
ball diamond, handball court, hiking trails, and plenty of time. (Hey, 


what’s wrong with that left leg of mine? That never happened when 


I used to go from first to third!) 

Ah, but it’s fun. Summer camp games brim over with good 
spirit, with games played in good fellowship, for the sake of games 
and éxercise, and how can you beat-that? One inning of participation, 
even with a fumble and a wild throw, is worth a hundred games 
seen from the big league grandstands | 
Not ¢het the summer resort ball 

iris No, six. I 


——_ 


+é | e oe games are lacking,in competi- at 
wi couple of big-league managers who, wish’. 


eee 
z < 
4 -* Aa 


werd. 


all their players would run out 


‘every feeble infield tap as des- 


perately as some summer vaca- 
tioners who play five games a 
year.» 

I remember one game in a 
resort where the first baseman 


“on my team, which was winning 


by a goodly score, scooped up a 
grounder wide of the bag and 
desperately raced over. A cole. 
lision with the heavy set batter , 
steaming down the line was in- 
evitabe as they aproached the 
bag at right angles to each other, 
but our man never flinched, col- 


_ jiding with Mr. Heavy and al- 


most breaking his shoulder~ im 
two. He made the unimportant 
putout and the camp doctor put 
heat on his shoulder. The same 
guy would probably offer the 


opinion that Whitey Lockman, 
ten years his junior, was a darn 
fool for risking injury doing the 
same thing at the Polo Grounds 
for his professional salary. But 
out on the old battlefield himself 
glorying in actually playing he 
instinctively gave it all he had. 
Everybody tries to look classy 
and big leaguish. Form is the . 
e's always one out- 
fielder who shouts “Shift over” 
when & lefthanded batter comes 
up (even if it is a 12-year-old 
playing his first game of softball). 
Shortstop ambles ovér for a ~ 
ground ball and stoops in grace- 
ful fluid motion ala Carresquel 
as the ball goes ly on its 
unmolested way through his legs. 


-Outfielders make the most pic- 


turesque leaping muffs you ever 
saw. With the DiMaggio form. 
fe | 
AROUND the ever sad end of “ 
vacation, the batting eye is’ get- 
ting a little sharper. Over on the 
tennis court the old backhand is 


‘ beginning to go over the net 


nicely. The ping pong rallies are 
longer, and you can swim a little 
longer without getting winded. 
You're starting to wham _ back 
the low handball serves that skim- 
med off the tips of your left 
fingers the first day. You can 
really pound that hiking trail by 
day and still feel like dancing a 
bit after supper by night. You 
feel-kind of clear eyed, relaxed, 


_ full of sunshine and energy. Feel 
~ good. 


Then you go home. And that’s 
it till next year, you thwarted 
athlete you. yee 
dates and go bowling, and find 
out about the cut rates in. that 


nd, . aoe | 
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agree wi : 
speak about this Supreme Court) 


ruling (against jimcrow schools) as. 
a biove to the Communist Party's 


propaganda. 


I am a Negro who has lived here 
all my lifé, 50-odd years. I was here: 
before the Communist Party was 
ever heard of, and also since its 
arrival, with its program on the 


Negro.” © 
I ~on still remember the old days 


realized here without an army of 


. }|soldiers stationed all around. 


| ONEYV:, t 
bis TEU Was. 


down in Georgia when we Negro 
kids had almost three months school 
a year, lasting from January until 
Easter. : 


‘I can also remember how we had; 


t6 walk 10 and 12 miles to get 
to the nearest school house. We 
would have to leave home just after 
sunrise in order to get 
by eight o'clock. The teachers 
would turn out the children at $ 


to the school 


ee ee 
ong m trying to get home be- 
fore sundown in order to do our 
work, such as getting the cows in. 
Sixth and- chil- 
dren were considered. hi 
students in those schools in those 
days, and our parents had to buy 
all our school books. .. . : 
In 1931 when the nine Negro 


, 


But I for one am glad I have 


{lived to see many of these demands 


come into being. and that the Com- 
munists are still here in these - 
gles. So when ] hear these “lead- 
ers’ use the words about our Amer- 
ican way of life, I wonder who 
to. Surely, they 


they are referrin 
t ihe life that 


are not talking a 


|we have had, and many of us are 


still living here in the South until 
this. day. ... S ) 

I see this day as a new day in 
the life of the Negro people in the 
South. And there is a host of us 


here all around. who believe that. 


this. is due to a great degree to what 


ithe Communists. did along with 


By JO LYNNE 


By Federated Press 


ing and dying for “freedom”? 


Mrs. Pavlo is a native of “At- 
Janta, Ga. I would like to ask 
a uses such a av ge title 
or her organization a 
so much for “freedom” 
has' she and the Women for Union 
of the Free done to set Mrs. In- 
gram free. If these Women and 
Mrs. Pavlo are interested in real 
freedom she would go to vonge 
and. tell Gov. Talmadge to let 


“Mrs. Ingram be free. She would 


ge to Indochina and tell the 
French imperialists to go back 
to France and leave Asia free 


for the peoples of Asia. 
A SOUTHERN WORKER. 


others who were in this fight for ,_-; 


Negro rights... : 

The will to struggle here in the 
South is showing itself in this up- 
surge in the right-to-vote move- 
ment and also this school fight for 
the Negro people. 

Therefore this is not just another 
paper ruling of the Supreme Court. 
The NAACP should become an or- 
ganization in the South with a 
membership of millions, organized 
in active units and ; 
the big landlord's farms in the coun- 
tryside. These are some of the 
things I see will be possible now. 

R. H. G. 


Your Health 


By Federated Press 
HIGH BLOOD pressure is a 
fairly common disorder, but most 
people know little about it or 
the cardiovascular system with 
which it is linked. 
Cardiovascular is the term ap- 
ied to the distribution system 
or providing the body's tissues 


with a constant supply of blood 


The heart, a hollow, muscular 
structure, by alternately con- 


ready been discovered through 
research, high blood pressure is 
now generally regarded as hav- 
ing not one but many functional 
causes. Several different factors 
may play a causal role in a single 
case, with one of them predom- 
inate. 

The patient's emotional life, 
the activities of his nervous ‘sys- 
tem and changes in his body's 
cheieditry say alk, to: veaybog do- 
gree, contribute to the chronic 
elevation of his blood pressure. 


ind unemployment high and 
ae kd to ed Foe te ofl 
mrs 2 ma ga toil 

> OF | of 
rod - pear alg poe I 
ism. I enjoy your paper tremen- 
dously. I plan to attend the Jef- 
ferson School of Social Science 


when financially able. 
J. C. 


News of France | 
_ BROOKLYN. 
Dear Editor: 
I would very much appreciate 


if the Worker would print an ar- 


ticle on France. What rofé is the 
Communist Party playing at pres- 
ent? Has the party really de- 
teriorated as the Times and other 
papers would wish us to believe. 

My sincerest gratitude for a 


remarkable little paper. 
B. L. 


Editor’s Note: We will, shortly. 
And thanks. | 


Send These Kids 
To Summer Camp 


EASY PICNICS 


PLANNING a Fourth of July 
picnic? Why not treat the family 
to a real Sunday dinner picnic 
which will be easy both in the 
preparation and the cleanup 
afterwards, By taking advantage 
of the paper and ic acces 
sories on market now, a 
aluminum foil fay packing | 
cooking, it is possible to have a 
picnic with no dishwashing ex- 
cept the vacuum bottle for bev- 
erage that you bring home any- 
way. 

In addition to paper plates 
and cups there are j 
spoons and forks that are so 

p you can throw them 
away after use. And here is: a 
g hearty picnic dinner that. 
should be popular with the 
whole family: 

Fried chicken, scalloped po- 
tatoes, a large selection of raw 
vegetables to eat with the fin- 
gers—celery, carrots, green pep- 
per rings, tomato wedges, cu- 
cum ingers, green onions— 
plus rolls, buttered before leav-— 
ing home, a good home-made 
cake complete the menu. 

Wrap the fried-chicken loose- 
ly ey ee foil, leaving the 
top package open. 
with paper toweling or a clean. 
dish towel. The chicken will 


you make the 


Of ‘course é joe know that any 
meat or salad mixture not pack- 


1 tsp. vanilla 3 
Ye cup light brown su 


- Cream shortening and he . 
ry 


together, beat in eggs. Sift 
ingredients together and stir-in 
alternately with milk, adding 
vanilla. Line a 9-inch square 
pan with foil, grease foil and 
pour in cake batter. Arrange 
marshmallows on top, rounded 
sides up and spri the sugar 
and nuts over tops Bake at 350 
degrees for 50 minutes. 
MILDEW PRECAUTIONS | 
Get ready to prevent mildew 
damage in your home before the 
hot, humid weather sets — in. 
Molds that cause mildew thrive 


in damp, warm, poorly venti-— 


lated and poorly lighted places. 
They w on anything from 
which they can get food—cotton, 
linen, silk, wool, paper, wood, 
leather—often getting a start on 
dust or other foil. They decay 
wood and discolor fabrics and 
leather. If left to grow, they may 
eat into fabrios, rot and ruin 


them. 
Make sure that clothes ‘or 


other articles zre clean and dry 


when stored for the summer and 


ry 
At : 


2 
: 


: 
eELe 


i 


ed in ice should be eaten within 
four hours of cooking, so try to 


_ plan to avoid leftovers and eat 


the picinic meal soon after prep- 
aration. 


- 


the busiest people in town trying fsa 
to plan for their youngsters Sum-| 19 marshmallows, cut’ in half 

For the luckiest children it 
means getting ready for camp, or 
for trips to the country. For many 
others, it means the prospect of 
family outings to the beaches and 
parks, with long hours out-of- 


tracting and relaxing, pumps the : te 

sri pam Ph ene vant ONE AIM of research is to find 

laries. These wessels have a total | ™ore accurate, selective diagnos- 

length of dbout 12,000 miles. tic methods to help the physician 
Disorders which attack this determine which of many possi- 

blood distribution system at oné ble: causes is preJominant in a 

point or another now cause more given ease and to choose the 


children of a labor leader who stood « 
his ground in defense of working 


than 750,000 deaths each ‘year 


proper therapy. 


in the United States. The under- 
lying causes. are still unknown— 
the disorders responsible for the 
most prevalent forms of cardio- 
vascular disease--rheumatic fev- 


Although final answers to what 
causes high blood pressure have 
not yet been found knowledge al- 
ready gai to extensive fe- 
search has made it possible to 


doors. 


foster-parent is. also making plans 
for thdse children whose mothers 
or fathers are victims of unjust 
jail sentences. It is the Political 


At this time of the year, a busy 


people.” : et 
“These children are political vic- 


tims,” said a committee represen- 
tative. “By helping all of them, we 
show that we are one with their 
valiant 


parents who. f and 


er, high blood pressure and hard- devise effective methods of treat- | Prisoners Relief-Committee which 


now suffer so that all us can” 


ening of the arteries. But the 
American Heart Assbciation re- 


ports steady progress in the cam- | 


paign to beat these diseases. 


ment through surgery or drugs. 
The constriction of the arter- 
ioles can often be relieved, and 


blood pressure reduced, throu 


Hypertension; in which there 
is a chronic elevation of blood 
pressure, results from an abnor- 


surgical interference with 
sympethetic nervous A 
chitins vent aan lieved by 


is working on behalf of children 
in 


parents 
Smith Act or Taft-Hartley trials, 


whose are involved 


and racist frame-up cases. 


have a better future.” 

FUNDS raised in the summer ap- 
peal fre used in various ways. 
Some children are sent to camps; 


G for furids to aid 


badly needed food and ‘Clothing is 
sent to others; younger 


ugs which set up a chemical 
e of these nerve path- 


ways. Or it can be brought about_ find. | 
“There is Larry, whose father 


» Iwas executed ina rape frame-up 
ith |. ; . a brother and sister separated 


mal, widespread constriction of 
the arteries, the smallest of the 4 
arteries, situated at the 

oe monies sens nar 
ing ir ca j re- 
sistance to blood flow, raisi 
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banking group.” They 
. connected to United Fruit. through 
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_{the invasion wrote gloomily: 
“While the result is good, the 

means have been hurtful to the 

United States and its prestige . . . 


“. .. mest people in Latin Amer-| 
ica will believe that the United 
| States was involved up to the hilt 
in the last ten days of violence in 
| Guatemala. They will take 

defeat or Arbenz and the: Commu- 


(Continued from Page 4) 
arrests and murders, against the 
Marxists of Guatemala whom the 


FEW AMERICANS NOW that 
United Fruit—which. seeks to get 
back in Guatemala its monopoly 


of the railroads, the large lands,|™ 


‘teachers during the last three years. 
Negro teachers, however, it shows, 


. \number of substitutes as 


the utilities, and its special tax 
deals with the old corrupt regimes, 
has agents in the highest 
U. S. government =— rine 
these are Robert Cu viser 
to Eisenhower), Secretary of Com-| F sts june 30.) 


merce Weeks, and others of the The New Yosk Mirror (Hearst): 
“Boston “¢ are| Lhe State t will not 


Departmen 
admit that it played a role in this 
counter-revolution, and the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency (secret 
service headed by Allen Dulles, 
John Foster's brother) never admits 
rakes But no one in Central | 


fear and hatred of the 

States, so widespread throu 
Latin America, will increase rath- 
er than decrease.” (New York! _ 


banks. m 

BUT THERE IS the other side. 
This brutal overthrow of Cuate- 
malan democracy aroused up and 
down Latin America an unprece- 
dented ee of dag vere 
parties lenouncing Was ing- 
ton war against a sister Latin| revolutionary regime could not 
American state. This akg ny have had airplanes without our | 
anger was strong even before the. if not assistance.” | 
Monzon were installed. | (June 30.) 


What 2 
NO WONDER New York Post 


. : : 
can power— nine 
| Negro teachers. 


‘tually no public housing, the only 


writer, Max Lemer, who supported 


‘Teachers’ Union. A partial report 
on findings-thus far in New York 
Teacher News, is based on findings 
from_160 schools. 

The figures show a slight in- 
crease in the number of Negro 


seem to be concentrated in a few: 
schools, with four Brooklyn’! 
schools, we - 90 percent of 
all the adepaauiied in that bor- | 
. Another statistic was the. 
compared 

regular teachers—with 15%. 
staff 
% of 


ough 
with 
the total white teachi 
‘in that -category, but 


| 


HOUSING 


(Continued from Page 2) 


real means of helping tenants and | 
warding ‘off the _ construction 


wolves. | 
Below is a partial listing of 
projects affected in New cy 


S State with the money put u 

the promoters and the ‘alle 
they got. In each of these places, 
‘tenants are paying higher rents 


as a result. 


P 


ing 
scion Poking io the Gabel 
Nations and the refusal of In- 
dia to join in a military bloc hos- 
tile to New China. 


It was the trend of the Bri- 


tish toward the Indian position 


and away from the U.S. policy 
of fomenting war 
fostering war tensions which 
prompted President Eisenhower 


_ to invite Churchill and his for- 


eign minister, Anthony Eden, 
to Washington last weekend. 


Churchill's remarks quoted 
above, which were delivered at 
a newsmens’ luncheon at the 
Statler Hotel, revealed how 
wide the gap between official 
British and U.S. positions re- 
mains after the weekend talks, 
This is the significant fact, de- 
spite the almost meaningless 
400-word statement issued -by 
Churchill and Eisenhower at 
the conclusion of ‘their talks. 


IN THAT STATE MENT 
Churchill agreed to “press for- 
ward with s for “collective 
defense” Southeast Asia; 
whether or not the pending talks 
between the French and the 
Vietminh achieve a settlement 
of the fighting in Indochina. 
This was a face-saver for Dulles 
whose major objective at the 
moment is the creation of a 
Southeast Asian “anti-Commu- 
nist” alliance. 


But even the Washington po- * 


liticos were not claiming too 
much for this fencsiiaae: In 
their -minds there was the mem- 
ory of Eden addressing Parlia- 
ment on the eve of his depar 
= for the U. S. and sillien fe for 
“Locarno-type” agreement in 
the Far East, in avhich People’s 
China waquld be a part and 
which would rely on ALL the 
Asian powers to combat aggres- 
sion. was no indicati 
that Churchill had retreated 
from the Locarno proposal and 
in his remarks to the newsmen 


| there was, on the contrary, ev- 


| idence that he was sticking to it. 


And even more positive was the | in 


= ‘Woke, Stnpay, Ly 4 1954 


One turns an the Churchill- 
Eisenhower communi to the 
joint statement on Nehru and 
Chou with sheer enjoyment. For it 


and */has clearly welded two great na- 


tions comprising almost half the 
—— of the globe into a 
orce consecrated to the Mesaainer kas 
pent balkeoad: Ther gctadighes 
princip 
onich.. should guide relations be- 
ceene any: tre neenrre they said, 


| First, mutual respect for each 
other’s territorial integrity and 
sqwereignty. 

“Secondly, nonaggression. 
_“Thirdly, noninterference 
each other's internal affairs. 


“Fourthly, equality and mutual 
‘benefit, and 
“Fifthly, peaceful co-existence.” 
And the prime ministers went 
to the essence of the matter of 
peaceful co-existence in their ob- 
servation that: 

. different social and politi- 
a ‘systems exist in various 
of Asia and the world. If, - 
oe above mentioned prin 3 
ciples are accepted nico 9 
on, and there jg no interference by . 
any one country with another, 
these differences should not come. 
in the way of peace or create con- 
flicts.” 


“In Lino wd Rs et 1 
arg Rae 


in 


ions hoe © be applied 
to the solution of problems in In- 
dochina, where a political settle- 
ment should aim at the creation 
of free, democratic unified and in- 
dependent states which should not 
be used for aggressive purposes or 
be subjected to foreign interven- 
tion.” 

THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 
talks on Indochina are expected 
to resume July 12. with the French 
committed to the principle of a 
political — as ——— in 


with a cease-fre. In 
nea 


as a result of | likely 
| “neutralization” of Laos and Cam- 
‘on the horizon and that the Dulles bodia and the unification of Viet- 
ian ten! 'war plot for that little country was nam, with the government of that 
Poet ae ates 
Vietnam election, followed e 
FOR AMERICANS, however,'.ithdrawal of foreign (French) 

troops. 

Back in Washington, Dulles, 


2,015,400 | 


171,308 


a era 


‘climenelants tebetatinnsiniaal 

Ithe two leaders this was couched 
eras | language which suggested that 
246,00 | Britain and the U. S. are still hope- 

ful that by pressure on France, 
being 
pensuaded jpes peace of the 


and in the first p 


of using the Indochina war as the 
instrument for continued tensions 
in the Far- East, was turning with 
increased zeal toward Europe 
where he counts on using Ger- | 
many to rekindle war fires now ~ 
uenched by the will for 
les of the world 


Siestianed Sen teen @ omnes 


Dr. Clark asked: Sy 
“Could the Board of Education 


iin 
7 


that country's new pepoonionic ot Pierre 
it: Mendes-France, can be 
198,000 | to secure ratification of the Bonn 


2,000 


Special Summer Offer-- 
TO ALL WORKER SUBSCRIBERS 
and eceasional DAILY WORKER READERS | 


SPECIAL RATE during the two summer months only. 


* One year Daily Worker sub for $3 
(Regular price is $12) | 


a exciting, just-published works of Daily Worker writere—Virginia — 
’s “Story of the Rosenbergs,” and Joseph Starobin’s “Eyewitness im 
Giochi” — both for $1, They regularly sell for $1 each. 
(Add 20c for postage ‘and * mailing) 
_ (This offer holds for all DAILY WORKEF. shnietinin’ 


Cet a DAILY WORKER sub yourself. Cet:after reur shop-mates and friends: se ealteertbe 


14 vats glan.to teens. town for the lanetin, see ta ‘order your sub NOW, to take effect for 
mailing te your summer residence. It can be transferred to your home address, the summer 
Omen snaensenssasarennesasasaacenassanennnsasncnnasnnanne aeaneune 
SARE ; Check whieh: a 
Beeke § ..sces rr e160 
2 Naesne 7 cgi oneaase Dw. is ie eal an ast : | 
ies iP wir singe seine 4 & Bw. pane sent aoe tt a | 
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areas?” 


“Another phase of New York City|f 
school discrimination is underway | 


et 


‘Political Affairs 


NOW READY FOR JULY 


Here are the contents of this OUTSTANDING ISSUE 
Hands Off Guatemala!, National Committee, CPUSA 
For the Freedom of Eugene Dennis, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
The Declaration of Independence, Herbert Aptheker 
The Geneva Conference, Richard Walker 
The Fight to Abolish Segregated Schools, Doxey A. Wilkerson 
Two Draft Program Discussion Articles, William Weinstone 

and David Goldway 

: and the 
enya 70 sdayeeoeneme sar an aceon 
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Hoot th Lady Who Want 
To Censor Your Reading - 


R=: Katharine St. George, house at 2 Gracie Square, in Man- every stripe.” This was widely in- 
the Con man from/#ttan—and she manages to find/terpreted as a pledge to get rid 
Millionaire's Row <‘Temsds time for the Newburgh Saddle and|of all local Republicans: who op-|_ 
|Bridle Club, and the American As-|posed Fish. 
Park, N. Y.—has introduced the’ sociation of Horse Shows. Once in Congress, she promptly 
bill McCarthy has wanted for} Even before her own career in|launched a campaign that seemed 
years .. . a law to set up a censor|/Congress, which dates from 1947,|distinctly Fish-y . . . an attack on 
in Washington with to dic-jshe had strong ties with one of|State Department officials who ap- 
tate which papers, ks, maga-|labor’s most erous enemies,|pointed as labor attache a son-in- 
zines and movies the American peo-| Hamilton Fish. is anti-Semitic|law of Sidney Hillman, CIO found- 
ple can see. red-hunter led the pro-fascist out-|er who. had long been a favorite 
Her bill, HR 9317, requires noth-/fit, America First, in the ‘30s, and target of Fish. 


ing as old-fashioned as proof. All|is currently a chief organizer of the 

the Postmaster General needs is|new fascist party, Pro-America, be-| DURING the eight years since 
“reasonable grounds” to declare any|ing formed ih Chicago. then, she has piled up an anti-labor, 
- publication “subversive,” and then) When Fish san for Congress anti-people voting record that goes 
suspend its publishers’ mailing from her district in 1942, Mrs. St.|straight down the line. She voted) 
rights “forthwith and without prior, George was ehairman of the Re-|to 
notice.” | publican county campaign commit- 
Since. Mrs. St. George has done/tee for his reelection. rent control, 
all this in the name of Americanism,, IN THE ‘44 campaign, when! -—Slash funds for public hous- 
and has already listed some two}|Dewey was running for Congress) ing and public power, | 
dozen newspapers to get the axe,|and Fish for Congress, she again} —Put across the Taft-Hartley law 

it’s logical to ask: headed the county Republican com-/to cripple unions, 
* mittee. Midway in the campaign} —Override Truman’s veto of the 


WHO IS this. woman? How did/Fish injected racism into the cam-/McCarran Act, | VICE-PRESIDENT NIXON SAYS EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION 
she get to Congress? What's her|paign, endangering Dewey's vote.; —Put over the Tidelands Oil 


—End price control and weaken 


a 


7 » CPLE ’ 
idea of “Americanism?” Within weeks county commit-/steal, _ , WILL SERVE THE UTTLE PE 
Katherine Price Collier St.| tee in the district followed Dewey's} Just last week she lined up with elle 
George is a fair sample of the Hud-|lead and repudiated. Fish . . . all|a minority on the House Committee) | VV A Deal Is $140 Million 
son River aristocracy. Born wealthy,|but- the one headed by Mrs. St.!on Post Office and Civil Service to) & 
educated abroad, ow married yo a a as ae a waepinaes.< spat’ raise for ° 
George St. George, w grand- , year, in | a -million postal workers. Bon f the P T : 
father was president of the First/Mrs. St. George entered the cam-| But even this record pales be- US or ‘Ower r ust 
National _— of New = and paign ee Se ieee her latest effort to —- ad 
who now is the director of several a mock contest in the Repub-|the First Amendment estab- By IOHN B. STONE AEC to sh q | 
. banks and vice-pgesident of Em-|lican primaries, Fish opposed _her./lish a Lord High Executioner of the! de: WASHINGTON ‘mat anaes Ge ili additional 600... 
pire Trust Co. She won the nomination—and Fish’s| press. ine nieneeneddl sai -. [000 kilowatts of capacity. This AEG 
- She is vice-president and treas-|support. Rumors that she was} Already, protests against the St.) i 4 MAJOR sa the Sen-|did. The capacity was needed in 
urer of her husband’s wholesale|Fish’s protege were so strong that/George bill have come from the|_.. nd . D.{ Ohio and Kentucky but the private 
- coal brokerage firm, the St. George|ske was forced to issue a formal] Washington Post, CIO News, Edi- eg led ri seb a barons had ideas of their own. 
Coal Co., at 2 Wall St. denial, - but campaigned on the/tor and Publisher, the Detroit Free iter alii a ec Regs" Sure, they said, for a handsome 
‘The St. Georges aren't limited to|/promise “to rid the (Republican)| Press, from the Furriers Joint > with at en Srl sna fee, th8y would produce power for 
Tuxedo Park— have a town'Party of subversive —— of Board. . “nde Valle Ae the government. Re & wield oak 
thority and because of his fondness or AEC, It would have to be 
| hoy’ ( eed . Bea for the potentates of private power, | *OF TVA. So the AEC and Middle 
$ UF 0 e n President Eisenhower is trying to| South — and pot gi ie 
ms railroad through the federal gov-| Panties wor out a deal. pow- 
(Continued from page 8) (Continued from Page 3). ernment a $140 million subsidy to | barons- would build a huge new 
continued to grow. His mature 
prose works reached a high de- 
gree of perfection and, in the 
words of Gorki, he had become 
incomparable as a stylist. Leon 
Tolstoy, who loved Chekhov both 
- as a writer and as a man, called 
him “The Pushkin of prose.” 
Chekhov's art attracts you by 
its profound truth and its so- 
briety. Brevity was his favorite 
p t. He called it “the sister 
of talent” and said that the art 
of writing consists in being able 
‘ to strike out bad writing. 
* 
HIS STORIES are without ar- 
tifice and are rich in content. 
But no matter how rich the con- 
_ tent—and it could sometimes have 
been made into a big novel— 
Chekhov compressed it into a 
Pactaeny peers ee g char- 
acters psychological types. 
His language is simple and amaz- 
ingly precise. ; 
Yet the breadth of its descrip- 
tion of various aspects of Rus- 
sian life and of representative 
types of the different social class- 
es and orders in Russia at the end 


of the 19th Century and the be- 
inning of the 20th makes Chek- 
vs art truly epic. His short 
stories are both truthful chroni- 
cles of Russian society on the eve 


of the first revolution and a 


eat humanist’s poetic dream of 


future. 


Eke 


‘ 
See 
ital 


uldl 


| comedy, unique of their kind. 


In 1896 he wrote “The Sea- 


- gull,” staged two years later by 


the Art Theatre, which first per- 
formed Chekhov's remarkable 
plays. “The Seagull” was a real 
revolution in the theatre. 

In “Three Sisters,” “The Sea- 
ee y, “The 

herry roomy a ~ Vv ex- 
pressed great faith in com- 
ing generation which will aig 
into life the desire to create 
will set itself noble aims: respect 
for man, happiness and beauty. 
This poetic hope envelopes Nina 
Zarietchnaia, Ania, the student 
Trofimov and others of his char- 
acters. Chekhov's last short 
stories and his many letters) to 
his family and friends are full of 
shining thoughts on the great 
transformations to come. 

The writer, unfortunately, did 
not live to see that time. The last 
three or four years of his life 
were a painful and desperate 
battle against death which, both 
as a sick man and as a doctor, he 


felt to be near. 
He died in Badenweiler, Ger- 


‘many, on-Jan. 17, 1904 (new 


style) in the presence of his wife, 
Olga Leonardovna Kipper-Chek- 
hoyna, the great Russian actress. 
His ashes were transported to 


‘Russia and buried in the ceme- 


tery of the Novo-Dievitchy con- 
vent in Moscow. 
Chekhov's aesthetic influence 


: on Russian and,world literature 
‘is very great; there is not a single 


modern writer who is not affect- 
ed: by it. Bernard Shaw said: “In 


| the Pleiad of great Eur 


| Sen, 
. 


Chekhov is a star of, the 


first " 
and Turgeniév.” 


side T 


\launched, have long been Ameri-|by Eisenhower can best be describ- 


“land 1925. 


ropean interference. In 1914 U.S.|the private. power trust. |plant just outside TVA territory, 
Mind you, this is the adminis-|#“*° the Mississippi from Mem- 


Marines landed to “supervise” elec- tration which said it couldn’t afford|Phis- They would sell the power 


| : 
tions. Two years later the country to’ cut taxes for low income fam-|&¢™etated by this plant, not to AEC, 


was under military occupation by! ilies heca f the need to “balan but to TVA. TVA could use the 
Se | power for the Memphis area which 


the Navy, with the Dominican gov-|the budget.” It seems bajancing the}! 
ernment and laws suspended and/|budget a relatively une it now supplies and could then di- 
Pane Pv objective when it is possible by| Ve 600,000 kilowatts of its own 
2s . « |power to the AEC facilities 
ih weeahil movement in|Somemmment edict toadd more mil- 
BS Gonar) ions to the already well-heeled!’ | * | 
Haiti in 1915 was another pretext/bank accounts of the power boys.| THIS would give private power 
for landing U. S. Marines to “re-| Kefauver pointed out much more|an entering wedge to wreck TVA. 
store order.” They stayed long than $140 million is at stake. The The private power would not be - 
enough to supervise elections held whole question of raiding huge|dangerously wedded"to- ARC since 
ae d tof plants erected at taxpayers’ expense|the new t is 200 miles from 
under American guns, and to torce/i, involved. As the Tennessean put} the closest AEC facility. 
the signing of a treaty placing the/it, “If the Atomic Energy Commis-} And while preparing to ‘qreck 
management of finances and of the|sion can be used for this purpose,| TVA ‘the two power combines 
police under U. S. authority. To mp at io ee Teh then! would be able to get that $140 mil- 
- no as oc field of Cleveland, O., Seattle, a a frome: the Als. G. -Aam 
pious answer was given by the Wash., or. Portland, Ore,” All five AEG members were op- 
State ‘Department: “The United In other words if the 2 resident posed to this deal. ‘But Eisenhower 
States has no purpose of aggression and his cabinet of millionaires get! ordered it consummated and it has 
and fe entirely dislotecest »|away with this deal they can hand/gone to the Budget Bureau. AEC es- 
but the troops remained 20 years over all power contracts to their bil-|timates that over the 25 year life 
| * : comer Baye Ferns mae public| of the contract, the private power 
NICARAGUA and Honduras, the aa ge Be ee, eee ee 
main bases from which the pres-| THE STORY behind the AEC-|for power omg Am 
ent invasion of Guatemala was|TVA private power deal ordered Kef wee suolislihs vated 'cdiat. 
can puppet states. ed as a magnificent shel: gam of a gentleman to point out that the 
U. S. Marines first intervened in|erated at the expense of oa ree Reon coir. ening his AEC 
Nicaragua to prevent a revolution|can taxpayer and for the benefit of zr at koe cone P the 
against the government in 1909./the private power carnival. iret —— £ Ki ee : ’ f 
U. S. bankers loaned money; and} Last year when the AEC facili-|*"* dancin oO a PVA fron a- 
U. S. officials took over the cus-|ties beg aia on Neretoion a aa ex- 
At any rate Kefauver called on 
ing 
Wwe 


again in 1925. 
The. Marines were withdrawn in 


ca | ee 
SAN DIEGO , 

Sec. Humphrey of the Treas-- 

ployment, which the Census Bu- — 

. reau fixed at 3.7 million in Feb- 

ite | . low.” 
a 


subcom- 


inter-| 


vention in Honduras, 1924 


’ mittee, 


the ad- 


1932-35. when the U. S. projon 
oo ere by abetting both 


ct ol Vargas 
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ups w 
EAST CHICAGO, sa oficers 


| a aioe cute beh ot ll, 
thereby knocking the man into 
pe aou heb Seek tain es 


“ .We feel that is is the kind 
A few weeks ago we received ot ineult and low segerd fer. ) : | tions in the steel locala there this| it 5 Steelworkers, 

) a four-wa 
the-enclosed pass to Riverview. human being which increase ; 8 | week brought some sharpening of ‘election _ battle AL- 
It aroused the children’s interest hatred among people and de- : ' 1.{though Don Lutes was reelected 
and reminded us_all that it was ‘pads both the white and Negro ‘you president, there were numerous 
time for the usual summer visit. : . changes of other offcers. 3 
3 In the Youngstown Sheet & 

Tube Local 1011, the “New Deal” 
ticket won, with Al Roadruck as 


Quad-Gty Unions Campaign to ===>: ae 


cratic nominee state senator in this 


Win 18-Month Printers Strike = 72297 ee 


' ROCK ISLAND, DL—The pac ees eee ge ards Union and strike coordinator, was|by a vote of 1,948 to 693. 


month strike of the: ters at the tions to the union 

daily newspapers agree the Quad- "He =e that <alaies ‘oo without a secure livelihood,” stat-|the main speaker "Ea joanna Bare reas its pletion with 

with the opening of an intensive|with the sinews of war necessary eee om i icine WWE | ay has pig: Tie dey aad iee 

campaign by the unions here to/to defeat ron union brothers, the} THE Boilmakers union official |‘ . ‘improved vacations and a better 

secure the withdrawal of advertis- | striking pointed out in his statement that} The UE-FE locals pledged to pension plan. 

ing from the scab papers. “To tie iaiia the ‘there are many kinds of wars in /redouble their efforts to secure!” Other members of the slate piled 
This drive was or - supported members of Printers Local 107 |the world, but that the war with cancellations of ‘subscriptions to up two-to-one leads. The oaly in- 

by AFL, CIO and independent/|and their loved ones, not a single | which rn erg be mostly | the oo oe foresters 5. cumbent elected was Reao Mus- 

t turned t for econom- | Committees 
ane ae eanen Sie wee, Wy ene ee Som bet over ve tS Genten a gina now being |ask them to withdraw their adver- 


H. O. Thompson district repre-|traitor and went back to work for 
sentative of the 5 Bokeddohier union 'the notorious non-union papers by'waged by the organized labor |tising from oar papers. 


- Copeland, outer guard; - Charles 

Fields, Roberta Vasquez, Jack 
| Whiteside, trustees. — 

‘: | : 


JN a record vote in the Inland 
local, Lutes drew’ 2,195. This was 


only 533 above that of his nearest 

rival, John Sargent. | 
- Alt reportedly _ runnin 

with the backing of internationa 


ra ‘Gi bn abe 2 member as! el ed a sm ran a 
ANVILLE, IiL—Members. of, barred b “typical McCarth or not vo e basis for pervisor and third .with 1,176- votes. A 
Poms panrtamg mcr came Aa x ot vag that Giuliani was for enemy Roast of Sepecttess ha fourth candidate, ‘James O’Connor, 
began a fight for the seating of Gialinal was refused his seat by! brief period in 1947 a. repre-| His seating was oe Henged | drew. 909 votes. 
David Giuliani, of Westville, asa 14-to-8 vote of the 38-member| sentative of the United Electrical, by the ess: ee com-| While eight candidates who had 
a member of the county Board of Vermilion County Board of Super- Radio & Machine Workers, at that | mittee, even weg sth iani’s cre- 'T ute’s backing were elected, seven 
a? after Giuliani was visors, 16 members either absent) time affiated with the CIO. ee 4 or a by | opposition candidates were elected. 
| Board: shoud. <cithors|14 members of the Board. mained to. etna ae: 
“Fred Gardner, chairman of the 
committee: myerney 


(SHOP TALK ) 212222500 cos Soe 
: heari i (Continued trom Page 16) ance Committee; Helen Rptbecser rec- 


and not on the big corporations. | 
: Calling for the return to a New 
my _ age of meeting ‘the cru- 
the AFL State Hi of the people, Mrs. 
{Local 1397, whic Douglas stated that the physical 
MAJOR contract negotiations are in progress in the Ham- scieneces have created tremendous |Carl Stanley, compensation 
mond-Whiting area between the CIO Oil Workers and the bi - | Weapons of destruction and that} mitteeman; Frank ~C. Gordon, 
refineries—except for Standard Oil. The union is demanding 12 im “we have not measured up in the} journal agent; Nick Koleff, Joe 
cent§~an hour for its 3,200 members at the Shell, Cities Service, © social sciences.” Manula, Albert Garza, trusteés. — 


oe ae i Somite Sells McCarthy Books 


pressing for that “nine-cent hourly pay raise” which would come 

to all workers under’ the proposal for a raise in income tax exemp- | CHICACO—One of Chicago’sjattempting to organize groups for the Industrial Detail (Red 

tions this year. ; z | sonst ry: iow haloes, ponleks abet Coen Veterans of Amer-|Squad) of the Chicago Police De- 
: er, 18 these. da ica Christian tionalists. partment. 7 | ) 

MANY members of the AFL Motion Picture Operators Un- ir Sen: bene McCarthy. gt He has ween aed publiked nels Like many.others who have in 

ion: are riled up over the edict by their local officials which bans . | Kister, for many years associated | Semitic pamphlets and circulated ithe past made their sang through 


the showing of the labor film, “ “Salt of the Earth.” dont rel- | ith the so-called lunatic’ material of this Arye fron other tin i-Semi ed- 
fringe promoting anti tism and r 
baiting, Kister is now strongly 


ish the charge of being “insidiousiy Un-American” which was con- sources. 
tained in an editorial in the Chicago Sun-Times last Sunday head- |[OUrs in Renisance pati eovecal years ago Kister wasiidentified with the McCarthy 


ed, “A Labor Union Sets Up Vasnenitip.- with offices at . Jackson found to be working as an informer 'movement. 
_ THE VAW-CIO Local 719° at GM Electromoti 
ve Se Among -the fascist literature 


field is doing an outstanding job on collecting PAC Coliene-Si 000 ‘See ‘i : : : | 
s0 fat. gordyng the Nigconsin senator] ALL BOOKS ON SALE! 
of ny 3 | 


the Wisconsin senator. 

Pi page re in Lake Coun a still talking about the $5.00 see eae i for 2 | 
oul-up in the nationwide air rai a few weeks ago. As the |@ r ou can 90% — uly 
Gary ‘Tribune put it: Bde the saddest fact of the entire — help Senator McCarthy by reading 20 to on | a 

day fiasco was that Cary, the — area of the county, did this book.” 


wetlenh' ted dedaetd thus & take 4 lter in the ‘city hall basement 
for the 10-minute period of the mock attack, but there was no other | amti-Semite after World War I, Jack Conroy's “Midland Humot,” published at $3.95 
—now selling for 69 cents. 


oe sign of participation in this city of more than 150,000 per-.)/ am 1s 
oR by sl ILLIN cs 
| DaSABLE Jessica Smith’s “People Come First,” published at 
A strike loomed this wee in the Armour & Co. Canning |U) ns ing 
_ Warehouse and Engine R pion. The las was tneoesod Wh Inada ea, ER “amy EDITION | $2.50 — now selling for 60 cents, . | } 
Bf. : ar We have shelves of worthwhile books now selling out — 
} (te wl [ mie ine Waricy ot S guetanece: Camel MTORR nein tore 


aa eat. 


MODERN BOOK stone. 
* Ww. Randolph St., Room'915 
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Lightfoot, executive secretary 
of the Communist Party of IIli- 
‘nois, was arraigned here this 
week under “Section 2” of the 
‘Smith Act. This marks the first 
indictment of a Communist lead- 
er under that section of the act 
‘which tries to make _ member- 
— in the party a criminal of- 


nse. | 
Peale to U. S._ District 
ucge He | L. Sullivan for the 
‘lowering of the bail, Lightfoot 
demanded freedom to prepare 


| ie defense. i 


HE poiated out the ideologi- 
cal nature of the charge against 
him and declared he would 
need the opportunity to. ‘re- 
search into Marxist literature of_ 
the past 100 years. 


e+ Buildin’ 
Qur Poper 


TWO fine books .are available 
at a bargain price to those who 
take advantage of the new July 
offer of a one-year subscription 
to the Daily Worker for $8. 


For one dollar more, you 


case in-a McCarthyite Pow to 


herd hundreds of thousands into 


eomey Irving Steinberg, 
ae acted as counsel for Light- 
foot at the arraignment, declared 


that the $50,000 bail violates the 
spirit of the Eighth Amendment 


which guarantees the right to 
bail in non-capital cases. 


* 


HE 
foot’s defense would have to 
‘be prepared under the greatest 
difficulty because of the Mc- 
Carthyite atmosphere of today 
in ich Communist defend- 
ants are even deprived of the 
service of attorneys. 


Steinberg asked that the Chi- 
cago and Illinois bar associa- 
tions step into the case and sup- 
ly Lightfoot with adequate de- 
ense counsel. 

Lightfoot told the court that 
“there is nothing about my f- 
nancial status that would indi- 


inted out that Light- | 


LIGHTFOOT 


cate an ability to raise $50,000 
ba and therefore I am actually 
ing deprived of my right to 
bail Judge Sullivan said he 
was turnin down the plea “with- 
out prejudice” and agreed to 
hear further arguments on it. 
Meanwhile, ‘Lightfoot is be- 
ing held at the gp County 
Jai 


duction slash at the two big 
plants of the GM Electromotive 
Division here this week result- 
ed in: 

® Closing down both plants 
for an entire month; 


Labor Women Asked to 


ork 


© Permanent layoff of an ad- 
ditional 1,482 workers. - 

The plants were closed last 
Thursday, except for a skeleton 

crew. Instead of the usual two- 
week vacation period, there will 
be a full month of no work, with 
all workers losing two or three 
weeks pay. 


It was announced that Plant 
1 in Brookfield will ‘reopen on 
Aug. 2 and Plant 2 in South 
Chicago will reopen on July 26. 
' However, almost 1,500 work- 
ers were told not to come back 
at all..The huge reduction of 
force was announced by. the 


Step Up Election 


CHICAGO—An appeal to trade} natural resources from the “give- |AFL unions -here are planning 
union women for more political mess program of the administra- |political a — — stim- 
action was sounded here last week tion. mer months, many em featur- 
by former Congresswoman Emily * (ing dancing and refreshments. He 


Taft Douglas at a meeting of the} MRS. Douglas denounced the named the printers, barbers team- 
Women’s Division of pipe her rise of what she called “the legis- eg caged oo rte union 
League for Political Education, |lative courts with one member of '** “. cial ert berate 
Stressing the election issues, Congress, sitting alone, acting as — hi . ran ths’ te 
Mrs. Douglas spoke on “the three judge and prosecutor.” Hem wa ice P80 
threats” of our times—the danger| She ke of the pro-labor rec- 
of McCarthyism, the failure “ ord in the U.S. Senate of her hus-|.. mee SW hit Pim at = 
Eisenhower to cope with the rising band, Sen. P aul Douglas, Demo- 4 “aa lod oom” ea fe 
jeconomic crisis, the threat of our es rape ar 04 e “wa fin ttl oe ian veg 
retta ; Waitresses Union : 


Leader and county chairman of eecamile eee 


the Women’s Division of LLPE, ¥ 


stressed the need for women’s ac- Pa ahaa talk ae in — 
tivities during the summer months, |°U a depresssion,” she said, 
a “But there is a need for a program 


' of. a ie works, er to be 
MRS. Douglas suggested outdoor 


et 
both: “The Rosenberg Story” > by 
Virginia Gardner a “Eyewit- 
ness in Indochina” by Joseph 
Starobin. 

For $9, in other words, you 
get a summer's excellent: ‘Tead- 
ing matter—plus a daily paper 
that keeps you informed and 
alerted on what is happening 
on every newsfront. 


You'd better act now—instead 
of being sorry when the Daily 
Worker price goes back. up to 
$12—and these two fine books 
are available ohly at $1 each. 


LLPE Bares 


company “because acquisition 
of new orders has not kept pace 
with EMD’s current production’ 
rate of five (diesel lomocotive) 


units a day.” 
* 


THIS reduces the-work force 
to about 4,300: at. both plants. 
In 1941, the UAW-CIO Local 
719 disclosed, the production 
work force was close to 9,000. 

Workers at the plant feel that: 
the present layoff may be re- 
peated in the fall, even though 
the company expressed optim- 
ism that new products will keep 
it going. The GM Electromotive 
plant. has developed a new die- | 
sel-power refrigerator car and 
a stationary diesel unit for small 
town power systems. 

About the time of its previous 


started in the fall if things’ get 


f 


Records of 


precinct meetings, social meetings 
of unions to meet the candidates, 
early registration of voters. 


McCarthyites 


-CHICACO-TIllinois labor’s strat- 
egy in the November Elections 
me ome ee - week. in 

analysis of voting of congress- 
men published by -Labor’s League 
for Political Education. 

The Tera. 3 waevey revealed 
that McCarthyi congressmen 
from this state ad a “per- 
fect” record of opposing labor on 
all legislation. 

Such a totally “wrong” voting 


«score was shown for these GOP 
ty:|vision, price and. rent controls. | 


congressmen from Cook 


led as being consistently pro-labor. 
The LLPE scoreboard marked him 
“wrong on only one bill, provid- 
ing schools in defense areas. 
Republican Senator Everett M. 
Dirksen voted against labor or not 
at all on each of 27 roll calls 
recorded by LLPE. These votes 
were on. labor bills such as Taft- 
Hartley and minimum wages on 
social welfare and domestic policy 
measures such as social security, 
housing, aid to education, tax re- 


Earl Quinn of the Railway 


any worse.” 
The No. 1 need in public works 


is public housing, she said. Mrs. 
Douglas also stressed the reduction 


Clerks, secretary of LLPE in Cook|in the taxes on the common people 
County, said that many of the 


a on Page 15) 


large layoff, the company also 
announced extensive plans for 
roducing so - called “piggy- . 
back” t cars for carrying 
truck trailers. These Bian: were 
abandoned. 


Picnic on the 4th for Freedom 


CHICAGO. —Twelve national 
groups will display their cook- 
ery skill at the All-Nations Pic- 
nic, Sunday, July 4, at Santa Fe 
Park, 91st and Wolf Road. These 
native foods will be featured 
among the scores of game and 
refreshment booths at the gala 
all-day outing, which has become 
a major annual event for thdu- 


sands of Chicagoans. 
The picnic will be held at the 


ate grove in this area, ‘which is 
easily accessible from almost 
anywhere in the city or suburbs. 

Santa Fe Park is situated in 
the town of Willow Springs, Ill., 
and is reached by auto by way 


of Ogden Avenue (Route 66) or 
95th Street. Passengers on the 
63rd Street bus can yot to end 
of the line in Argo, where Willett 
buses will be stationed all day 
to take people directly to the 


park. 


largest and most beautiful priv- 
Fred E. Busbey (3rd 4 In the analysis of stands taken ' | : 
- William E. McVey (4th Dist.);|by -downstate Illinois congress- 
Richard W.. Hoffman (10th. Dist.)|men, the. split was generally on 
On the other hand, the. survey|party lines, wit: only the Demo- 
showed five Democratic. -congress- |crats voting consistently for labor’s 
men from Cook County. with’ a|program.. Only. tic con- 
100 per cent record of support of|gressmen. Peter F. Mack (2lst 
labor bills. These five were: Wil- “Sle and §, Melvin Price .(24th 
liam L. Dawson (lst-Dist.); Bar-|Dist.) voted 100 “per cent with 
Sent O’Hara ar: a pe Thomas J. labor. 
rien ist omas S.| V wrong. ev 
Gordon (8th _ Dist.); Sidney R. end a i omaadin cae 


Yates (9th Dist) 2 pete 


ON Senate bills DanoertB 
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By ROB F. HALL i, ee 
IN WASHINGTON her Britannic Majesty's 79-year-old first minister, Sir Winston 
Churchill, heavy and round shouldered but still nimble witted raised himself ponderously 
from his chair to answer a newsman’s question: “I am of the opinion.we ought to have a 
| try at peaceful co-existence, a real good try for it,” said Sir Winston. “It may be that time, ~ 
if it is accompanied by vigilance, will enable peaceful co-existence for a period of years 
to create a very different situation to the one so full of peril, so doomladen as the pres- 
ent one under which we live.” oe eet gk eee ee 
In New Delhi, capital of India, another two chiefs of powerful states. were agree- 
ing that peaceful co-existence together with mutual respect between nations, would “form 


QS &...... Wy om iver. ab we yere 


et ~essBwe co 
mt © at New York. N. ¥.. under the act of March 3. 1879 
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= Nobody 
Slugged 
Him 


IN DETROIT the other 


day, one of the city’s big pa- 
pers, The Detroit Free Press, 
sent a reporter on what the 
editors apparently thought 
would be a cute stunt. The re- 
porter stood on a_ busy street 
corner of the auto city reading 
the Daily Worker. : 


The idea was to record the 


supposedly atrocious things that 
would happen to him. All the 
reporter could record was that 
several people stared at the 
headlines, nobody slugged him, 
and one person asked where he 
could buy a copy of the paper. 
All of which goes to point u 

again that the democratic g 
sense of the American people 
just doesn’t swallow attempts 
to drum up hysteria, whether 
undertaken by McCarthy or 
Brownell. And it points up that 
the climate for the growth of 
this .paper is a favorable one, 
as the Michigan edition of The 
Worker has stated. 


-BUT CLIMATE is not 
enough. Although Michigan 
drew cor.ect conclusions from 
The Free Press stunt, the con- 
clusion has not been translated 
into funds. The state has turned 
in only $218 out of its goal of 
$2,500. 

Several other states are also 
lagging, with the result that 
the effectiveness of this paper. is 
in jeopardy. Among these are 

Illinois, Marvland, New Eng- 
land, Ohio. For a full listing, 
' state by state, see-the chart on 
page 13. 

: The Detroit Free Press has 
unwittingly rendered us a serv- 
ice. It has helped reaffirm that 
we can do much better in this 


fund drive than we have been. 


a solid foudation for peace and 
security, and the fears and appre- 
- hensions that.exist today would - 
place to a feling of confi- 
ence.” . . : fe 
These were the words of Chin- 
* ese Premier Chou En-lai and the 
Indian Prime Minister, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, inscribed in a docu- 
ment and jointly signed after 
three days of talks between the 
two. | 4 
- 
« FOR HIS candid remarks, Sir 
Winston was pilloried in the big- 
time press of the United States. 
The N.Y. Daily News in surly 
mood demanded: “What do you 
mean peaceful? What do you 
mean co-existence?” Sir Winston 
has “completely misconstrued the 
temper of the American people,” 
said David Lawrence. And those 
American .Congresmen © whose 
chief stock im trade is blisterin 
speeches about the so-called . 
“enemy, the Soviet Union and 
“Red China.” were yet to be 
heard from. = 
On the other side of the world, 
the other spokesmen for “peace- 
ful co-existence” were meeting 
with a quite different fate, Fly- 
ing to Rangoon, Burma, im 
Nehru’s personal plane, Chou 


ee 
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Homework for the Teacher 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


VERY FEW of the 20,000 
school teachers I saw in 
Madison Square Garden 
look like Rocky Marciano 
but I know they are in as 
fierce a fight as the hard-fisted 
gladiator ever had. It was the 


opening session of the National 
Educational Association’s con- 


vention and I. listened to the . 


soft-spoken speakers who took 
their stand under the silken ban 
ners that rocked gently like a 
star-spangled canopy. I heard 
them say some of the most 


USSR T 


urns Atom to Peace 


1HE FIRST INDUSTRIAL ATOMIC POWER ‘station in the 
world was opened in the Soviet Union last week. This, atomic 
experts noted, is the longest step yet taken anywhere toward peace- 


ful utilization of atomic, energy. 


In announcing opening of the power ‘station, the USSR Coun- 
cil of Ministers said the station had a capacity of 5,000 kilowatts. 


A plant of 5,000 kilowatts is sufficient to 
needs of an average community of 10,000. 


provide all the power 


“On June 27, 1954,” the announcement read, “the atomic 


energy station began. working 


and producing electric current’ for 


industry and agriculture in the neighboring region. 


“For the first time an industrial turbine is 
the consumption of coal or any other fuels, but 
uranium atom, 


the nuclear fission of the 
_ -“By the introd 
has been taken tow 


kilowatts, 


working, not by 
by atomic energy— 


zation of ‘tomle energy. 
y began on stations | 


‘Ridge atom | 


> 
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En-lai was greeted with showers 
of rose petals thrown by~thou- 
: . sands of school children who 
lined his route from the airport 
to the Burmese capital. - 

The developments of the week 
added “some 700 mililon people, 


with a ready smile, too ready 
perhaps, that smile of the civil 
servant whose employer is truc- 
ulent and capricious. 

And ‘so here they .are, young, 
most of them, gentle in manner, 
eager, smiling a little too quick- 
ly and it hurts you to see it. I 

_ would prefer the hard, stern face 
of the crusader at this moment, 
I would rather see the burning 
eyes of the Puritan or the Cal- 
vinist, after I heard Dr. Carr, 
NEA president, give them figures 
that should make us all Jeremiahs 
crying through — countryside. 


HE. TOLD of the tragic short- 
age “in teachers, the drastically 
declining graph in the profes- 
sion, spoke of the fact that this 
year all the colleges and univer- 
sities of America will graduate 
only 259. physics. teachers! 

The housing of: school chil- 
dren has declined disastrously. 
A million will be on -half day - 
sessions. The nation needs “a 
new classroom every fifteen .min- 
utes, day and night, 365 days.a 
— to eon | oe shortage.. 
and education is in danger of be- IN THE GARDEN you saw 
coming “sterile and drab.” His Continued on Page -11) - 
survey showed that teachers essai 
are afraid to discuss questions #305 ) 
that include, “Communism, ‘so- 
cialized medicine’, local politics, 
race. relations, labor-industry re- 
lations and Unesco.” } 

I WENT to the Hotel New 
Yorker where each state of the _ 
NEA has its.room with a display - 
of their achievements; I spoke | 
to the delegates from Mississi- 

, alifornia, Towa;. Indiana, fi 


ag e pat: 

, . ee ae (e,- : : wie tar = 
The’. composite teacher, I — 
-_ The’. composite teacher, I 


shocking things I have ever 
heard. 

As this 
con ve n- 
tion opened a 
front - page 
story in the 
New York 
Times. said 
America s im 
teachers fear- 2m 
ed to discuss 
matters that 
are of life-and- 
death import- 
ance to every pupil that sits be- 
fore them. An American’s class- 
room is no longer his. castle, 
and, in fact, listening to all that 
I heard here, it may be his pri- 
son cell, * 

I PICKED UP the red-white- 
and-blue convention handbook 
that carries the words. from the 
Declaration of Independence 
“We hold these truths.” Yet the 
report of their Dr. Martin Es- 
sex, chairman of the powerful 
Committee and Academic Free- 
dom, said that “fear and insecur- 
ity” are found in many schools 


CHOU 


if we can assume that Churchill 
spoke for the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, to the ap- 
proximately 800 million whose 
governments have already gone 
on record for “peaceful co-exist- 
ence.” For this includes the 
USSR and the new democracies 
of eastern Europe, with their 
approximately 300 million, who 
first raised this as-a principle 
for living together without war 
regardless of differing social and 
~. economie systems. When Nehru 
4 .and Chou sat down together in — 
‘New Delhi, they agg 
between them more 960 
“million people, almost half the 
world’s population. Aa 
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age Aa eae ce ‘sliediat-’ ‘Pucd” Oak" sewing 
ditch battle 19 got the Senate to” ing held by « Hoover Commi: 
income tax ex- sion task force. BP. | 


os Reut : © gale went“ amiaiidlads “Tea tier 
By GEORGE MORRIS | | ae Transport Workers Union 
The steel agreement on the basis of a “package” of abouts nine cents an hour: while er, a sweeping election victory 
far short of the union demands, refutes employer-inspired propaganda that raises have ‘dried at to and Mick: Negotiations with the 
up.” The steel agreement is the first of the major pattern-setting wage settlements since the; sal r\ New York City ‘Transit Author- 
economic downtrend began last ity were interrupted for 11 days 
to permit @ union representation 


THE EN SCANDAL ifall, A steel pact is usually the 

_ = HOUS G — strongest influence on wage set- election. The vote. gave TWU 

tlements generally, although it 25,198 of the 29,017 ballots cast. 
. ; 


- \ e UC yers fall in-line with it or that LOUISIANA’S _ scab-herding 
lure Cl: ee unions cannot do better than right-to-work -bill-was unfavor- 
: The agreement in steel may | : + begat ge | 
WW { fou 10 ere SS : 
gotiations in telephone, electrical.|’ which would award every tax- protests after State Senate 
shipbuilding, railroad, rubber and yer an automatic tax credit -sage of the bill. Fight is not yet 


By anit BURTON other fields. Meanwhile 100,000 of $20 a year. over, however, as full House can 
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AFL and CIO lumber workers in still Giek’ oak thin endnanie.” 


One buck will get you 170. The horse: private housing the northwest and West Coast * 
states are still on. strike for 12.5 MEANY made another plea * 


The taker: Federal Housing Administration of the U.S. gov- 
ernment: Chances: sure thing. Suckers: tenants and tax-|“""" “" 0m SAS olDer Nene. te stat ate Finance Com run Ba a oom cot in 


payers. “% rs : certify the organization. Union 
| This means that virtually every | THERE WERE ALSO cna filed a petition in ee 


If betting were legal and taking tenant ki in’ f these settlements recently that 
boo, an above-board profession this |... ng ee oe coded wie o raises for the work- , ity. district court. challen 
is the kind of ad that would be|(°2UY, muerte’ private projects | ia coe coast mnaritins, while 7 NLRB’s action which followed | 

i _— ’s re-election of Ben,Gold ~ 


‘Rewar ie “jis paying rent way nd -the ac- 
Pp m any newspaper. its some legal limit—w would be the textile unions are taking a cut : : president. Gold had been con- 


tual 
thing that has been going on for of 9.5 to 11.5 cents an hour in| 22 . 
quite a while but the lid has been 10", “nove. On, top of that, the| ool and are barely holding their vieted in a Teft-Hartley perjury 
coming off with the investigation which ensure that the realty out- | Own in other fields. , ome frame-up. 

into FHA with its “windfalls” for fits get rich and tenants get soak- On the whole, however, ; ‘ 6s - 
builders and jacked-up rents for|.4 When FHA has to off, it and AFL wage settlements are Ae “INCREASINGLY c RITI- 
tenants. does so with tax mera! I CAL” unemployment was noted 
he “windfall, Senate nearing + 7 a Yo executive a-weigting 

ommittee investigators brought! | é following a two-day 

out, takes place when FHA guar- SOME OF THE MOST ei s. ; ‘ sion in New York. UE President 
antees a mortgage for more ree : 1 : Fitz called upon Congres- 
the real value of the construction leaders to investigate the 
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Here’s how it worked in the’ ‘gator, 
case of the three gents who par- 
Jayed one dollar see Calling 
mg Pat Gardens, ' erations 
, they undertook to ‘build 8 |who 


pric at ee The! New York 


oe 1953 week atid 151 
three men invest total capital the 1952 week. | 
of $1,000 and then got an FHA-| 


_ guaranteed mortgage of $732,900. | 7 Ghett 
BoE 000 Ter an Soets torclied made~their original hauls in pro-| THE FIVE CENTS imatches the| Big Fir since 19 ; pb er K wh 
the owners cf $170, 900. a for ducing munitions = |five-cent annual improvement raise) AF - South End Felon Sage & & 
-| Despite these revelations the thee auto workers recently col- | Toon Assn. has Sled suit in ah 
"ene alee aces MOB pull- /Administration is going ahead with |lected while the pension- insurance, effort to: force Mr. and Mrs. An- 
ed a deal that was a little rawer oP ee td to help pri- arog just about . corre- administration, with injuring Pa- ‘drew Wade (Negroes), out of their 
vate ers to vir-|spond to those wor by the auto! cif. Northwest with its giveaway |new home on Rone Court in sub- 


than most of the windfall operators. | 
They not only collected their-wind-| (Continued on Page 13) | (Continued on Page 11) power policies. Charge was lev- ‘urban Shively« Ea 


fall profits but never paid a cent 


on the mortgage. Instead they| @ £00 Carpet Workers Left Stranded 


went into bankruptcy and now 


‘ FHA has the project on its hands 
on top of paying off the original} 
cals ena uns Away 


Most of the led tht ag wt of 
ators have not is kind 0 
B ELIHU Ss, HICKS company, largest single employer) manager of Local 122, announced executive vice-president of the. in- 
ney ecg va Md a teflited — . YONKERS, N.Y. [in this industrial town, that it was) last Tuesday, the launching of a|ternational. union had declared: 
aftér the project is built. And the} THE EISENHOWER Ad-; packing up and moving to Green-|community-wide petition cam-} “Mych has been made of the 
rents are inflated because they are|ministration’s ‘ healthy econ- ville, Mississippi, left its 155,000} paign to try and convince the com-} fact that this company has operat- 
fitured on the basis of the cost of ” hit th in'int Yok residents stunned and deeply wor-| pany to change "g plans. ed in Yonkers for 100 years. Now. 
building the project—not the ac- won mR the peop a hake tae _, |it is deserting Yonkers for Green- 
tual cost but’ the FHA-guaranteed |€FS like a ton of bricks, last Immediately, the company’s} “WE srunive" Hughes said, | vi] lle; Mississippi, for a new plant: 
mortgage which includes the wind- week. The announcement by runaway plan would leave 2, 400; “or more accurately, we hope oe ‘built to the company s specifica- 
falls for the operators. the Alexander Smith, Inc. carpet workers ~— without jobs, .and since| that a full gener of the facts|tions — by the city, using funds 
| —— |the average age in the plant is|might we vail. u the di-|from a municipal bond. issue. . 
52, few chances of getting other| rectors to overrule eval tha: Gecision|~ 36 seems to: me that this was 
jobs. Almost half of the workers—/to liquidate. If the community}, shocking disregard on the part 
some -1,100—have worked for the/as a whole-joins us in this plea, 
of the company for the community 
company for more than 25 years.| we may succeed in getting an au-} whore it has prospered Sine waht: iol 
| Five ey compe in the mill for| dience. o if — leaders} a century. . 
more than 50 years. appear with us at a meeting, « 

The workers, members of the| our case will be even stronger.” Pll this Pemgg “dismal af 
CIO Textile Workers Union, Lo-}. The effects of the tragedy al-|;. pare enter eget 
cal 122, were forcéd out on strike} ready were — a oe tag. Sashonst cok “ane , 
on June 15 when the company re- Lenk across wlin S| we are dikes ae od ep 
fused to renew their contract with- Whit | tile but in coal, ‘in ‘ as nak 
out deep. wage cuts. | sguhai a > Ae pee even in heavy indus pea enti 
| IT WAS REVEALED ‘last’ week 4 : en Pe eee of “T am afraid we i SL Ge 
—j that the company had planned. to ; ‘taverns whi gp like this one, unless there 
|close down the 40-acre Yopiere cater to thé Smith workers, in- 
‘| plant. for some, time, making fari-} tense had. set in. 
j{tastic demands on the workers. to ' The largest of the eateries, Ax- 
}force ‘them. on strike in an ap-|minster Cafeteria, looked as 

parent attempt to _ present hel ough mwas Suny. Only twolS 
— for the| sodas. The} 
runaway, 


BUSINESS FAILURES in the 


week ended June !7 totaled 207 
compared with 167 in thé eor- 
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sreessceccoeseressecssens by George Morris 
Peace Scored a Great 
Vietory in the ILO. . 
: THE CONFERENCE ‘of the wofker delegate the vote was 93 
international “ Labor  Organiza-'| to 83 with 30 abstentions. The 
tion held in Geneva, may prove anti-Soviet bloc needed .a two- 
of tremendous historic signifi- thirds vote to override the cre- 
cvance. Hitherto this interna- dentials committee majority. 
tional bod ATR The hypocrisy of the AFL 
) and other U.S. representatives |. 


who led the fight against seat- 
ing, can be seen from the fact 


_ . that it is isely the American 
clogs that & an all-govern- 5 aes 
ment representative. President [ee ‘ Eee ». 


; : Sa Eisenh o wer names the “govern- 5g J | 2 oe g 
eae —e : ment” delegates; the Secretary of Sa "te: 
ete Mi Commerce the “employer” dele- Ba Sn 
vide Bock!” eed end*the Sectetery of Le- a 
ground f pas a bor the “worker” delegates. 

eople ‘In short, ALL delegates of the 


some people : ; U.S. to the ILO are named b 
De y 
like the leaders of the American the millionsives of the Cofillec 


International Confedbyation of cabinet ind its takes a great 
Free Trade Unions, for. antics - 2°#!.of gall for such delegates to 
igainst the Soviet. Union and the . . — up at Geneva and scream 

r lands of socialism. t the USSR’s unions are “gov- 

The basic decisions of the °™ment controlled. ee 

. ILO-those dealing with mini- Basically this was a move to Segre 
mum standards on working con- keep , a = eo union ——oe | — . | 
ditions and labor_rights—remain Movement of 40,40U,0U0 mem- < “We surely cannot deny to any nation that right whereon our government is found-° 3 


"4 specially bers—a strength in membership me | pe se . 
nt Ce MEY re te ak the entice ICH. | ed—that everyone may govern‘ itself according to its own will and that it may transact its 


in the countries whose delegates , ‘ rage hg: , 
rave loudest against the USSR, 1U. It was also a move'to shape | business through whatever organ it thinks proper, whether a king, convention assembly, 
the ILO after the image of | committee, president or anything else it-may choose.”—Thomas Jefferson. i: 


Le , © rr . ? a 
THE.BIG CHANGE that has American “free enterprise’ Big - 


come in the ILO with the Gen- Business. | | y : 
eva conference, is the entrance ® : 

of the Soviet Union and other FROM HERE ON the ILO 1 : ee 
countries of the socialist camp, will not be a playground for | : fs ; 
The U.S. delegation and some the AFI-ICFTU clique. The : oe 


leaders of the ICFTU led a bit- situation is changing. The 


em, 


a@- 


ear’ O< 


ter struggle to prevent the seat- ssp decided to enter because 


ing of the delegates. When it 4, shift for and | ’ : 
as ; : : peace COCXIS- | | : 
poem apparent that it was im- tence taking place in the world | , | | 
. poss e to get around the UN offers a possibility for turnin : 
rules that provide for auto- 4, the ILO towards its aa 
It 


matic membership in the ILO and constructive functions and 


for any UN country that desires defeating th ho -see 
it, the effort shifted to denial % .. . 1... a Gaviet sal iti mmission: “ 
es We” |"THE belief that the hand off,t0" Postion and. peactically in-|is just. to. ose every, legitimate 


of seats to the USSR’s manage- ;, 

g- > 

ment and worker delegates. The new emphasis in the the United States State vulnerable against any and all — oe enlargement of 
merican e. 


The contention of the AFL : ‘ 
. economies of the Soviet Union |Department is behind the in-jpowers. 

—_ — a, ee was and the countries allied with it, 'vasion of Guatemala is gener- Despite a dissenting press and| As a result of the war Puerto 
Sv is already producing an increase . . . public opinion which feared war,|Rico becaine an outright colony. 

der government: operation as he g ally held in Latin American , . : 
aresmost of those in the lands ™ Jiving standards, will give Senin coutites Thi ta. the U. S. Government appointed Cuba was occupied by American 
pe ar eg the socialist countries a power- [200 “urope , ~ |@ commission to settle the dispute, |troops for three years, and was 
en ne ful pace-setting weapon. This lief is buttressed by the long his-|. 44 England was warned to accept|subjected to invasion by U. S. 
Case “edostrios ie: in-elfect 2 por at a ‘ins when in the |tory of open United States inter-|1, terms or else face the charge|forces again in 1906 when an elec- 

representative of the govern- vention in Latin America, over the] ,¢ «.; a Pagel as Boa Sagat 
ment. They further voiced the Countries who shout “slave la- ment lialt ceiataes: ic thee pasted of 3 coe aggression upon its 9 situation alarmed its “pro- 
om Pg that the unions a the a ndiFerny igo el nai Namie “protecting” mutual American in-|' Mig ters ay “7 § Sa ae * 

are “government con- terests. 

trolled” so their delegates, too, *"° falling. Pow eon elati THE YEAR 1898 saw the U.S.) THE PANAMA CANAL, . the 
are gove t tatives. The delegates. of the coun- |. U- S.-Latin American relations|, hing a frankly imperialist}much lauded achievement _ of 
But be US. it aon vases tries led by ‘the USSR will take [ur — this pemetrors ig gy war pam Spain for the aaa American engineering, was dug 
played its arrogance and under- the offensive in the ILO and ed by numerous ins cm wae f sion of Cuba, Puerto Rico, the|#S ~the result of : another bloody. 
estimated the change that is challenge the liars’to either put |tary episodes, some actual wars Olpt ti nines and Guam. episode of U. S. intervention. The 
taking place in the world. Many ‘up or shut-up. -They will = pap deliberately foment- ~ thé “motive, ‘assérted’ by country of Colombia tamed down 
f th itting in th . for a world accounting on the rev ' ibgpete the Republican P in its elec-|@ treaty presen y coun- 
luaie: pig y Booey pest question of labor rig ts and | Venezuela, in 1895, was one Of/tion platform sit oa: ates ty ates Pon the canal. A few 
countries that have substantial living standards. And this is not |the first recipients of the new era/neace and give independence” to|months later, a “revolution” broke 
‘nationalization of industries, or all. | of U. S. protection, wher President|Cuba, which had been torn by a/0ut, in which U. S. warships pre- 
favor such steps. Some delegates As Nicholas Shvernik, chair- |Cleveland stepped into a border dis- long series of struggles to win vented the Colombian govern 
of ICFTU afkiliates‘have a per- man of the 40-million strong |pute between that country and Brit-| freedom from Spain. ment from dealing with the rebels. 
spective for laborite governments unions of the USSR said earlier jish Guiana, announcing to the} The treaty of peace with Spain, Within three days the successful 
rebels had declared the indepen- 


: = ; Sovi ; king- these islands colonial de- , 
OF “siready ‘have such govern- this month, the Soviet trade-iworld, that: endiniiey “the United “States idence of Panama from Colombia 


‘ments. In addition there was  wynions are really to re-establish “The United States is practi- ives widely dlesouncedt be tha pub- ‘and signed the treaty for the 


the role of delegations like those _ relations of friendship with the cally sovereign on this continent|i;, "and by both the Democratic |canal. 


of India that are supporting a unions of the United States, like 
4 d its fiat is law... its infinite rties, But President} Almost every Latin American 
pare “ek aa or ea ti Sg aon country has been subjected to 


policy of co-existence. those that were once established 
* resources, combined with its iso- McKinley, speaking for the trusts, SUD 
: | American intervention. in one 


(Continued on page 10) 
- The credentials committee; 

therefore, brought in a recom- form or another. Major General 
mendation of two (government : Smedley D. Butler, in a book call- 
and worker representatives) to oN s ee _jed Commonsense published in 
one ( the employer) for seating rs 1935, describes his 33 years in 
of the USSR’s worker and man- ~ ei _ United Siates Marines as fol- 
agement delegates. A full-dress : wail | ~ | lows: : ! 
debate took place and when it lle : ee tne , ; I spent most of my: time being 
was over the group led by the bs es * ra high-class muscle-man for Big 
U.S. and ICFTU leadership, i: ~ ABLE s Business, for Wall Street and for. 
suffered a smashing defeat, As i aie ae gto the bankers. > 
the New York Times correspon- 4 2 4 aie D; pa | “Thus I helped make Mexico 
dent from Geneva reported: — | oo aides ef x and especially Tampico safe for 

“It was clear, ;after the de- Ge ig b /; 4 Se | WS os , American oil interests in 1914. 
bate and the votes, that the —_— oehenge _ % | I helped make Haiti and Cuba 
Western opponents of seating } eet: | / 3 | ee | a decent ‘place for the National 
the Soviet worker and employer r+ | | ye, Re {City Bank to collect revenues in. 
delegates had failed to convince | a a e So’ fo ys | “I helped. purify Nicaragua for 
their labor colleagues from the ! 4 — ‘ye a en tee ie | the international banking house of 
underdeveloped. countries and ya WD he Brown. Brothers in 1909-12. I 
even from some advanced coun- a, toon . way | brought light to the Dominican 
ss iieiemledd ond Belge on i . | - Se lunes 2106 
acu points.” ee: : yor . | “I helped make -.Honduras 
Ed yet! oe pone pre f 2 : Te Git xs es | panies it 1008 ‘ 

filiates broke lines and vot /. - : | | ae 
for the seating. . For seating the _ | 2 of U.S. ARMED forces loomed over — ; 

Soviet mana panent dele = | + he i mecca — reaytlagtore> aor Bi. ee 
the vote was to 79 with 26 ver Sr Se ers Rie “50 x4) he = ARMS OF AG . ION: : } pata ytd daca hp y to protect | 
abstentions. For seating - the: th ae re bo etek 44 “ore 8 wZ Teas $ OF AGGRESS | meGlabriol, tm the Londen Dally Worker (Continued on Page 14)) ere j | 
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ing of Guatemala — 


ae WHEN WASHINGTON’S spokesman.in the United Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., 
refused to let the UN act to stop the Col. Castillo Armas invasion, based on armed forces in 
Honduras and Nicaragua, the cat was out of the bag. From then on it was Washington's 
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LET'S GET INTO STEP 

EVERYBODY, it seems, is out of step but our Secre- 
tary of State, John Foster Dulles. For his is a policy which 
says that negotiations and normal relations with the so- 
cialist world is impossible, and that for their security the 
American natign can rely only on more and bigger Hell- 
bombs, jet bombers and atomic cannon. . 

The British people“whose opposition to this course 
was reflected. last week by Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill are definitely out of step with us. For as -Sir_ 
Winston revealed to the newsmen in Washington, the senti-~; 
ment in his country is definitely for a“good:try” at peace- 
‘ful co-existence between the western capitalist nations and 
the socialist countries. = = | Fae 

The-Indian people, whose desire for peace found ex- 
pression in Prime Minister Nehru’s joint declaration with 
ma gg Premier, Chou En-lai, are also out of step with 
Dulles. 


AND THAT GOES, also for the 600 million people of | 
China, for the 300 mffion people of the USSR and-the new ~ 
democracies. And if a Gallup poll eould be taken. of-the re-»}W. 
maining one-quarter of the world’s population, it is-a safe 
bet that with the exception of a‘few greedy corporations, 
arms manufacturers and similar parasites, the overwhelm-' 
ing majority would likewise chooSe peaceful co-existence 
to the grim policy of John Foster Dulles. — 

President Eisenhower has been hoping, of course, that 
he could persuade a sukstantial.section of the world to fall 
back instep with Dulles that was one of his aims in inviting 
Churchill to Washington. But that was a planned shotgun 
wedding that failed to materialize. Which Jeaves Mr. Dul- 
les feeling very pious and virtuous, no doubt, but very 
much all alone, with only the duPonts and Guatmala’s Gen. 
Castillo Armas to comfort him., 

It is no source of jubiliation for us to find our Secre- 
tary-of State in-such an exposed, isolated and unhappy po- 


“speech of House Demo- 
Party leader, Rep. McCor- 


tic 
ho shouted when the news| ° 


' THIS. WAS THE SCENE outside UN headquarters as New —- 
Yorkers picketed to urge enforcement of the Security Council's cease- 
fire for Guatemala. Henry Cabot Lodge, U; S. ambassador to the 

"| UN, sabotaged enforcement of the order, however. : 


lions — especially up and down the golden. fruits it expects is an- 
Latin America, That story says|other question. _ 
in blunt language that the present} That-Col. Monzon dictatorship, 
leaders of the government of theyinstalled by Peurifoy, will bring 
United States will not tolerate any| swift profits to United Fruit is un- 
democratic regimes in Latin Amer-| questioned. Monzon violently op- 
ica which does‘ not take orders} posed the expropriation of United 
from Wall Street corporations, and| Fruit monopoly. ' 
which dares to allow the laborers) The Monzon regime has been 
na pa to form their own! placed into power a 
' , . political parties. unions, to nullify form 
ore bss gene hla -empany Whether Washington's present|as much as possible, to restore 
+ triumph a coerce sm re Fruit monopoly, and to 
GUATEMALAN DEMOGRACY | *Etinstthe lected -Custernala | nunek a. "wane: tareer” of Soncnt 
was overthrown by the force and| 8°vernment: will bring with it all, (Continued on Page 13) 


Guatemala was thus viewed in 
Congress as an American posses- 
sion! 
© Another. was the warming of 
Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, a week before the inva- 
sion, that the. government “would 
not tolerate” what he called “com- 
munistic terrorism” in Guatemala 


sition. We would like to see our country not lagging behind 
in the world’s march toward peace and progress but way 
up there, in the vanguard. : 


HOW CAN WE PLACE our nation and cur people 
up near the vanguard of the peace fight where they be- 
long? That is not as difficult as it at first sight seems. It is 
reported that a thousand newsmen, (conservative citizens, 
by and large) applauded to the rafters Churchill's call for 
peaceful co-existence. And every one of us knows that our 
neighbors, friends and shopmates prefer this peaceful 
course to the opposite path which leads inevitably to the 
doctrine of inevitable world war. 

Last weeks developments provide us all with power- 
ful arguments to persuade our fellow citizens that with 
more speaking out, more organized pressure, more letters 
and telegrams to Congress and the White House, we, the 
American people, can change the dangerous, disastrous 
and bankrupt course of our government's foreign policy, 
and set it too behind the principle of peaceful co-existence 
and peaceful negotiations of outstanding difficulties. 


‘THE LIGHTFOOT ARREST - 


IT WAS ONLY a five-line pragraph on an inside page 
of the New York Times but its enormous implications 
meant that Brownell was moving fast afield in his conspiracy 

_ to change the nation into a police state. The papers an- 
nounced the arrest of Claude Lightfoot, Illinois Commu- 
nist leader, under a section of the Smith Act that has never 
been used—Section Two. | ° ae 

This section means that a man can be framed on the 
sole basis of membership in a political party, somethin 
that the Government has advertised to the world coul 
never be done in the U. S. A. The Supreme Court in its 
previous rulings on the Smith Act deal only with Section 1. 

The Lightfoot arrest has such far-reaching and trans- 
parent implications that most observers are certain organ- 
ized labor, increasingly alert to McCarthyism, will speak 
out. Both AFL and CIO are on record against Brownell’s 
current anti-labor bills that involve licensing of unions, 


They. cannot fail to see that if the High Court sanctions } 
Sec. 2 a labor leader can go to jail, and see his union ham- | 
strung,’ merely by the words of a stoolpigeon swearing | 


he saw the defendant pay dues at an alleged Communist 
meeting. At eens 
This new Brownell move cries for an immeidately 


stepped-up crusade against the Smith Act which needs to |°: ‘ A 


include the demand for amnesty of the current victims who | 


. 


~ 


‘iby the majority of the country. 


‘three-man junta, and the Organ- 


’ 
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violence of fascist conspirators. 
These anti-democratic conspira- 
tors were taking orders from an 
outside power —the United Fruit 
Company and its agents in the gov- 
ernment of the United States. 
The overthrown government of 


Arbenz was democratically elected 


The new regime is a gang of 
militarists and hired killers who 
lawlessly seized power with the 
use of U. S.-built bombers, U. S.- 
built machine guns, and with the 
direct. encouragement of Washing- 
ton’s envoy to Guatemala, Ambas- 
—a E. Peurifoy. a 

Peurifoy actually a to 

y “gig _ 
from his office in Guatemala City. 
The following reports taken from 
on-the-spot American reporters 
tells the story: 3 

“Diaz promised that he would 
eliminate the Communists and 
abolish the Labor Party ... if he 
took over the government.” 

“Peurifoy said this didn’t sound 
sufficient to him..He thought that 
the Communists literally must go.” 

Thus, Peurifoy was ésisting, as 
the envoy of the United States 
government that, there be what he 
called “a clean sweep over at the 
National Palace,” 

He meant a terroristic, fascist- 
style dictatorship which would un- 
oy? lawless picgmness against 
all progressive peoples organiza- 
tions and*leaders, | 

Thus, Monzon replaced _ the 


ization of American States, domi- 
nated by Washington, quickly be- 
gan to negotiate a “peace : 
tween Monzon and the fascist in- 
vader Col. Castillo Armas. 


: * pias 
THE STORY OF GUATE- 
MALA has opened the eyes of mil- 


POINT OF 
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THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


© New Pact with Chiang 
© Adenauer Suffers Sethack — 


FORMOSA dispatches _ last 
week indicated that the U. S. 
State Department was taking 
first’ steps towards a military 
alliance includin 
Chiang Kai-shek, 
South Korea. The dispatches re- 
vealed that President Einsehow- 
ers envoy, Gen. Van Fleet, had 
reached tentative agreement 
with Chiang on a pact which 
would leave Chiang free to at- 


tack Peoples China and would . 


commit the U. S. to protect not 
only Formosa but other Nation- 
alist. island bases such as Que- 
moy and Tachens. The General 
has been s 


with a demand by South Korean 
dictator Rhee for .$300 million 
a year in military aid, : 

+ 


WEST GERMAN Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer suffered a 
sharp rebuff last week in state 
elections in the Rhur and North 
Rhine © Wes lia when his 


party, the Christian Democrats, 


dropped from 48.9 percent of 
the total vote last fall to 41.2 
percent. The Social Democratic 

rty, sharp critics of Adenauer’s 
oréign policy, increased their 
vote. from 31.9 to 34.5 percent, 
narrowing the gap bétween Ade- 
nauer and his af nents 
from 17 yo to less than 
seven. Although Adenauer’s 
aides blamed French reluctance 
to_ratify the EDC, incorporat- 
ing. a West. German army, for 
the setback, othet observers said 
that the vote reflected the dis- 
pleasure. of the West German 


voters with “Adenauer'’s blatant 
U, S. pee de a 


stooging for the 


the first official missio. m 


“t. AvaReople’s, Ghina, a delegation of 


this country, 
Japan’ and . 


eleven members who came eto 
open negotiations for expanding 
trade between China and Grea 
Britain. | 

| *. 

_CHIANG KAI-SHEK’S off- 
cials at Taipeh, Formosa, ac- 
knowledged they had seized the 
Soviet tanker Tuapse and con- 
fiscated the 8,000-ton cargo of 
oil and kerosene en route to 
China. Earlier the Soviet gov- 
ernmen filed strong.charges with 
U. S. State Department point- 
ing out that the seizure was ac- 
complished with U. S, naval 
vessels. The USSR said_it would 
“take a riate_ measures for 
safe ing the security of So- 
viet merchant ships sailing in 
oe: gt i recent —— 

iang’s clique, using gunboats 
provided by the U. S. seized 
two Polish ships and interned the 
crews. Commented the N, Y. 
Times: “The Russian threat to 
take. ‘appropriate measures might 
mean’ either arming. Russian 
merchant ships or providing them . 
with a naval escort which, in. 
turn, could Jead to serious 
trouble ‘in Pacific waters.” How- 
ever, the U. S. had shown no 
sign of restraining Chiang whose - 
desire to provoke an American-. 
Soviet war is generally conceded. 

| * 

JOHN MOORS .CABOT, U.S. 

Ambassador to Sweden, ‘and 


brother to the president of the 


hina earn was —— 

viet newspaper Izvestia 

i trying to draw all of Scandi- 

navia into a» North European 

military bloc directed against 

the Soviet Union. es sis 
| | ee a 
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FOR LIGHT SUMMER reading. Chicago's best-seller is “The Montgomery Ward i 
base Murder Case.” The stranger-than-fiction story is unravelling itself in the local news-| 
a ee seems. ‘to mimic the $5-cent fantasies of Erle Stanley Gardner, Ellery 


Swi iid a millionaire heir to! podermic needles, a tissue bear-[only to succumb at last, just a fews & 
a mail-order fortune die so ~mys- weeks ago, when the AFL team-| §% 
teriously on June 19, shortly after sters won a series of elections. 


changing the beneficiary in his This was the- “uneasy money” 
will? What were the circum- whiclr 20-year-old Montgomery 


stances of his secret engagement Ward Thorne inherited. On J ~~ 


to the daughter of — M. 10, he went to see his la 

Ragen, the late gambling czar Without any explanation, he ad 
whose- own murder-mystery has his will rewritten. The benefi- 
never been solved? What will the ciary was no longer his estranged|’ 
autopsy show as the cause of socialite mother. Instead his mil-’ 


death—sleeping pills, poison or lions were willed to his pretty 
narcotics? blonde fiancee, Fncemares Ragen. 


- Mystery writers are being treat- 
YOUNG THORN E also said 


to live new material not found 
in that handy guide book, “Twenty several strange things to his lawyer. 
He was being followed. He fear- 


four Standard Myste Plots.” And 
it's a field day om whodank fans. ed his life was in danger. In case 
of death, he wanted the circum- 


AN ELEVATOR OPERATOR stances carefully investigated. Ni ine 
Noffered us the opinion that the days later, he was dead. 
“cops are bungling this case—or The: Chicago police have keep 
else ‘re getting paid off.” tric, who built this mammoth or-jbusy trying to reconstruct the} > 
A fellow newspaperman, who}der-by-catalogue business through/events of the early morning of 
has covered this story since it|many means—profiteering on gov- |June 19. ‘Thorne had- been out 
broke says that the papers are|ernment war orders, fleecing the; with Miss Ragen and left her at/ 
merely “making something out of|farmers, pushing through Congress|1 a.m. He seemingly wandered}. 
nothing. the rural free delivery which made | about the swanky gold coast neigh- 
re g the coroner himself, Wal-|Montgomery Ward enormously! borhood where he lived, appear- 
ter O. McCarron, summarized in|jrich. jing at a party, calling on another 
this fashion: “This is the case} But the wealth didn’t ease the} girl friend, acting “normal.” 
of a -poor little rich who was and tempests that; His body was iia d early that 
caught between the hatreds of the old man and his heirs.|morning in his apartment with 
two families.” For all. his efforts to be accépted|no hint as to the cause of death. 
Was it really “Romeo and Ju-|in oe Chicago. society, he was/ Preliminary autopsies showed 
liet” — the mail-order Montagues |b as a “common peddler.”|nothing unusual. 
versus the gambling syndicate + comipany has been a storm} More revealing, perhaps, was 
ulets? Or perhaps “Hamlet,” with! center for 50 years of bitter cem-jthe scramble that ensued over} 
a scheming mother plotting seninat petitive battles, struggles over}/young Thorne’s money before the} 
her own son? control between the Morgan in-|body was even cold (as the miys- 
If the plot was Shak terests and ‘the so-cal “Chi- ae writers say). 
clues were certainly straight/cago group;” off unionism began taking sha 
out of -Mickey Spillane. ” Two hy-/through violent struggles—ia a mone struggle between 


ry 
ette bobby pin, a lacy girdle—all 
found in the fancy bachelor apart- 
ment of the me ae 

AND THEN, the most sordid 
angle of all- was the money. This 
big No, 1 “motive” in the case is 
several million dollars, including 
10,000. shares of Class A capital 
stock in Montgomery Ward & 

O 

This -is part of the heritage of 
old Montgomery Ward himself, a 
shrewd huckster, who came into 
Chicago in the 1860's and is cred- 
ited with having originated the 
mail-order idea, 

He was one of those fabulous 
Chicago titans, ornery and eccen- 


torments 


lagued. 
F mothers—young Thorne’s mother, | the Sintaniiiey Ward- money is 


Mrs. Gordon C, Thorne, and his accursed. 
fiance’s. mother, Mrs. Aleen B.| “I don’t want the money,” she 
Ragen. The war was opened over|said, “theyll get too.” (But 

ity of the will and the) the two contendmg mothers 
showed no such tendencies toward 
sentimentality or superstition. They 
Eighteen - - old Maureen|seemed to know just what they 


iol tibeaien peat ey the feeling that! wanted.) 


i Dooley Would Be With Guatemala 


THEIR ANGUISH found a 
moving poetic statement in Wil. 
liam Vaughn Moody's “An Ode 
in Time of Hesitation,” which 


In the peried from the Mexi- 
can War to the Spanish War the 
difficulties of those who opposed 
aggression by their own govern- 


of “freedom”) had brought a 
strong protest not only from 
Abraham Lincoln, then a fresh- 


— ye mis rable, childish-mind- 
ed apes, we fr to larn ye 
the uses iv ‘eee An’ well 


By SAMUEL SILLEN 
(Editer, Masses & Mainstream) 


Be lio Blessings of Civiliza- 
tion Trust, wisely and 
cautiously administered is a 
Daisy, said Mark. Twain as 
our century opened. “There 
is more money in it, more terri- 
tory, more sovereignty and other 
emolument, than there is in any 


other game that is played.” 
American Big Business is an 


old hand at this game. From Mc- 
Kinley to Eisenhower our main 
article of export has beén bene- 
volence, judging by the advertise-_ 


— ie salir 


dete have ell th blessin’s iv 
civilization that we don't want 
- « » well threat ye th’ way a 
father shud threat his childer if 
we have to break ivry bone in 
yere bodies. So come to our 


ar-mMS, says ag 


IN OPPOSING an annexation- 
ist war that ended in the con- 
quest of Puerto Rico, the Philip- 
pines and other countries, the 
anti-imperialist writers of 1900 


man Congressman from Illinois, 
but from most writers of stature 
in the country. 

Henry Thoreau had gone ‘to 
jail rather than pay taxes to 
port “the work of comparatively 
a few individuals using the stand- 
ing government.as their tool.” An- 

er ardent Abolitionist, James 
Russell Lowell, had stirred up re- 
sistance to the pro-slavery war 
with his “Biglow Papers,” one of 
the finest satires in American 
poetry. Emerson wrote Oliver 
Wendell Holmes that he could 


_ Edward 


ments. 

Only one hitch developed, ‘as 
Mark Twain foretold when we 
were sanctimoniously putting our 
hooks into. the Philippines in the 
name of freedom. The saviors 
were too greedy. The heathen be- 
came suspicious. “The Blessings 
of Civilization are_all right, and 


a good commercial operty; 
‘better: dn 


there could not be a 
_a dim light... . .” 

In the glaring daylight of the 
intervention in Guatemala, it is 
useful to recall the protests of 

' Jeading American writers against 
the hypocrisies of the Dulleses 


of their day. 
* 


AT THE turn of the century, 
William Dean, Howells wrote to 
his fellow novelist Henry James 
concerning the war against Spain 
(which began of course with the 
“liberation” of Cuba): “Our war 
for humanity has unmasked itself 
as a war for coaling stations; and 

“we are going to ketp our booty 
to punish Spain for putting us to 
the: trouble of using violence in 
robbing her.” - 

When the light-bringers storm- 
ed into the ippines the fol- 
lowing year, philosopher William 

. protested in the 


ze va reh edn Mr. | 
whe spared our affections: “As | 


had a solid precedent. Half a 
century earlier the 
against Mexico (also in 


ion 
e€ name 


i. s 
“4 if 


rw. 
4 ~ : 


not stomach “the cant of extend- 
ing the area of liberty by the an- 
nexing of Texas and Mexico.” 


' Stephen in England: “ 


ment had not lessened. Anti-im- 
list writings were barred 
as the mails by the postmaster 
in San Francisco, including “The 
Cost of a National Crime” by 
Atkuison. 
i’ 

THREATS of physical violence 
were common. Even a conserva- 
tive scholar like Charles Eliot 
Norton of Harvard, translator of 
Dante and leading art historian, 
was the object of a tar-and- 
feather tirade in the press. Fol- 
lowing his lecture on “True Pa- 
triotism,” which called for peace, 
Norton wrote his friend ste coal 
ma 
was loaded down with Mo al end 
post cards full of abuse, mostly 
anon some of them going 
so far as to bid's4e look out for 
a stray bullet!” 

Agitation against the “trait- 
ors” whu opposed American in- 
terventionism in other people's 


to estab ‘systems ‘where chaos 


- yeigns.” Beveridge wrapped up 


into one package the aggressive 


— navalism of Admiral Mahan, the 


es Be, 


tog. SPRL Ih 


asks: 

“Are we the eagle nation Milton 
saw 

Mewing its mighty youth . 

Or have we but the talons and 
the maw?” 

The poem ¢oncludes with a 
warning to the country’s rulers: 

“O ye who lead | 

Take heed! 

Blindness we may forgive but 
baseness we will smite.” 
The biggest guns in the liter- - 

ary battle against the Blessings- 

of-Civilization Trust were sup- 
lied by Mark Twain. At first 

Pe was staken in by the propa- 

ganda about a war of “liberation,” 

and he associated imperialism . 

with Great Britain rather than 

America. But, as he saw U. S. 

capitalism joining the parade of 
ths. pirates, there was nothing of 
the “genial humorist” in the 

Mark Twain who satirized the 

plunder and the humbug. . 


His essay on the Philippines, 
“To the Person Sitting in Dark- 
ness,” appeared in. 1901, The 
American people, Mark said, had 
to face up to one big question: 


itp he Perm Sob char paots 


commit the new century to : 
game; or shall we sober up and 
sit down and think it over first? 
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By JOSEPH CLARK 


WASHINGTON. 


WHAT STARTED OFF as the voice of only a handful of unions has become the 
voice of 15 million trade unionists as the AFL and CIO have come out squarely against the 


Brownell -paek 


age of union busting bills, When the House Judiciary Subcommittee head- 


ed by Rep. Louis Graham (R-Pa)| 
first uled hearings on H. J. 
Res. 527 and Hy J. Res. 528 unions 
like the Fur and Leather Work- 
ers, UE, Mine, Mill and several 
others sounded the alarm for the 
whole country. 

Both of these bills were drawn 
up by the Justice, Department un- 
der ‘Attorney General Brownell. 
The first one would empower em- 
ployers to fire workers who they 
think “may engage in . ... sub- 
versive acts.” The second one 
would authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral and his SACB to dissolve any 
union, any business, any organi- 
zation which they deemed “Com- 
munist infiltrated.” . : 

But the major lgbor organiza- 
tions at first took a stand that 
those bills don’t stand a chance, 
so why~get ‘excited. So President 
Eisenhower and Brdwnell soon 
showed the urgency of this mat-| 
ter. They put all the weight of! 
the administration behind the 
Brownell pacnage. | 


THEN the Graham Committee 
- tied to sneak the bills quietlv 
~ and quickly out of committee and, 
up the Hill and then—poof, there 
would go free trade unionism and) 
the Bill of Rights. The independent’ 
unions put a crimp in that strategy. | 
So the whole of the labor move-’ 
ment won some valuable ‘time ~ 
which they are now beginning to) 


use. Originally the AFL and CIO, posed to any system of govern-’ 
licensing of free trade 


had just intended filing statements. | ment 


But now they sent up personal unions.’ 
representatives to tell the Graham|. The 


* 


? 


econoimic life’ and death of mil- 
lions of workers who are perform- 
ing in no more than a remote re- 
lationship to the defense effort.” 


~The bill is -unconsciousnably 
vague ... the term Suversive Act 
is undefined and subject to the 
gravest kind of distortion.” 

The bill denies an accused in- 
dividual the right to confront his 
accusers. 


IN ITS. ATTACK on‘ H. J. Res. 
528 the CIO declared: 


“We stand fundamentally op- 


CIO pointed out that this 


added that it “would place in the 
hands of irresponsible private: in- 
dividuals an insidious : device for 
undermining legitimate trade un- 
ions. 

‘The CHO concluded: 

“It is our carefully considered 
judgement, however, that this bill 
with its built-in threat to the sur- 
vival of free trade unions would 
tend to destroy rather than pro- 
tect the basic liberties which dis- 
tinguish the free world from the 
slave.” i 


THE EFFECTIVENESS of the 
CIO presentation was marked by 
a great amount of red-baiting and 
snide attacks against the inde- 
pendent progressive unions. But 
there was no mistaking the senti- 
ment of the CIO for the preserva- 
tion of their rights menaced by 
the Brownell bills. : 

The AFL was also forthright 
in opposition to the union busting 
measures. Though the text of the 
istatement which its spokesman pre- 
sented was not released at this 


| writing its content was foreshadow- 


ed by the statement of the AFL 
‘in its Labor League for Political 
Education bulletin. 

In that 
had warned: 

“Eisenhower has gone beyond 
Golwater’s proposal and hag in- 
cluded -the employers as well as 
the unions’ among groups over 
whom the “politically appointed” 
Subversive Activities Contro] Board 


Committee how abhorrent these particular Brownell bill is only ~ aad ated 


bills are to labor. 


‘other version of the Goldwater, 


The CIO said that H. J. Res. 527 | Butler and Velde bills, all of which 


“advances the very threat of to- 

talitarianism which it decries.” 
Among its objections CIO listed: 
The bill would give “some, 

agency or individual, not desig- 


provide for similar 
control of unions and all of which 
have been condemned by the en- 
tire labor movement. 

“This would be a lethal weapon 


nated by the bill . . . a tremendous/in the hands of an anti-union ad- 
concentration of power over the ministration,” said the CIO, and 


overnment 


Like the CIO the AFL told 
Congress: 
“What it adds up to is a govern- 
ment board licensing unions.” — 
Labor's initiative in the fight 
against the Brownell bills has also 
brought out some Democratic 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Negro Parents Force Dent 


Into NYC $ 


‘ 


- By AUGUSTA STRONG 


THE POSSIBILITY of immed 


chool Jimcrow 


iate and practical steps on the problem of segregated 


schools in the New York City school system, was indicated in two incidents of recent weeks. 


One was the closing of Wadleigh High 


School, a notoriously jimcrow girls’ school on the 


edge of Harlem, for the reason, 
iven by school authorities, that: 


prejudice and bigotry in the con- 


egro parents were refusing to duct of the schools. 


send their children there any long- 


Levitt's stand was challenged 


er, and attendance had dwindled by another member of the panel, 
to about one-third of , capacity. Dr. Kenneth Clark, an official of 


The other significant step was 
the statement by Board of Edu- 
cation president Arthur Levitt that 
the new Gen. George High School 
in Brooklyn would include in its} 
district, a considerable’ section of 
the Bedford-Stuyvesant area, so 
that’ at — er would be 
thoroughly. integrated. Man r- 
ents‘ have feared that the cigs 
school, at Kingston Ave. and Rut- 
land Road, would result in another 
“lily-white” school. 

* 


THIS DEPARTURE from the 
current practice of maintainin 
school districts along segregat 
residential lines, gives this area a 
fighting chance to halt the spread 
of jimcrow education not only here’ . 
but in other schools of the area. 


2 Dr. vata _~ made 
at a. the New — 
York Urban League on how the 
‘recent Supreme Court decision . 
was related to New York schools. 
He had also asserted, in a pre- 
pared statement that .the Board 
of Education.would welcome con- 


ioctine suggestions | “from repu- j..,, , 4, 
ue sources,” on. eliminating }, 


? 
“oe 


the Urban League, who has re- 
cently completed an extended 
study of segregated schools in New 
York City. 3 


DR. CLARK pointed out that, 
his study of the schools compiled 


for the Urhan League had been 
submitted to the Board of Educa- 
tion with requests for a meeting 
with school officials, but had thus 
far been ignored. Before the forum 
audience, Levitt promised to make 
a personal study of the charges of 


‘lowered when lang 
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Dr. Clark as well as to support 
‘an investigation of the situation 
by a qualified group of educators. 

Dr. Clark’s study of the schodls, 
to which he referred, presented 
evidence of the bad effects of seg- 
regated schools on both white chil- 
dren and children. of minority 
groups. Among his major conten- 
tions about the New York. schools 

© There is evidence that edu- 
‘cational standards and achieve- 
‘ment of:Negro- children ‘in segre- 
gated schools are declining. © 

© There is.a tremendous turn- 
over of teachers in these schools. 

© There is stress on special 
classes for mentally retarded 
children in Segregated areas, but 
extremely few classes for gifted 
children; Harlem schools, for ex- 
ample, he said, have 108 classes 
for the mentally retarded; but only 
six for gifted children. 

® Standards are automatcally 
numbers of 
Negro or Puerto Rican children 
ehtef a school; and our city schools 
not producing their share of 

students qualified .to enter 


co 
* 


_ ON THE PRACTICE of setting} . 


up school districts which aid in the 
creation of. segregated schoo 
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publication the AFL 
_ finances by July 15, he will press 


(SACB) would have power of life: 
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full day's sessién, was’ 


change its tenant selection 
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THE WEEK IN 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


° Oppenheimer Loses Appeal 
° Jail Hlinois Communist Leader. 


THE APPEAL of Dr. Robert 
Oppenheimer, atomic scientist, 
to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion against his dismissal from 
government service by an AEC 
loyalty board, was rejected by 
a four-to-one vote of the com- 
missioners. Three members of 
AEC said they voted against 
him’ because of “fundamental 
defects in his character” and be- 
cause of “associations with 
known Communists:” One other 
member in voting against the 


scientist went further than the 


original loyalty board by hold- 
ing that Oppenheimer was dis- 
loyal. The fifth and senior mem- 
ber of the commission, Dr. 
Henry DeWolf Smyth, who had 
worked longest with Oppen- 
heimer, said the scientist. was 
“completely loyal and I do not 
believe he is -' security risk.” 


WASHINGTON 
ers were pessimistic that the 
Senate would do nothing to 
force.a showdown with Sen. Joe 
McCarthy at this session. Sen. 
Ralph Flanders (R.-Vt.) however 
has served notice that if Mc- 
Carthy has not satisfactorily an- 
sweréd questions concerning his 


for Senate action of his resolu- 
tion to remove McCarthy from 
the chairmanship of the Senate 
investigating committee. Sen. 
Herbert H. Lehman (D.-N.Y.) 
has a similar resolution in the 


hopper. 
ppe + 


ILLINOIS state executive sec- 
retary of the Communist Party, 
Claude Lightfoot, was arrested 
last week by the FBI under sec- 
tion two of the Smith Act, and 
is held on $50,000 bail. This is 
the section which the Justice De- 
partment inte as making 
mere membership in the Com- 
munist Party a crime. Other 
Communist leaders were charged 


observ- 


under section III of the act of 
‘conspiring to advocate and teach 
the overthrow of the govern- 
ment by force and_ violence. 
Lightfoot is the first to be in- 
dicted on. the membership sec- 
tion, the constitutionality © of 
which has never been passed on 
by the Supreme Court. (See edi- 
torial, page »). 


WILLIAM L. PATTERSON, 
executive secretary of the Civil 
‘Rights Congress, was sentenced 
last week by New York district | 
federal judge John F. X. Mc- 
Gohey.to serve 90 days in jail 
for not producing CRC records 
which are no longer available. 
The Negro leader who headed 
such defense fights as the Scotts- 
boro, Trenton Six and Willie 
McGee cases, declared in a sworn 
affidavit that no such receipt 

- books containing names of do- 
nors to the’ organization existed. 
The. books were demanded by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenué 
which, Patterson pointed out, 
had previously spent 20 days in 
CRC offices examinin 
ments’ on which CRC ‘tax state- 
ments were based. 

AN OVERFLOW Harlem au- 
-dience lgst week launched a 
campaign to win amnesty for 
former City Councilman Benja- 
min J. Davis aitd to support 
Davis’ fight against discrimina- 
tion in Federal prisons. Enthu- 
siastic tors heard Paul 
Robeson, Mrs. Modjeska Simp- 

. kins; Mrs. Edward D. McGow- 
an, Louise Jeffers, attorney John 
Abt, William L. Patterson and 
Claudia Jones pay tribute to 
the fighting Communist leader 
and d his ‘freedom. A cul- 
tural tribute to Davis included 
songs by Bob Claibourne, Miss 
éffers,_ Lillian Goodman and 

obeson, and poems by poetess 
Maude Richardson and actor 
Bill Robinson. : 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


® NAACP Parley 
° U. of Md. Lets Down the Bars 


THE NAACP ned its an- 
nual convention in , Texas, 
June 29-July 4, with approxi- 
mately 700 delegates attending. 
High on the agenda, for one 
the Su- 
preme Court decision outlawing 
segregated schools, and _ the 
means to carry it into effect. 
Another aspect was the Associ- 
ation’s “Freedom by 1956” cam- 
paign and its effort to raise one 
million dollars annually to fight 
racial discrimination. 

) * ‘ , 
first Southern state to open its 
higher institutions. to Negroes 


since the recent ‘Supreme’ Court 


decision. The University of 
Maryland, state-supported, will 
be eae to Negro er 
applicants beginning in ’ 
it has been. announced. The 
Baltimore Housing Authoritv has 
also uninamously decided to 
policy 
to one of. integration. . 


A BOMB thrown by terror- 


ists coved shite of dam- 
age to the recent hased 
home of a Nana aenols in 

all-white 


Opens in Dallas’ 


ing. The Wades say they intend 
to stay, “even if we have to 
pitch a tent oA K ruins.” 
A CHAIN-GANC | fugitive 
from Georgia must return to the 
lynchers, the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme court has ruled in the case 
of. Edward Brown who three 
times escaped from a Pierce 
County chain gang. Brown was 
arrested by the FBI, and his 
extradition 
oe ree 
y di court t ica 
effects of various tortures to 
which the men were put while | 
in ae ah case will be ap- - 
d by: his attorney David | 

Be * 
ST. LOUIS HIGH SCHOOLS 
and : schools. will be 
fully integrated by 1955, the 
Board of Ecucation has declar- 
_ ed, Between now and that date, 
the merging of Negro and white 
school systems will take place 
in the two. teachers’ colleges, 
Harris and Stowe, and. in the. 
schools for handicapped chil-. 


suburb of. : 


one of four young victims ac- 
cused of the crime in 1949. Two 
“men were shot 


by-Gov. Fine. — 
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ntinue from Page 1) 
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the delegates of a mighty army 
of eur citizens—600,000 “strong 
—and om winced when you- 
heard. admit that they were 
afraid. You think of them, 
these custodians of our chil- 
dren, as Americans with a holy 
calling. What power they could 
mount if only they would abide 
by the truths that they hold! 
But truth these days requires 
probing, further thought, build- 
ing onethe thought of the past 

they must come to know 
that the Big Lie is the basis of 


our danger—that lie which says 
he~ 


our nation is menaced by t 
nations where the workingmen 
and the farmers are the sov- 
ereign ~power. ' 

For it is that lie (remember, 
it was Hitler's) which aborts 
education, cuts down school- 
building, which supplies budgets 
for killing and kills budgets 
for living, for learning. No, the 
teachers do not see that, noi 
yet, though they do see the dan- 
gers that are like shrieking hob- 
goblins at every crossroad. 

In many ways I think the 
superintendent of schools of the 
little town in Indiana was most 
typical of those to whom | 
spoke. Like his town, he is 
small, but his blue eves are 
sharp behind his glasses. He 
is discreet in his mannerism, a 
man who .reminds you of a 
small town. And yet, as we 
spoke, you felt in him the 

_ grandeur of America as we saw 
it whee we were children: and 
as we know it can be. “Our 
country,” he said, “the people 
of our country, walk a Consti- 


Steel Pact Spurs Wage Fight 


‘~ (Continued frem Page 2) 


workers in revisions several months 
ago. The welfare revisions in steel 


were the first since they went into | Sions. 


effect five years 


ago. 
U. S. Steel, beicled by Benjamin: : 
Fairless, carried the ball for the nual Wage (really supplementary 


steel industry in négotiations, with 
Bethlehem, Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube, Republic, Jones & Laughlin 
and Inland, falling in line immedi- 


dustry, said a price hike “averaging 


& 


. The six companies, virtually 


| 


annual demand for some time to 


to $4 a ton” will follow the) 


Teacher 


tutional line. They don’t wan- 
der too far from it. They are 
. shoved off it from time to time. 
Today they are off it with all- 
this McCarthyism around.” And 
coming from Indiana he added 
the name of Senator ara and 
then, suddenly, -with a sharp 
glance at me he said, “I am, of 
course, opposed to Communism.” 
I replied that it is a sad 
comment on our times that a 
man dare not say that he ad- 
heres to the Constitution with- 
out feeling it necéssary, at once, 
to accompany his _ statement 
with a declaration of hostility 
to Communism. Yes, he said, 
peering at me _ through his 
glasses, that is true and that is 
where McCarthy has brought 
US, * 

ONCE WE HAD cleared 
that out of the way he said, 
“You see, Mister, I went through 
that KKK experience out there 
in Indiana when the Grand 
Kleagle Stephenson murdered 
and looted his way through the 
state. It looked bad and a lot 
of people thought the Kluxers 
would take over which they did 
for a time. But I felt then, and 
I feel now, that the people of 
our country will continue to 
walk a Constitutional line. We 
will get back on that line de 
spite McCarthy.” 

‘And then, with a smile tha’ 
carried Jess humor than em 
barrassment, he reminded m. 


that he was from the state o' — 


Jenner, which is something like 

Purgatory, I suppose, and hx 

suggested-that I omit his nam: — 
or identity. I understood, | 

said, and he was silent as we 

walked into the Garden. 


sought improvements on_ holiday 
pay, overtime, seniority on rehir- 
ing, incentives and other provi- 


But most significant was the. 
shelving of the Guaranteed An-/ 


employer-paid unemployment pay) 
for which the union conducted a 
| pressure campaign. It seems doubt-| 
ful if vitality can be put into the 


come, 
: - 
THE LAST-MINUTE | settle-' 
ment in steel and the fact that the 
| union had to threaten a strike to 


monopoly controlling more than 
pe 
to arbitrarily set the 


i" 
| 


have made f 


EEE 


ur 


mt df steeb capacity, have’ 
Based on| 


get it hardly justifies the claim’ 
made for the close friendship David 
J. McDonald struck up with Ben- 


go aein' Fairless. Their joint tour of; 


steel plants was hailed as a sign: of | 
a “new era” in labor relations. In 
terms of the pay envelope it gave 
the workers no more than else- 


ving 


wage hike was asked. 
1 sec- 


view the increases in 


the $140 a month (in- 


| The question now is what affect 
|the steel settlement will have in} 


in | coal industry is captive mines 


coal. A substaritial section of mtd 


owned by-the steel companies. The’ 
United Mine Workers feeling the 
pressure of employers who are util- 
izing the industry's crisis against 
the union has not reopened its 
contract. McDonald, Lewis and 
Dave Beck of the Teamsters en- 
tered into a mutual-aid alliance 
recently. 


ers 
cluding SS) ranteed a man 
who reaches 68 after 80 years’ con- 
' tinuous service with the same 
firm. Eligibility was. based on 25) 
rs’ service: : 
‘workers will not actually 
» entire five-cent 


i 


tet 


{ 
F 


matching the amount. 
sought to eliminate 
t of the cost 

eee as deducted 
enve . cents an 

a helen for a forty-hour 
). The company chose to rath- 
$ its earlier offer 


Une 


.|Congressmen in strong 
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(Continued from Page 6) 


O tion. 
At the Graham Finetow fi mr 
Rep: Emanuel Celler (D.—N. Y.)) 
has exposed the bills for what they 
are—union busting measures, 
And there was quite a hassle 
between Celler and Rep. Walter 
(D.-Pa) on the one hand and Rep. 
Graham on the other when the 
‘chairman proposed~ hearing testi- 
mony from Brownell: only in a 
secret session, Graham was. de- 
termined that the public be barred 
when Brownell testified and. he 
banged his gavel to overrule t 


also’'a, public, bearing); po Odr at dy 


| seen from the big league grandstands. 
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bruising but unsuccessful try to take the crown baek from the hard 
thumping Rocky Marciano, tells the Worker he thinks he can go all 
the way next time, and scoffs at the “jinx” which says no ex-heavy 
champ ever regained the title. “There’s always a first time,” he says. 
Rocky says he’s willing—Charles is the only fighter of stature around 
who figures to have a chance against the Rock. It'll come off in 
September, probably in New York again. : 


_ 


AAO | 


EBOAR 
By LESTER RODNEY 


Vacation Time | 

A HOT JUNE for June, wasn’t it? And when we write about 
hot from down on East 12th Street in little old Manhattan, friends 
and readers of other areas, we are Writing about HOT. Cement hot. 
No-grass and no-breeze: hot. For a night's sleep in mid-summer I'll 
take mid-Bougainville near the equator over mid-Manhattan near 
Broadway, and I’ve seen both places. 

The end of June and the coming of July also means vacation 
time ahead for most of us. Of course, these are what they call troubled 
times, and Eisenhower prosperity is starting to pinch. But a working 
man and a working woman still need that chance to take: a deep 
breath, relax, stretch and maybe play a bit for a couple of weeks. 


A lot of good trade unidn sweat and fight went into the winning of 


vacations with pay. . 

Vacation means different things to different people. The big 
Sunday papers beckon you to Bermuda and the other beautiful places 
in the Carribean. The travel supplements are pretty to look at even 
if you haven't got the dough. | 
~The ordinary working citizen may doa little traveling around 
his immense covhtry if-he has a car, may get in some fishing or hunt- 
ing, may visit his cousin in Massachusetts or Virginia, may take in 
one of the summer resorts or maybe just stay home and not work, 
helping take care of the kid or kids, waking up late, going to the 
park or beach with. the family. . . . : 

By inclination and growingly, exaggerated day dreams of pert 
athletic glories, I’m a summer resort man myself, when it is feas le. 
That’s my first choice. You can have your hunting and fishing. Ah 
yes... many a man has made his last stab:at elusive sports stardom 
on a bumpy and high grass covered field-of a summer yacation camp. 
And emerged with nothing ‘more spectacular than a charley horse 
an da new respect for Peewee Reese. . a we 

We're a sports loving land. ‘but a lot of people past the age o 
street games find their athletic life increasingly confined to listening 


to Russ Hodges and Mel Allen on the radio. 


YOU TAKE THIS sports loving guy who has been without 


' sports for a year and turn him loose in a-summer resort on his vaca- 


tion and he usually tries to pack the whole year's athletic into his 
one or two weeks. For one reason or another, women seem more 
sensible about it, no matter how much they like sports. Someone 
it’s the men you see limping and groaning into the dining room after 
an dverdose of sports. Or else the men just make more noise about 
“ After breakfast that first morning of. vacation. After all the 
vague business of gyms and indoor pools and bicycle riding and 
bowling and hikes that he never ‘really got around to in the city, 
here staring him in the face with the sun shining and a green covered 
mountain in the background is a lake or pool, a tennis court, soft- 
ball diamond, handball court, hiking trails, and plenty of time. (Hey, 


| what's wrong with that left leg of mine? That never happened when. 


I used to go from first to third!) : 

Ah, but it’s fun. Summer camp games brim over. with good 
spirit, with games played in good fellowship, for the sake of games 
and exercise, and how can you beat that? One inning of participation, 
even with a fumble and .a. wild throw, is worth a hundred games 


summer resort ball games are lacking in 


i rr dati) | 
gers.\ he. Bape * 7. 


EX-HEAVYWEIGHT champion Ezzard Charles, shown in his | 
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all their players would run out. 
every feeble infield tap as des- 
perately as some summer vaca- 
tioners who play five games a 
year. 

I remember one game in a 
resort where the first baseman 
on my team, which was winning 
by a.goodly score, scooped up a 
grounder wide of the bag and 
desperately raced over. A col- 


lision with the heavy set batter 


steaming down the line was in- 
evitabe as they aproached the 
bag at right angles to eachother, 
but our man never flinched, col- 
liding with Mr. Heavy and al- 
most breaking his shoulder in 
two. He made the unimpertant 
putout and the camp doctor put 
heat on his shoulder. The same 
would probably offer the 
n that Whitey Lockman, 


guy 
op 
ten years his junior, was a darn 


~fool for fisking injury doing the 
_ same thing at the Polo Grounds 


for his professional salary. But 
out on the old battlefield himself 


glorying in actually playing he 
instinctively gave it all he had. 

_ Everybody tries to look classy 
and big leaguish. Form is the 
word. There's always one out- 
fielder who shouts “Shift over” 
when a lefthanded batter comes 
up (even if it is a 12-year-old 
playing his first game of softball). 


‘Shortstop ambles over for a 


ground ball and stoops in grace- 


ful fluid motion ala Carresquel . 


as. the ball goes serenely on its 

unmolested way through his legs. 

Outfielders make the most pic- 

turesque leaping muffs you ever 

saw, With the DiMaggio form. 
@ 

AROUND the ever sad end of 
vacation, the batting eye is get- 
ting a little sharper. Over on the 
tennis court the old backhand is 
beginning to go over the net 
nicely. The ping pong rallies are 
longer, and you can swim a little 
longer. without getting winded. 
You're starting to wham back 
the low handball serves that skim- 
med off the tips of your left 
fingers the first day. You can, 
really pound that hiking trail by 
day and still feel like dancing a 
bit after supper by night. You 
feel kind of clear eyed, relaxed, 
full of sunshine and energy. Feel 

Then you go home. And that's 
it till next year, you thwarted 
athlete you. ~ iis 

But this winter you are 
‘REALLY going te make those 
dates and go bowling, and find 
out about the cut rates in that _ 
\ and maybe take the family 


“71tat! 
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Hails Fight 

Against Jimcrow _ 
SOMEWHERE SOUTH. 

Dear Friend: © i 

_ I cannot agree with those who 

speak about this Supreme Court 


ruling (against jimcrow schools) as/¢; 


a blow to the Communist Party's 
propaganda. Peers 

I am a Negro who has lived here 
all my life, 50-odd years. I was here 
before the Communist Party was 
ever heard of, and also since its 
arrival, with its program on the 


Negro. . i 
I ean still remember the old days 


| {Or 
t i WY Hi tt ts ter dl 


down in Georgia when we Negro 
kids had almost three months school 
a year, lasting- from January until 
Easter. 

I can also remember how we had 
to walk 10 and 12 miles to get 
to the nearest school house. We 
would have to leave home just after 
sunrise in order to get to the school 
by eight o'clock. The teachers 
would turn out the children at 3 
.m., and we would hurry those 
ong miles, trying to get home be- 
fore sundown in order to do our 


work, such as getting the cows in./g 


Sixth and seventh grade chil- 
dren were considered high grade 
students in those schools in those 


days, and our parents had to buy, 


all our school books. .'. . 


In 1931 when the nine Negro! 


Advice for _ 


Mrs. Pavio 
- WINSTON-SALEM, N .C, 


shave just read about # Mrs. 
Hattie May Pavio, of Rye, N. Y., 
a correst : 


ed “Women for Union of the 
Free,” which boasts 12 chapters 
in the U. S. and one in Europe, 
She spoke about “The Iron Cur- 
tain, Can It Be Lifted?” — 
Mrs. Pavlo said in her speech 
here that a mother shouldnt 
mind if her son dies in Indo- 


€gro.. china for France because he is 


In those early days, we 
could not see how the decnansls ot 
the Communist Party could ever be 


soldiers stationed all around. 

But I for one am glad I have 
lived to see many of these demands 
come into being, and that the Coi- 
munists ill here in these 
gies. .So I hear these - 


ican way of life, I wonder who 
they are referri 


see this day as a new day in 

life of the. Negro people in the 

. And.there is a host of us 

here all around who believe that 
4 


e Communists did. along 


South is showing itself in this up-' 


surge in the right-to-vete move- 
ment and also this school fight for 
the Negro people. 

Therefore this is not just another 
paper ruling of the Supreme Court. 


The NAACP should become an or-. 


anization in the South with a 
membership of millions, organized 
in active units and branc on 
the big landlord's farms in the coun- 
tryside. These are some of the 
things I see will be possible now. 


R. H..G. 


By Federated Press 
HIGH BLOOD pressure is a 
fairly common disorder, but most 
people know little about it or 
the cardiovascular system with 
which it is linked. . 
Cardiovascular is the term ap- 
ag to the distribution system 
or providing the body's tissues 
with a constant supply of blood 


- without which they cannot live. 


The heart, a hollow, muscular 
structure, by alternately con- 
tracting and relaxing, pumps the 
blood through a profuse net- 
work of arteries, veins and capil- 
laries. These vessels have a fotal 
length of about 12,000 miles. 
Disorders which attack this 
blood. distribution system at one 
point or another now cause more 
than 750,000 deaths each year 
in the United States. The under- 
lying causes are still unknown— 
the disorders responsible for the 
most prevalent forms of cardio- 
vascular disease—rheumatic fev- 
er, high blood pressure and hard- 
ening of the arteries. But the 
American Heart Assogijation re- 
ports steady progress in the cam- 
paign to beat these diseases. 
Hypertension, in which there 
is a chronic elevation of blood 
pressure, results from an abnor- 
' mal, widespread constriction of 
the arteries, a a of the 
arteries, situated at extremity 
of the vascular system. Narrow- 
ing of their calibre heightens re- 
sistance to blood flow, raising 
pressure throughout the arteries. 
If this elevated pressure persists, 
it frequently initiates processes 
which tag the heart, brain 
or kidneys by interfering with 
their blood supply. ‘ 
. Ona, 


. 
’ 


ready been discovered through 
research, high blood pressure. is 
now generally regarded as hav- 
ing not one but many functional 
causes, : Several-different factors 
may play a causal role in a single 
case, with one of them predom- 
inate. 

The patierit’s emotional life, 
the activities of his nervous sys- 
tem and changes in his body's 
chemistry may all, in varying de- 
gree, contribute to the chronic 
elevation of his blood pressure. 

ws 

ONE AIM of research is to find | 
more accurate, selective diagnos- 
tic methods to help the physician 
determine which of many possi- 
ble causes is predominant in a 
given case and to choose the 
proper therapy. een 

Although final answers to what 
causes high blood pressure have 
not yet been found knowledge al- 
ready to extensive. re- 
search made it possible to 
devise effective methods of treat- 
ment through surgery or drugs. 

The constriction of the arter- 
ioles can often be relieved, and 


- blood pressure reduced, through 


surgical interference. with the 
sympathetic nervous Ic sa A 
si result can be achieved by 
drugs which set up a chemical 


blockade of these nerve path-. 
ways. Or it can be brought about - 


through the use of other drugs | 


which neutralize blood-borne 


chemical substances acting with |. . . | 
: from each other and in t 
because their parents are both im- 
prisoned . . . the Ingram children 
other serves life in a 

because... a. white 


rot 


constrictive force directly on the 
: arterioles, 
In these and in other ways, 
including restriction of sodium in 
the diet, many. cases. of _high~ 
_ blood pressure can ngw, he con- 


a 42560? OOO o«< ie te 


4 


; 


realized here without an army of | 


ers” use the words about our Amer-. 


is due to great degree to what | 


dying for “the free world.” Just 
hew can one fight and die to 
keep slayery and colonialism alive 
in Indochina and call this fight- 
ing and dying for “freedom”? 
Mrs. Pavlo is a nativevof At- 
lanta, Ga. I would like to ‘ask 
rie she uses such a Ye title 
or her organization and speaks 
‘so much for “freedom” just what 
. has sheggnd the Women for Union 
of the Free done to set Mrs. In- 
gram free. If these women and 
Mrs.’ Pavlo are interested in real 
«freedom she would go to Georgia 
and tell Gov. Talmadge to let 
Mrs. Ingram be free. She would 
go to Indochina and tell the 
French imperialists to go back 
to France and leave Asia free 
for the peoples of Asia. 
A SOUTHERN WORKER. 


laid Off — 
JERSEY CITY. 
Dear Editor: ° © ~ 
Arrived last week from Texas 


‘and find unemployment high and 
jobs hard to find. I was laid off 


unemploy- 
of capital- 
ism. I enjoy your paper tremen- 
dously. I plan to attend the Jef- 
ferson School of Social Science 


when financially able. 


p= = 


News of France 
BROOKLYN. 


Dear Editor: 
I would very much appreciate 
if the Worker would print an ar- 
ticle on France. What role is the 
Communist Party playing at pres- 
ent? Has fhe party really de- 
deriorated as the Times and other 
papers would wish us to believe. 
' My sincerest gratitude for a 
remarkable little paper. . . 
Editor's Note: We will, shortly. 
And thanks. 


Send These Kids 
To Summer Camp 


WITH SCHOOL closing-time 
here again, and children looking 
for long happy days of playing in 
the sunshine, parents are some of 
the busiest people in town trying 
to plan for their youngsters sum- 
mer vaction. 

For the luckiest children it 
means getting ready for camp, or 
for trips to the country. For many 


family outings to the beaches and 
parks, with lorig hours out-of- 
doors. eee 

At this time of the year, a busy 
foster-parent is also making plans 
for those children whose mothers 
or fathers are_ victims of unjust 
jail sentences, -It is the Political 
Prisoners Relief Committee which 
is working on behalf of children 
whose parents are .-involved_ in 


and racist frame-up cases. 


happier summer than they would 
otherwise, the committee de- 


find. 
“There 

was executed in a rape frame-u 

a brother and sister ra 


whose 
supremacist was killed as 


fended ‘her ‘honor....-.,and. 


others, it means the prospect of 


Smith Act or Taft-Hartley trials, 

“APPEALING ‘for funds to aid 
these chidren spend a. somewhat 
scribed some’ family situations they| 
is Larry, whose father 


By JO LYNNE 
By Federated Press 


EASY PICNICS 


PLANNING a Fourth of July 
picnic? Why not treat the family 
to a real Sunday dinner picnic 
which will be easy both in the 
preparation and the cleanup 
afterwards. By taking advantage” 
of the paper and plastic acces- 
sories on the market now, usin 
aluminum foil for ing an 
cooking, it is possible to have a 
picnic with no dishwashing ex- 
cept the vacuum bottle for bev- 
erage that you bring home any- 
way. 

In addition to paper plates 
and- cups there are plastic 
S and forks that are so 
cheap you can throw them 
awa er use. And here is a 
snail hearty picnic dinner that 
should be popular with the 
whole family: 

Fried chicken, scalloped po- 
tatoes, a large selecti 
vegetables to eat with the fin- 
gers—celery, carrots, green pep- 
per rings, tomato wedges, cu- 
cumber fingers, green onions— 
plus rolls, buttered before leav- 
a home, a good home-made 

e complete the menu. 

Wrap the fried chicken loose- 
ly in aluminum foil, leaving the 
top of the package open. er 
with paper toweling or a clean 
dish towel. The chicken will 
steam if you- wrap it tightly 
while hot but will. stay crisp if 
loosely packed.. It will cool, of 
course, but is just as good that 
way. ‘ 
Line the baking pan in which 
you make the scalloped potatoes 
with heavy foil. When they are 


done, transfer the potatoes to a — 


firm cardboard box. Cover with 
- and wrap, a gern wa 
newspaper. ihe cake Can 
carried the same way but with- 
out the newspaper wrapping to 
keep it hot. : 


* 
Of sevevit der know that any 


meat or salad mixturé not pack- 
ed in ice shotild be eaten within 
four hours of cooking, so try. to 
plan to avoid leftovers and eat 
the picinic meal soon after prep- 
aration. | 

PICNIC CAKE 


This easy, delicious . picnic 


and needs no frosting, 
4%, cup butter or margarine 


3 tsp. 
1 cup 
12 marshmallows, cut in half 
% cup coarsely chopped pecans - 
ight brown sugar 
ce te 


baking powder 
milk . 


children of a labor leader who stood 


peo | 
tims,”: said a committee represen- 
tative. “By helping all of them, we 
show that we are one their 
‘valiant _parénts.. who. 

now suffer so that all. 


‘ 


3, N. idnein (£00 een wedbes Tees 


‘ 


of raw - 


42 cup light brown sugar 
Cream shortening and sugar 
together, beat in eggs, Sift 
ingredients together and stir in 
alternately with. milk, agding 
vanilla. Line a 9-inch square 
pan with foil, grease foil and 
pour in cake batter. — Arrange 
marshmallows on top, rounded 
sides up and sprinkle the sugar 
and ‘nuts over top. Bake at 350 
degrees for 50 minutes. - 
MILDEW PRECAUTIONS | 


Get ready to prevent mildew 
damage in your home before the 
hot, humid weather sets in. 
Molds that cause mildew thrive 
in damp, warm, poorly .venti- 
lated and poorly lighted places. 
They grow on an g from 
which they can get food—cotton, 
linen, silk, wool, paper, wood, 
leather—often getting a start on 
dust or other foil. They decay 
wood and discolor fabrics and 
leather. If left to grow, they may 
eat into fabrics, rot and ruin 
them. 

Make sure that clothes or 
other articles -re clean and dry 
when stored pe San — ~ 
put in a clean, dry : 
Though the basement may seem 
dry, it’s hazardous for summer 
storage because of condensation — 
in mu weather. Automatic 


cake is baked with a topping — 
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Ino doubt the réal ag 
is for the rearming of Western Ger- 


seating of Peking in the United |2° development which would a 


Nations and the refusal of In- 3 | 
dia to join in a military bloc hos- eae sane! vib ears ies 
tile to New China. | | 

: . | . One turns from the Churchill- 
It was the trend of the Bri- Eisenhower communique to the — 
pact foritcy Hho ng position joint statement on Nehru and 
or f oway U.S. policy |Chou with sheer enjoyment. For it 
‘ fomenting Indochina war and | has clearly welded ‘two great na- 
ostering war tensions whith |tions comprising almost half the 
prompted President Eisenhower | population of the globe into a 
to mvite Churchill and his for- | Se consecrated to the preserva- 
eign minister, Anthony Eden, |tion of peace throughout that 
to, Washington last weekend. great half-world. The principles 
: Churchill’s remarks quoted |which should guide relations be- 
$ 70000 above, which were delivered tween any two countries, they said, 

res. a ag 3 A papier at the ‘are: te 
$110000 ae: 1 Stat Hotel, | “First, riutual respect for. each 
— | wide the gap between offici other's territorial integrity and 
British U.& positions re- | sovereignty. 


(Overall) , e 2 | 

PEURIFOY,- UNCROWNED KING i=¢e2é.5t.ys1 Soe Liens 

; ily on ings thus far in New York; Mains alter the week * | “Secondly, nona sion. oe 
| bas ce : ; Teacher News, is based on findings; This is the significant fact, de- | «24 "tee nonin i in 


gc gm from jack 4) Pe ay invasion wrote gloomily: eo ve soi PgR 5 wohl, a hayes ran aaa: atieas’s teheiaah olteiek 

arrests and murders against “While the result is good, the} The figures show a slight in- : Peon Mirena “Fourthly ; 

Marxists of Guatemala whom the) means have been hurtfid to the|crease in the number of Negro Page: o6 ee at aoe ate, equality and mutual : 

people.have elected to their unions! United States and its prestige . , .| teachers during the last three vears.. conciusion ir talks. “rth ee et 

and to théir parliament. | ae ; os fe al Dcacein, Negro teachers, however, it shows, IN THAT STATEMENT ifthly, pes -<sgceli, sroam 2 
There were four Communists i will 5 ee “> the United |52e™ to be concentrated in a few| Churchill agreed to “press for- And the prime ministers — 

elected to the parliament. States. was involved up to the hilt schools, with four ‘Brooklyn’ ward” with plans for “collective |t© the essence of the matter o 

° eS | schools, employing 90 percent of defense” of Southeast Asia, | Peaceful co-existence in their ob- 


[FEW AMERICANS KNOW.that, the last ten days of violence in| 11 the Negro teachers in that bor-| whether or not the pending talks {Servation that: : | 
United Fruit—which seeks to get ete ge amy Mi & oe ough. Another statistic was the’ hateiitin the French pin. the | “... different social and politi- 
| number of substitutes as compared’ Yietminh achieve a settlement |cal systems exist in various 


back in- Guatemala its monopoly} ~. 2 ; : 
of the railroads, the large lands, wit Se ga yw sa . ee with regular teachers—with 15%. of the fighting in: Indochina. |of Asia and. the world.- If, how- 
of the total white teaching staff} This was a face-saver for Dulles |ever, the above mentioned prin- 


the utilities, and its special tax 
deals with the old corrupt regimes, mm oe eee of the shrough |i that category, but 45% of! whose major objective at the {ciples are accepted and acted up- 


has powerful agents in the dighest} ; |. io _{Negro teachers. moment ‘is the creation of a_jon, and thete is no interference by 
U.S gmempent cles AOE or than decom” (New Yok Secees heen “eth lar. os, ol eee 
! Post, fune 30.) nist” alliance. . t erences. should not come — 
eae Wolke ‘ Of dhe éf te The New York Mirror (Hearst):’ ME as even ae po- a way of peace or create con- 
“Boston banking group.” They are| The State Department will not Continued from Page 2) ee Pe ‘this comes ‘ln “In rticular,” the two prime 
connected to United Fruit through|@4mit that it played a role in this ( ; their minds thére hin Bhogal 
anks counter-revolution, and the Cen-/tuall blic housing, the only gg wae mem- | ministers added, they “h that 
. * tral Intelligence Agency (secret/ real Aides helping annie dal any ot aes oe wi lia- wpe ——- pceen feo 
. . : eve 0 epar- jto the solution of probiems in in- 
RUT THERE 1S the other side service, headed juan, Dalles, warding off the "construcin| tue forthe U.S, and calling for |ochina, where a ‘politcal st 
| ee oe ee es a mo- agreement in jment should aim at creation 
malan democracy aroused up on earn sy — will Central} Below is a partial isting of | the-Far East, in which People’s |of free, democratic unified and in- 
down Latin America an unprece- ang Sele See ait — projects affected in New York China would be a part and |dependent states which should not 
dented solidarity of all classes and | cece dade dee — persne bi. State with the money put up by which would rely on ALL the |be used for aggressive purposes or 
: oe wa” eae ee: atelatidienes ‘anaiiok an Ara the prometers and a — Asian — to combat aggres- be subjected to foreign interven- 
American state. This universal have had airplanes without our a en wig Gals that Churchill had gore. age 
anger was strong even before the|Connivance, if not assistance.” erage ay paying from. the Locamo pro ee band |e ape deep aer ss Gr 
ae * apuPRe were installed. | (June 30.) Project Investment Windfall in his remarks to the newsmen — natal Jul "4 rn aie Cog were 


ts 
» sstaes scree rtp Sad baw yer mecha er $ 3,000, $1,371,400 | 7 was, on the contrary, €v- jcommitted to the principle of a — 
NO WONDER New York Post} fobled  proctically weno meas t And ci “tebe am _ Sa oe political settlement as co-equal in 
writer, Max Lerner, who supported the United States. Will we Ameri-|nme men 4000" MRO | dine echmneledemmnent that) ne with a cease-fire. In- 
= ai allo Oo Ives to be less| Parkway Manor P - , g formed opinion says the agreement 
peo ate Inc., Flushing 2,000 36,200 Peace in Indochina as a result of likely %> be. reached includes the 
ithe French-Vietminh talks, loomed |«pextralization” of Laog and Cam- 


Clip this mampee Nee eer ae | knowing? W'll we let our name be aan ihn: Vlei | 
I€S| Bellerose 82,500 = 4,334,700 on the horizon and that the Dulles }ogia and the unification of Viet- 


anid ee cee used to strangle democracies 
wine Coupons - 3 wack’ worth ot |Which dare to defy Big Business|peach Haven Apts. war plot for that little country was nage with the. government of that 


000 «4,047,900 | 
control over their countries? If| | ¢- Broolim = severely jolted. | state to be determined in an all- 


we do, we strengthen the same | ee sis ool 7 Vietnam election, followed by the 


- |democracy-hating forces- against! ringsway Development FOR .AMERICANS, ‘however, |...; 
‘us here at home. : 3 Ine. Brooklyn 1,000 171,200 | 4) ne was @ OT op-ed withdrawal of foreign (French) 


oft Arrowhead Gardens A +e | 
Derelepmatt OP. 5g saggy sRBOrnE 8 ack- in Washington, Dulles, — 
Parents Ed. Donner Gardens 7 watching the fading of his hopes . 
: a ce , Oy ae" "| many, of using the Indochina ‘war as the 
empstead 1,000 According to the communique of|instrument for continued | 


eer ine: ose tne eI (Continued fom Page 6) Kiseveey Garéms, the: two leaders this was couched|in the Far East, ‘was turning. with ~ 
; | : j |Dr. Clark asked: fagyg Seo cage AES "jin language which suggested that| increased zeal toward Europe 
| “Could the Board of Education|". Bete Harbor ~ 10,500 Britain the U. S. are still hope-;where he counts on using Ger- 
with a positive attitude -towards Alley Park Housing ful that by pressure on France,|many to rekindle war oe aor 
integration put into effect a more ee Say ecg A that country’s new premier, Pierre | being —— by the or 
enlightened zoning system for|yiquois apts. Inc. : | Mendes-France, can be persuaded |peace of the les of the world 
schools — particularly in “fringe”| sonis 2.000 195,000 |t0 secure ‘ratification of the Bonn land in the first place, of Asia. __ 


areas?” ~ . age 
Another phase of New York City 


re ly 11. :| er phase of Ne C 6 eae 
se Feat epg ng mac ye] 6=— fs @Cial Summer Offer-- 
eae TO ALL WORKER SUBSCRIBERS 


-Politieal Affairs and occasional DAILY WORKER READERS 
NOW READY: ° -FOR JULY | SPECIAL RATE during the two summer months only. 


Here are the contents of this OUTSTANDING ISSUE ! * One year Daily Worker sub for $3 
‘Hands Off Guatemala!, National Committee, CPUSA (Regular price is $12) 


For the Freedom of Eugene Dennis, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn | : | | ~ 
The Declaration of Independence, Herbert Aptheker * Two timely, exciting, just-published works of Daily Worker writers—Virginia 
The Geneva Confé?ence, Richard Walker “. Gardner’s “Story of the Rosenbergs,” and Joseph Starobin’s “Eye-witness in ~ 
The Fight to Abolish Segregated Schools, Doxey A. Wilkerson : Indochina” — both for $1. ‘They regularly sell for $1 each. oe 
Two Draft Program. Discussion Articles, William Weinstone . i (Add 2c for pestage ‘end mailing) | ; 

» and David Goldway | (This offer holds for all DAILY WORKEF-. subseribers) | 
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_ ° and the 
' Draft Program of. the Communist Party of Brazil 
: Single Copy 25¢ © Subscription $2.50 
_* NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS -- 
$32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 3°... 
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Get a DAILY WORKER sub yourself. Get after your shop-mates and friends to subscribe. 


"If you plan to leave town for the summer, you can order your sub NOW, to. take effect for 
| mailing to your summer residence. I¢'can be transferred to your home address, after the summe?_ 
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To Censor Your Reading 
R™: Katharine St. George, house at 2 Gracie Square, in Man- every stripe.” This was widely in- 


hattan—and she manages to find/terpreted as a pledge to get rid 
| pipe C 1 Sag ay beware iat time for the Newburgh Saddle and/6f all local Republicans who op- 
ROORS 5. AON See r Bridle Club, and the American As-| posed Fish. |- 
Park, N. Y.—has introduced the' sociation of Horse Shows. — ‘Once in Congress, she promptly 
bill McCarthy has wanted for} Even before her own career in|ldunched a campaign that seemed 
years .. . a law to set up a censor|Congress, which dates from “1947,|distinctly Fish-y ... an attack on 
in Washington with power to dic-jshe had strong ties with one of|State-Department officials who ap- 
tate which papers, books, maga-|labor’s most dangerous enemies,|pointed as labor attache a son-in- 
zines and movies the American peo- Hamilton Fish. is anti-Semitic) law of Sidney Hillman, CIO found- 
le can see. 'red-hunter led the pro-fascist out-|er who had long been a’ favorite 
Her bill, HR 9317, requires noth-jfit, America First, in the .’30s, and target of Fish. | } 
‘ing as old-fashioned as proof. Alljis currently-a chief organizer of the: : * | 
the Postmaster General needs is/new fascist party, Pro-America,’be-| DURING the eight years since 
“reasonable grounds” to declare any|ing formed in Chicago. then, she has piled up an anti-labor, 
publication “subversive,” and then} When Fish ran for Congress|anti-people voting record that goes 
suspend its publishers’ mailing} from her district in 1942, Mrs. St.| straight. down the line, She voted 
rights “forthwith and without prior|George was chairman of the Re-|to 
notice.” publican county campaign commit-| —End price control and weaken 
Since Mrs. St. George has done rent control, a 
all this in the name of Americanism, —Slash funds for 
and has already listed some two ing and public power, 
_ dozen newspapers to get the axe, —Put across the Taft-Hartley law 
it’s logical to ask: to cripple unions, 
“* —Override Truman's veto of the 


McCarran Act, | 
—Put over the Tidelands Oil 


tee for his reeléttion. | 

IN THE °44 campaign, when 
Dewey was running for Congress 
and Fish for Congress, she again 
headed the county Republican com- 
mittee. Midway in the campaign 
Fish injected racism into the cam- 
paign, endangering Dewey's vote. 
Within weeks every county commit-| steal. | | 
tee in the district followed Dewey’s| Just last week she lined up with 
lead and repudiated Fish . . . allia minority.on the House Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. to 
denounce a seven-percent raise for 
a half-million postal workers. 

But_even this record pales be- 
fore her latest effort to overthrow 
the First Amendment and estab- 
lish a Lord High Executioner of the} 
press. 

Already, protests against the St. 
George bill have come from the 
Washington Post, CIO News, Edi- 
tor and Publisher, the Detroit Free 


public hous- 


— 


VICE-PRESDENT NIKON SAYS EISENAOWER. ADMINISTRATION 
+ Ne ee 


TVA Deal Is $140 Million’ 
Bonus for the Power Trust 


+ By JOHN B. STONE AEC to shop round among private 

WASHINGTON, [power barons for an additional 600,- 

By Federated Press oo oe of capacity, This AEC 

IN A MAJOR speech in the Sen-| “4: capacity was needed in 
ate June 22 Estes Kefauver (D-|Ohio and Kentucky but the private 

Tenn) spelled out a complicated barons had ideas of their own. 

problem in simple terms and came|. Sure, they said, for-a handsome 
with this conclusion—because| fee, they would produce power for — 

- hates _ Tennessee Valley Au- e ere en abet - 

j hi | r . It w ve to. 
Oe cote een con: The tia thes AY aad 


| 
) for the potentates of private power, 
Muscle Man President Risabuees is hf to| South Utilities and Southern Com- 
[railroad through the federal gov-|Panies worked out a deal. The pow- 
(Continued from Page 3) ernment a $140 million subsidy to 


er barons would build a huge new_ 
ropean interference. In 1914 U.S,/the private power trust. 


plant j “9 outside bd territory, 
Mari . 2” alen.| Mind you, this is the adminis-|4Ct0ss the Mississippi from Mem- 
arines landed to “supervise” elec trationsaaleial cabl # conbita’s ataaed 


: phis. They would sell the power 
tions, Two years later the we et to cut taxes for low income fam-|2e2erated by this plant, not to AEC, 
was under military occupation by! ilies because of the need to “balance 


but to TVA. TVA could use the 
the Navy, with the Dominican gov-/ the en It seems balancing ‘the| POW* for the Memphis area which 
ernment and laws suspended and|budget a relatively minor 


it now supplies and could then di- 
the president in exile. _|objective when it is possible b 


WHO IS this. woman? How did 
she get to Congress? What's her 
. idea of “Americanism?” | 
Katherine Price Collier St. 
George is a fair sample of the Hud- 
. son River aristocracy. Born wealthy,}but the one: headed by Mrs. S¢- 
educated abroad, she married|George. | 
Géorge St. George, whose grand-| Fish lost, that year, and in 1946, 
father was president of the First|Mrs. St. George entered the cam- 
National Bank of New York; andj paign herself. , 
who now is the director of several] In a mock contest in the Repub- 
banks and vice-president of Em-jlican primaries, Fish opposed her. 
pire Trust Co. She won the nomination—and Fish’s 
She is vice-president_and treas-|support. Rumors that she was 
urer of her husband’s wholesale|Fish’s protege were so strong that 
coal brokerage firm, the St. George|she was forced to issue a formal 
Coal Co., at 2 Wall St. denial, but campaigned on the 


—— 


The St. Georges aren’t limited to promise “to rid the en Press, from the Furriers Joint/* 
Tuxedo Park—they have a town P 


Chekhov's Creed of Beauty 


Party of subversive elements of! Board. 


| comedy, unique of their kind. 

In 1896 he wrote “The Sea- 
gull,” staged two years later by 
the Art Theatre, which first per- 
formed Chekhov's remarkable 
| plays, “The Seagull” was a real 
revolution in the theatre. 

In “Three Sisters,” “The Sea- 
gull” and his last play, “The 
Cherry Orchard,” Chekhov ex- 
pressed great faith in the com- 
ing generation which will ae 
into life the desire to create a 
will set itself noble. aims: respect 
for man, happiness and beauty. 


(Continued from page 8) 
continued ‘to grow.: His, mature 
prose works reached a high dez 
gree of perfection and, in the 
words of Gorki, he had become 


incomparable as a stylist. Leon 
Tolstoy, who loved Chekhov both 


as a writer and as a man, called 
him “The Pushkin of prose.” 
Chekhov's art attracts you by 
its profound truth and its so- 
briety. Brevity was his favorite 
precept. He called it “the sister 
of talent” and said that the art 


vert 600,000 kilowatts of its own 


: OV t edict to adé i_|power to the AEC facilities. 
A revolutionary movement in/fore to the already ‘well heslod r 
Haiti in 1915 was another pretext bank accoun’s of the power boys. THIS would give private powér 
for landing U. S. Marines to “re-| Kefauver pointed out much more/an entering wedge to wreck TVA, 
store order.” They stayed long|than $140 million is at stake. The}The private power would not be 
by ‘se elections held| “B0le question of raiding huge|dangerously wedded to AEC since 
enough to supervise elechons : , hea 
Pg aan f plants erected at taxpayers’ expense|the new plant is 200: miles from 
under American guns, and to lorceli, involved. As the Tennessean put! the closest AEC facility. 


of writing consists in being able 
to strike out bad writing. 
* 


HIS STORIES are without ar- 
tifice and are rich in content. 
’ But no matter how rich the con- 

“tent—and it could sometimes have 
Seen made into a big novel— 
Chekhov compressed it into a 
short story, creating striking char- 
acters and psychological types. 
His language is simple and amaz- 
ingly precise. 

Yet the breadth of its descrip- 
tion of various aspects of Rus- 
sian life and of representative 
types of the different social class- 
es and orders in Russia at the end 
of the 19th Century and the be- 
pinning of the 20th makes Chek- 

ovs art truly epic. His short 
stories are both truthful. chroni- 
cles of Russian society on the eve 
of the first revolution and a 
great humanist’s poetic dream of 
the future. | | 

Chekhov's dramatic art repre- 
sented a new stage in the de- 
velopment of the Russian and 
world theatre. He brought to it 
new and fresh idea, scenic situa- 
tions and action. He created a 


This poetic hope envelopes Nina 
Zarietchnaia, Ania, the student 
Trofimov and others of his char- 
acters. Chekhov's last short 
stories and his many letters to 
his family and friends are full of 
shining thoughts on the great 
transformations to come. 

The writer, unfortunately, did 
not live to see that time. The last 
three or four years of his. life 
were a painful and desperate 
battle against death which, both 
as a sick man and as a doctor, he 
felt to be near. 

He died in Badenweiler, Ger- 
many, on Jan. 17, 1904 (new 


ga Leonardoyna Kipper-Chek- 
hovifa, the great Russian actress. 
His ashes were transported to 
Russia and buried in the ceme- 
tery of the Novo-Dievitchy- con- 
vent in Moscow. " 

Chekhov's aesthetic influence 
on Russian and world literature 
is very great; there is not a single 
modern writer who is not affect- 


ed by it. Bernard Shaw said: “In 


the Pleiad of great see OW 
dramatists contemporary with Ib- 


jmain bases from which the pres- 
ent invasion of Guatemala was/TVA private power deal ordered 
by Eisenhower can best be describ- 

ed as a magnificent shel: game op- 
U, S. Marines first intervened in piste at the expense of the Ameri- 


style) in the presence of his wife, 
: Nicaragua to prevent a revolution|can taxpayer and for the benefit of 


the signing of a treaty placing the/it, “If the Atomic Energy Commis- 
management of finances and of the|sion can be used for this purpose, 

for power for Memphis, Tenn., then 
it can be used to invade the power 
field of Cleveland, O.; Seattle, 


police under U. S. authority, To 
the. protests of the Haitians and 
alarmed American citizens, the 
pious answer was given by the 
State Department: “The United 
States has no purpose of aggression 
and is entirely disinterest 
but the troops remained 20 years. 


- * power once and forever. 
NICARAGUA and Honduras, the * 


Wash., or Portland, Ore.” 


launched, have long been Ameri- 
can puppet states. 


against the government in 1909.| the private power.carnival. 


'U. S. bankers loaned money; and} Last year when the AEC facili- 


U. S. officials took over the cus-|ties an to expand like yveast-fill- 
toms, the railways, and the nationalied ae it a pate by known 


bank as security. In 1912, rebellion/that more power would be needed 
was again suppressed by American|from TVA to run the plants, But 
armed forces. The U. S. intervened/the private power-minded GOP 
dominated Congress refused to ap- 
propriate money for TVA to ex- 


again in 1925. 
The Marines .were Withdrawn in 


1933, but left behind an armed Na-|pand its facilities. 


|tional Guard, whose leader was} Then in his budget message last 


In other words if the President 
and his cabinet of millionaires get 
»| away with this deal they can hand 
over all power contracts to their bil- 
lionaire friends and end public 


THE STORY behind ‘the: AEC- 


And while preparing to wreck 
TVA, thé two power combines 
would be able to get that $140 mil- 
lion subsidy from: thé U.S. tax- 
payers. | 

All five AEC members were op- 
-posed to this deal. But Eisenhower 
ordered it consummated and it hag 
gone to the Budget Bureau. AEC es- 
timates that over the 25 year life 
of the contract, the private power 
fees will be $140 soillion tats than 
the fees TVA would charge AEC 
for power. | 4 

Kefaiver probably was-too much 
of a gentleman to point out that the 
Eisenhower order telling his AEC 
members to toe the private power 
geome line was issued June 17, the 

anniversary of Eisenhower's4a- 
mous declaration that TVA is an ex- 
ample of “creeping socialism.” __ 
~ At any rate Kefauver called on 
the Senate to halt this galloping 
profiteerism before it has s ws 
ed up the country’s entire system 
of public power. - 


it - see 
SAN DIEGO 


was Gen. Somoza, now president of January Eisenhower instructed the! 


Nicaragua. 
In 1919 there was U. S. inter- 


|vention in Honduras, again in 1924 


sen, Chekhov is a star of the 
first magnitude. He ranks along- 
side Tolstoy and Turgeniev.” 


new type of drama—the ‘lyrical 
comedy—and made a great con- 
tribution to the study of realist 
| pation and acting. His plays 

ave the same intimate quality - 


power in Brazil during the same 


pe . - 

ee and 1925, ’ | SINCE 1944, when the’ present}: 
MMi 8 ge 0, During the 1930s, though there| popular government came to power 

[ ‘| | was less open show of armed ferces,/in Guatemala, in this country alone| 

' |there was continued interference in|there have been more than 30 un- 
Latin America including participa-|succéssful attempts against the ad-|, 


in presentation, and the same 3 
ed as intimate, lyrical short stories the struggle by abetting both side deal situation 


as his short stories, the same sim- Swe 

plicity, the same subtle finessé | #pfeat ~ 

psychological skill ‘in’ the char- io a “i tion in the Gran Chaco war. ofjministration—all . at restoring} 
acterization. They can be describ- fl a. , 41982-35 when the U. & pro Com-|. 
brought on the stage-life -iteelf.. EE ae aa 9 the| the 

in their synthesis of tragedy and’ Wied | ga Prem a id tog tbe 
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oes cay “gm beforé I get there-because I know/S a Commmaobotds Sapertoe the| ie ave PULUIGEH ~ « 
HILADELPHIA; June 28. — t awaiting my return to that flowing tortures. ere y Beehe : , nated: 3 : 
The Pennsylvania — Court! state.” | ‘| Brown he was serving at the, BY JAMES DOLSEN for a number of q f his 
In the face of all the evidence,| Blackshear Work Camp in Georgia: PHILADELPHIA — Among the}Own = RE 
ped/the State Supreme Court has this} “The shackles and the pick worn| choice specimens of government| “What,” he ‘demanded of the 
in| to say in its opinion turning down|by. prisoners cut flesh and bone,|wintnesses put on in the Smith| Wess: ‘was meant by the state- 
Brown’s a not to. be sent back! leaving scars which were exhibited} 4.4 trial of nine local Comenninigt ment he (the Judge) understood. 
to almost.certain death! ~ © |to the judge in the court below , had been made by a speaker at a 
-| “. .. (The prisoner) offered evi-|. . . Brown testified that during his leaders was Lawrence pes district convention Maynard | 
ird| dence ‘designed to that he| imprisonment he was shackled with|who, on cross examination, ad- attended that “the workers 
.,| would not have access to the courts|chains betwetn both feet, that his| mitted having “did about three| Were going to be the grave diggers 
of Georgia if returned to that state. right foot had to drag a 20 foot! years” of a seven-year sentence in|°! °@Pitalism and would take over 
over to the local} There was testimony that some|chain with a 15 pound FD pene! 1927 in the New J Chote | means of production? 
police. Governor Fine signed the! years in the past letters to higher|his left ankle was encased in a picki|. ish esectang ) * 
t for extradition. | prison authorities and to lawyers). . . that a blacksmith removes, the|* ges for “breaking into and en- “WERE ‘THOSE generalities in- 
ffici written by: relator (Brown) andjhandle from: a pick, cuts the eye|tty. Whether the entry was into | dulged in alone or was there any 
| other prisoners-had been intercept-| out of the pick and then rivets a home, store, or what, he did not | discussion about the means and 
ed by wardens and guards and pre-| metal to the prisoner’s leg. say. methods or ways ‘of digging the 


vented from reaching the "The staking treatment... they; pe was out only a ee days| grave of capitalism, or over 
means of production?”, Ganey 


intended. It was claimed that| stake you out and stretch you just 
relator would find it difficult to} as wide as they can-.. . and they| When he was convicted and: given) 3307 when witness hesitated 
obtain counsel in Georgia whojnail a stake to this hand, a stake|five years more for having received|1, reply, as if not fully under- 
would be willing to represent him) to there, a stake to your foot . . ./stolen goods and having burglars’ standing the question. oe 
and witnesses who would not be} putting a chain across your chest|tools in his possession. ie ts: + ae ateales ilinchalaie 
preme Court. afraid to support him in his alle-|and stake to that. ... You are strip-| 117, “couldn't remember the ex-|was the reply. 
David Levinson, Brown’s attor-|8#tioms of brutal treatment. But the| ped down to your body. They pour eee sah ke RGUED tak hint iealitece tells aici Bee ae 
ney, brotught oit in the hearing that testimony thus presented and the! molasses all over you... and the 1932.” No a ly ll “exact-| dently g ~ asc lifed 
Hatchett devotes almost full time|*PPrehensions thus expressed can-|flies and insects... . Also they turn}; yo a caltbe BEN egy Acie, sar 29 
ooitin Ay gece OS oo ther rig angclamepeersgtinge 7 sc Onegai a we en re ee fees hae 
tae ar nee ion Be ‘2| cepted by the court .... as proof} “The sweat box treatment . . lan eh dae oan rt gad xen ie D) sah a g 
Bh pr er Bani “work campe”| that if relator were now retumed| locked the prisoner into a heavy|)™ 3 hn on tug : pata ee ee 
overt pies PS |to. Georgia he would be prevented] wooden structure about five -feet +s A pond os lot peodect a» eeietan) the ile. 
Fi es a from recourse to the courts of that/high and some three feet square,|S°™® 47 ys decnie i hy i ‘< judge. 
, “re “aap ay €gro and One! State or to the Federal courts for/thus not high enough to permit} ig a pe lf 
white, w there time in the vom the protection of his constitutional] standing or deep enough to it| PRESSED BY defense counsel Ganey: “I thought you did. I 
Comey — gia, a to m rights. Hite sitting. A small hole two i in| Thomas McBride, whether these, | made cee of * Fg may be 
Doms O Br a agar ye In the entire history of Pierce} diameter is the only ventilation. . . {gether with other arrests that | wrong. p say's a 
a gag ea grt € = th of the! County, Ga., no inmate has ever| Prisoners are sealed up in the box Maynard claimed grew out of his} Maynard: “He said the workers 
ee ms x oes, sede” oe scars!been able, on his own, to file by}for days in the 120 degree Georgia! union activities” as a member of were becoming angry with con- 
te chains Ae P sr at are| mail or in person for ‘an appeal u,} sun.” r ~ og ie ae peep ditions and would net much long- 
ecm "i x ria — after he was put in prison. And in} “The Georgia~rack . . . is used)? ote ronan  Stoone an-jer tolerate these things; that the 
ar aie : Sige _ 7 the whole state of Georgia, no ap-|to stretch a prisoner. swered: “I cant ... I don't say| workers would have to be brought 
court are : the| peal has been recorded’ in the last} “With feet attached to ah im- definitely that I told it all, but/to.an understanding of the richt 
shackles C a » 0 hee ve yeai3. In contrast, last year|movable hook and hands tied to a/©@"'t at this moment .. . I have/way to bring themselves out of it. 
staking treatmen, sweatbox there were 108 “ppeals (for writs}cable, a turning crank ora windlass been arrested numerous times:..."| “Be said it was the Party’s func- 
notorious} of habeas corpus) inmates in|to pull the body to its utmost ten-| His voice broke off as if the physi-jtion to bring them to this under- 
the prisons of Pennsylvania. sion point and then release it—|¢#! effort ed lired to recall standing,—that the workers are 
Testimony in the Pennsylvania over and over.” arrests Ur m out. the gravé-diggers of capitalism.” 
's “He did not go into it specifi- 


y 
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Brown wrote “I can’t go back there 


I just won't if I-be turn back. Some . 17,000 Westinghouse workers, and) ACCORDING to M Ta: stant | 
5 UNons Reseme the “FWISU, speaking for about FBI agent visited him oy his job/CAY. and state “how, the workers 


an 
way or sotnehow I will kill myself , job ' 
- ass Wage Tatks with 16,000, are demanding pay boosts in April, two months earlier, — sag Bi ome, oy Me OE eee 


MINERS AC] | Westinghouse “1 In New York, negotiations be-|local Communist leaders. Maynard! q...:- ae ph fla pore abe 
PITTSBURGH tween General Electric and UE said the FBI spent two hours’ 
(Continued from Page 16) EO a , re : |“maybe five or six times” coaching: 
parate méetings, Westing-|and IUE. under a wage reopener| , : , i. 
™ i the and : a by house Electric Corp. resumed wage have been cragging on throughout se ad ee me Mitch. ON es 
conferences — in valley. and|‘@lks with the United Electrical) the sp It was believed the ne-!ell went over, his testimony with|, LAD — HIA 7 hie 
feping tem ire of” what ado & Machine Workers and the stato were askibe ne Pending the to weeks before LETTS headlined the son of ths 
. . ' Ss it tion est- T . , ~ - = 
- ate Pe sae, Pare ” acy inghiiiee lndobesilent Sa la‘rie ditesentation election fight between os ep 7 lveals Dock Plot Here. The article 
. te me * yy ‘th Y- | Unions, as well as the CIO Inter.|the incumbent UE and IVE at Maynard gave his pg oe as aS' started off with the “plot”: the 
ire in the com-| jational Union of Electrical-Work-|GES Schenectady, N. Y., plant./# former seaman’. He works if Communists formed a waterfront 
position of their delegations to call The election was set for Jane 30 |a grocery store now. He joined the .tion in 1949 in-an attempt to 
on public officials to demand their; “* - - 4./Communist P in New York’ ‘ ‘ 
The Intl Assn. of Machinists ~“0"™ ag organize Philadelphia lengshore- 
Cit 1935 left 1951. | ” 
x gf as _ Ht im ‘'men. The “Ex-Red” named four 


support. Thus, en a delegation of| Contracts of all three unions ex-| ary) which had received a place 
five, which visited Governor John|pire at midnight June 30. An TUE on be ballot, decided to how out In 1946 hé.came to Philadelphia of the nine alleged Communist 


S. Fine in Harrisburg June 24,|spokesman declined to say if the t to which he had, 

there were, besides John Miske,| union would seek to its con- of ae. ale "dete the ‘NMU. Here + meget the eae sis 
president of the Tamaqua Local, |tract if no agreement is reached by i : pee he was assigned to the Seamen's} wo: the “crime” of the - 
the following: Ezra Koch, retired| deadline time. | China Trade Mission (Club of the , holding various ¢,,,,. Cietiieatee leaders? That 
official positions for se months ‘they helped longshoremen organ- 


union committeeman and Demo-. The IUE, representing 47,000 ° 
cratic candidate for the legislature workers, has asked for an unspeéci- Greeted in Britain each. He identified defendants as|- union to advance their strug- 
in the Tamaqua district; former|fied wage increase, a guaranteed; LONDON, June 28.—Britain to- having conducted educational dis- ue “how higher wages and -better 


Representative James H. Gildea,/annual wage, incentive improve- night welcomed a. People’s China| cussions during the -period «of his’ conditions 

of Coaldale; Carbon County Judge|ments; corporation-wide $1.25/ trade mission, which arrived here membership. ‘all — oo 

James G. McCready and County/hourly base rate and other bene- by air from Geneva. ~ * You have it “from the yas 
i : 


Commissioner Ambrose O’Donnell:'fits. The UE, representing nearly} A British trade mission Jater) WHEN THE relatively short ne ig ae 
will visit’China as the next step|direct:- examination was concluded,| mouth,” as a worker would sage, si 


: ‘H i 1 Di Milli | toward increasing trade. | Judge J. Cullen Ganey intervened ‘it! : na ae 
Had to Fire 4.500 mila. Rosenberg Meeting — 
ad to Fire 4,500 |. ee ee 
sven ae ha pao ws or o-| AQIS Despite Ban aS 


closed down Sg eng i ree Black Diamond, coal indistry : : | , 
seven mines and three breakers organ, in the May 15 issue thig | PHILADELPHIA. — Despite ev-for a Rosenberg meeting. ° _—‘diciafy Committee (Sen. William | 
rhe has sad — in the Pan- be reported: “While ‘the Lé- | ery effort.to ban it, a Rosalia - hse icoaruin tached seaciiel of| Langer, chairman, Senate Office 
r «fr p alley section of igh Coal & Navigation Co. paid’ | Memorial meeting was held here} her poems on the case by Lucy Building, Washington, D. C.) in- 
northeastern Pennsy ped no dividends last year -(1953), |Jast weekend (June 26) at Bukier|Smith, the Negro poet, and an ad-| vestigate U. S. Attorney General 
The company claims it lost _ its reports show that in the pe- | Hall in the Strawberry Mansion sec-| dress by the wife of Morton Sobell:| Herbert Brownell,’s, Jr., handling 
$3,500,000 operating the mines ‘iod from 1944 to 1953 it and its | tion. , _. |the scientist framed ‘up with the| of the Rosenberg-Sobell case, in-. 
breakers last year. ae are pay had $14,970,- | About a hundred Philadephians Rosenbexgs and now serving a 30-|Cluding imprisonment of Sobell in 
How much truth there is in the " in cash dividends and pur- | managed to squeeze into the little year sentence in the federal peni- Alcatraz, a prison only for the most 
claim of such losses for last year' “ ased pil an im new |hall, the only place that could be tentiary on Alcatraz Island in San| hardened, habitual criminals. 
there Rigg! to check, since — We tha as ara ) obtained in.a citywide search. Hall Francisco Bay. A rdi of “Tl The co ret ig also f a} ting 
only the directors know the Jn the last ten ie ay nF shoe owners point-blank refused to rent} Rock” a. dramatization of the! petitions and. working on a delega- - 
present’ financial status of the © had “grey $ #3, 500.000 "s ei Po rus ~ | frameup, concluded the program, “|tion to visit-James V. Bennett, di- 
concern. average of over $3,500,000 aj nnsyivania | Seid i) fsbo te ‘ederal Prisons, to. urge 
Depoins, a: 10Gts- the, leat, Oe ve siete eT Edition of Philadelphia Commitee oF cells teense fo samme ate prigon, 
year for which public records are. This is not taking intd’é& gi 3 » . “Tiyetiae for Merton! ‘reportéd| - Persons ‘willing. to help:.should - 
yee enact, |<. THE WORKER [fhe ee rrrites way, circulajingapealaddeess the Committee, B. O. Bon 
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available, the Lehigh Coal .& eratiort the many’ ways’ in’ which ; 
c ve acer a many which, | -» -}the. cor : gyaddress the Comn 
. NayigatieliContedpomed “ad-- pr pirperce on jt ns 3 44, ‘Phitedelphla 4°43, "Pa | titions asking that ‘the ‘SOagieguiaee>, 'Philadelphas’5, Pa. ca, The 
saint Sail | on pod, S544, Be LGA, Bagh SK A here es g 3a33ar32sb Bis. ' Ft. Rag rhe Peih Laser? giges tall iy, 
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have quit work and gone home. 


TAMAQUA .—At a mass meeting called by Tamaqua Local 1571, United Mine Work-| . 
to raise a. $1, 500,000 make-up fund] 


as part of a 10-point program for reopening the Panther Valley mining operations of the Le- 


ers, 2,500-miners and their womenfolk, last week voted 


high Coal and Navigation »Co., ! 
and saving the jobs of the 4,500 ployed, to accept harsher condi- 
men employed there. — tions, and even leading to wage. 
A “special miners’ citizens com- cuts. 
mittee” was set up to meet with} ° 
Governor John §. Fine and offer}. IN ADDITION, the union was 
a }0-point program to be submit-|to consent to extensive mechaniza- 
ted by the Governor to the Com-|tion of the mines, and “rationaliza- 
pany. for heading off the shut-|tion” of work procedures. 
down. Concretely, the Company pro- 
The “make-up fund” would: be}posals meant that, out of the 4,500 
created by setting*aside the entire |men employed prior to the shut-' 
earnings of all workers for 20 days|down May °3,. only 3,500 would 
to_ meet the losses the company |be re-employed. In Tamaqua Lo- 
claims it has incurréd. According cal 1571, the largest United Mine 
to the miners’ proposal the com-, ‘Workers local in the area, which 


pany must permit a committee of ‘has 200 members — one fourth 


nine ‘workers and public to have would lose their jobs. 


access to all books and finanzial| Although the speedup was ap- 
transactions- to check claims of;proved by UMWA International’ 


President John L, Lewis, Vice 
President Thomas Kennedy and 
District 7 President Martin F.} 


Brennan, the Panther Valley min-| 


ers contend it violates’ the union 
contract, and the plan was turned 
down uninamously in repeated 
meetings of the Tamaqua local. 
The other locals in the valley— 
there are 10 in all—respected the 
pickets of the Tamaqua miners, 
with the result that, since the shut- 
down not a ton of coal has been 
dug in the valley. 

a 


THE TAMAQUA local has been 


conducting an aggressive struggle 
to win the support of the workers 


(Continued :on Page 15) 


losses made by the company. 
e 


THE COMPANY operations in 
the valley have been suspended | 


PHILA. SMITH ACT DEFENSE 


since May 3rd because of “ex- | | : : 
ics May dd bece of = ACUC- DISMISSAL OF 


davs after the May 3 shutdown, 
W. J. Parton, president of the} PHILADELPHIA. — Defense 


ee agate ag 52 — counsel for the nine Communist 
. ee ee eee “F lleaders being tried here under the 


which, he said, it would be pos- 
sible to reopen the mines.. Smith Act have filed motions .for: 


This provided that the many directed verdicts of acquittal on 


“contract” miners would | have to|ground the prosecution has not; 
put in the full 7% hour work-day, |made out a prima facie case—a case 
either by keeping “on producing or |Sufficient to justify. its submission 


by doing “maintenance”. work.|to the jury. The Government had 
Such. miners, 


after turning out/already filed. a summary of what 

production that will net them the its stoolpigeon witnesses had 

minimum $17 a day union scale,| Proven. 

| A second motion by the defense 
If the contract miners take over|was to strike from the record for 
maiittenance work, they will re+jone or more of 13 different reasons 

place those presently engaged. on/ part or _all of the testimony by the/a 

such jobs. That will again increase |assorted informers ‘who appeared 


the number of unemployed, and,|for the Government. The main 
thereby, the resources. open to the reason ‘cited was that the. ‘testimony 


coal operators for intensifying was either not revelant or not 
pressure against miners still em- competent to prove the first charge 


of the indictment—that of conspir- 


ing to teach and advocate the duty’ 


and necessity of overthrowing the 
U. S: Givernment by force and 
violence as soon as circumstances 
permit. 


ON THIS tat the Court was 
asked to strike out all evidence 
admitted solely to show the -ends, 
aims, purposes.and objectives of 
the Communist Party. — 

The Smith Act itself recognizes 


the legality of the Party by its pro-' 


vision that membership and officer- 
ship in the organization is not, in 

a of themselves, a violation Of 
= The courts in all-Smith Act 
trials to date have ruled that the 
Communist Party itself is not on 
trial in these cases. 

‘ he defense motion to strike out 


PHILA. — JULY 4, 1954 
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On Sept, 25, 1765, merchants of Philadelphia met in protest on this square, at Sixth and San- 


som Sts. and adopted the Non-Importation Agree met. against the 


Stamp Act that taxes American 


people to further enrich their British oppressors. Eleven years later, on July 8, 1776, the Declaration 


of Independence was pabticly read here. This st - is knowit wanes the world as-the cradle * | 


liberty. 
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‘THE WORKER, SUNDAY, JULY 4, 1954 ‘ 


all evidence bearing exchisively on 
the Party as such is logical. If 
granted, it would knock out the 
main basis of the prosecution’s 
case. 

The exclusion of this same evi- 
dence on the poe it is incom- 
petent is asked as regards its ap- 
plication to. the second charge in 
the indictment, that.of organizing 
on Communist Party as a society. 

or group which advocates the over- 
throw of the Covernment by force 
and violence. If granted this would 
knock out this 7, alee letely. 
A motion previously by th pap a 
to knock out this iad was 
denied. 

That motion was based on the 
ground that the Party had been 
“organized” in 1945 and that 
whether the defendants had any- 


was ruled out by the Statute of 
Limitations. 
x 


THE DETAILED list of testi- 
mony requested stricken included 
all of Kenneth Eckert’s, “because 
it relates wholly to an occurrence 
in the years 1932-34, which is un- 
related to the crime charged” and 
because Eckert had no. connection 
with any of the defendants. after 
1938, 

Three and a half pages of the | 
motion sinvaed! testimony by Paul 
Crouch, the first and—along with — 
Louis Budenz and John ‘Lautner— 
the most important Government 
witnesses. 

Oral argument on both defense 
and “government motions ‘were 
heard by Judge J. Cullen Ganey, 
June 30. Resumption of the trial is 
set for July 12 when the defense 


thing to. do or not with that “or- 


is scheduled to open its case. 


>. 


CAMPBELLS SOUP 


AND $100,000 


The $100,000 “the Dorrances, 
owners of Campbells Soups, gave 
to the Drexel Institute is causing! 
‘|quite a stir among workers~here 
in the Camden plant. Not that 
they're opposed to higher educa- 


just that a, lot of their sweat is 
tied up in that 100,000 bucks—so 


|they feel -free to talk about it. 


“We get kicked around, - work 
like horses, taste speedup, suffer 
from the company discipline sys- 
tem, but we never get handouts 
said one worker. 


Others workers are saying: “It's 
our money they're giving away. 5 
The same day the $100,000 gift! 
was maieinaed 2,000 Campbells’ 
Soup workers were cheated out of | 
a paid holiday. First, the company) . 
locked out the workers so they 
couldn't work the one day in 
the week called for by the con- 
tract in order to get the holiday 
pay: Then they refused to pay 
the holiday. The result—thou- 
sands of workers got no’ pay. at 
all that. week. 
The Dorrances,-of course, know 
what +they’re doing when. they 
make a $100,000 handout. First, 
they deduct it from their income | 
taxes. And then the _ technical 


schools they contribute to 
them back—and handsomelyy As ~ 
a result Campbells plants “are 
staffed with a corps of speedup 
experts, as well as new devices that 
cost the workers jobs and money, 
‘but mean mounting profits ‘tor the 
Dorratices. 

Campbells workers know what 
it is for the company to send them 
home six minutes before quitting 
time and docking — for the six _ 
minutes. 

No, first hand comact with the 
‘Campbells on the job doesn’t add 
up 4o the “mm-mm-good!” theme 
song of Campbells TV shows: 

Especially when they ‘see what 
happens to the huge profits ‘they 
pile up for the Dorrances: Million 
dollar estates, $60,000 race horses, 
$200,000 debutant parties, etc. 

These examples of Dorrance 
“charity” and parasitism are help- 
ing Campbells workers to learn 
that the Dorrances, duPonts, Mor-_ - 
gans and the F ords are, 
unnecessary; that the workers can 
run production for their own bene- 
fit without the profiteers. . 


And immediately, the .workers 
see the necessity of strengthening 
the fight of their Union—Local 80A, 
Packinghouse Workers, CIO, 
against speedup and depression, 
for higher wages, work 
vidoes and better. conditions. 


‘Special Smith Act ‘Trial; Issue’ 
Of Pennsylvania Worker Aug. 1 


This help can be given in two 
ways: 


(1) Volunteer to. one of 


pay 


Reentered as secana class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the pose 
office at New York. N. Y. under the act of March 3, 1879 
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Nobody — 
Slugged 
Him 


_IN DETROIT the other 
day, one of the city’s big pa- 
pers, The Detroit Free Press, 


sent a reporter on what the 


editors apparently thought 
would be a cute stunt. The re- 
porter stood on a busy street 
corner of the auto city reading 
the Daily Worker. 

The idea was to record the 
supposedly atrocious things that 
would happen to him. All the 
reporter could record was that 
several people stared at the 
headlines, nobody slugged him, 
and one person asked where he 
could buy a copy of the paper. 

All of which goes to point up 
again that the democratic good 
sense of the American people 


<> * 
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By ROB F. HALL 


IN WASHINGTON her Britannic Majesty's 79-year-old first minister, Sir Winston 
Churchill, heavy and round shouldered but still nimble witted raised himself ponderously 
from his chair to ‘answer a newsmans question. “I am of the opinion we ought to have a 
try at peaceful co-existence, a real good try for it,” said Sir Winston. “It may be that time, 


if it is accompanied by vigilance, will enable peaceful co-existence for a 


riod of years — 


to create a very different situation te the one so full of peril, so doomladen as the pres- 


ent one under which we live.” 4 
In New Delhi, capital of India, ariother two chiefs of powerful states were agree- 


ing that peaceful co-existence together with mutual respec 


~ The N. Y. Dai 


ep doesn’t — attempts : ——- 

to drum up hysteria, whether 

undertaken by McCarthy or ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 
Brownell. And it points up that 
the climgte for the growth of 
this paper is a favorable one, 


as the Michigan edition of The 
Worker has stated. 


BUT CLIMATE is not 
enough. Although Michigan 
drew cor.ect conclusions ie 
The Free Press’- stunt, the con- 
clusion has not been translated 
into funds. The state has turned 
in only $218 out of its goal of 
$2,500. 

SeveraMother states are also 
lagging, with the result that 
the effectiveness of this paper is 
in jeopardy. Among these are 
Illinois, Maryland, New Eng- 
land, Ohio. For a full listing, 
state by state, see the chart on 
page 13. . ‘ 

he Detroit Free Press has 
unwittingly rendered us a serv- 
ice. It has helped reaffirm that 
we can do much better in this 


fund drive than we have been. 


USSR Turns Atom to Peace 


| THE FIRST INDUSTRIAL ATOMIC POWER station in the 
world was opened in the Soviet Union last week. This, atomic 
| noted, is the longest step yet taken anywhere toward peace- 
ful utilization of atomic energy. . 

In ansouncing opening of the power station, the USSR Coun- 
cil of Ministers said the station had a capacity of 5,000 kilowatts. 
A plant of 5,000 kilowatts is sufficient to provide all the power 
needs of an average community of 10,000. | Pi | 
_ “On June 27,-1954,” the announcement read, “the 4tomic 
energy station began working and producing electric current for 
industry and agriculture in the neighboring region. 

a “For the a _e an ees turbine . working, not: by 
consumption or any other fuels, but by atomic energy— 
the mene ey are of the sunisheen atom. / cep ag 

“By introduction of an atomic power station a definite ste 
has been taken toward the peaceful utilization of atomic aia 
: The Council said work has already begun on stations with 
Myer Oy Ahr ewes to 100,000 kilowatts. : 

: ustrial atomic power ever reported in the U. S. was 
a 150 kilowatt station for the Oak Ridge atom plant. Since then 
sarap 0 ten res an even been curtailed as the Eisen- 
he ministra ‘sought to turn over atomic enterprise to 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 


VERY FEW of the 20,000 
school teachers I saw in 
‘Madison Square Garden 
look like Rocky Marciano 


but I know they are in as 
fierce a fight as the hard-fisted 
gladiator ever had. It was the 
opening session of the National 
Educational Association’s con- 
vention and I listened to the 
soft-spoken speakers who took 
their stand under the silken ban 
ners that rocked gently like a 
star-spangled canopy. I heard 
them say some of the most 


5 : : : 
_ -. ‘ 
aes : + § a ' yp 


shocking ~ things I have ever 
heard. 

As this 
conve Rn 
tion opened a 
front - page 
story in the 
New York 
Times said 
America’s 
teachers fear- ii 
ed to discuss @ 


‘matters that 


are of life-and- 
death import- 
ance to every pupil that sits be- 
fore them. An American’s class- 
room is no longer his castle, 
and, in fact, listening to all that 
I heard here, it may be his pri- 
son cell. * 

I PICKED UP the red-white- 
and-blue convention handbook 
that carries the words from the 
Declaration of Independence 
“We hold, these truths.” Yet the 
report of their Dr. Martin Es- 
sex, chairman of the powerful 
Committee and Academic Eree- 
dom, said that “fear and insecuir- 
ity” are found in many schools 
and education is in danger of be- 
coming “sterile and drab.” His 
survey showed that teachers 
are afraid to discuss questions 
that include, “Communism, ‘so- 
cialized medicine’, local politics, 
race relations, labor-industry re- 
lations and Unesco.” 

I WENT to the Hotel New 
Yorker where each state of the 
NEA has its room with a display 
of: their achievements; I spoke 
to the delegates from Mississi- 

West Virginia, Georgia, 


pi, 
California, Iowa, Indiana, Ili- .. 


nois. | 


The 
would: say, is soft-voi 


composite teachér, I . 
»/ good~ ; 


were S. : “ : 
: ‘yhumored, patient; a: ittle : tiredy 441); 364 ite dag Rhea ieeee aif; 
aL. 


Homework for the Teacher 


with a ready smile, too ready 
perhaps, that smile of the civil 
servant whose employer is truc- 
ulent and capricious. 

And so-here they are, young, 
most of them, gentle in manner, 
eager, smiling a little too quick- 
ly and it hurts you to see it. I 
would prefer the hard, stern face 
of ‘the crusader at this moment, 
I would rather see the burning 
eyes of the ene or the Cal- 
vinist, after I heard’ Dr. Carr, 
NEA president, give them figures 
that should make us all Jeremiahs 
crying through te countryside. 


HE TOLD of the tragic short- 
age in teachers, the drastically 
declining graph in, the profes- 
sion, spoke ” 3 the fact that this 
year all the colleges and univer- 
sities of America will graduate 
only 259 physics teachers! 

The housing of school chil- 
dren has declined disastrously. 
A million will be on half day 
sessions. The nation needs “a 
new classroom every fifteen min- 
utes, day and night, 365 days a 
year” to overcome .the shortage. 

IN THE GARDEN you saw 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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. ence.” 
~ USSR and the new democracies 


: 1,35 


t between nations, would “form 


a solid foudation for peace and - 
security, and the fears and appre- 
hensions that exist today would. 
, 3 place to @ feling of confi- 
ence, : | 

These were the words of Chin- 
ese Premier Chou En-lai and the 
Indian Prime Minister, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, inscribed in a docu- 
ment and jointly signed after 

three days of talks between the 
two. : 
* ates 

FOR HIS candid remarks, Sir 
Winston was pilloried ir the big- 
time press of the United -States. 
News in surly 
mood demanded; “What do you 
mean peaceful? What do you 
mean co-existence?” Sir Winston 
has “completely misconstrued the 
temper of the American people,” 


said David Lawrence. And those 


American Congresmen whose 
chief stock in trade is blisterin 
speeches about . the so-callec 
“enemy, the Soviet Union and 
“Red China” were yet to be 


~ heard. from. 


Onsthe other side of the world, | 
the other spokesmen for “peace- 
ful co-existence” were meeting 


Nehru’s “personal. plane, 
En-lai was greeted with showers 
of rose- petals thrown by thou- 


~ gands of school children who 


lined his route from the airport 


CHOU 
if we can.assume that Churehill . 
spoke for the British Common- - 
wealth of Nations, to the ap- 
proximately 800 million whose 
governments have already gone 
on record for “peaceful co-exist- 
For this includes the 


of eastern Europe, with their 
approximately 300 million, -vho © 
first raised this as a_ principle 
for living together without war 
regardless of differing social and 


economic systems. When Nehru 


and Chou sat down together in 
New Delhi, they represented 


between them more than 960 
million people, almost half the 


world’s population. 


* ’ J 
THERE IS ONLY ONE sig- 
nificant omission _ the -governe 


ment’ of - the 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


The steel agreement on the basis of a “package” of about nine cents an hour, while 
far short of the union demands, refutes employer-inspired propaganda that raises have ‘dried 


up.” The steel agreement is the first of the major pattern-setting wage settlements since the} 


fare Bats A Buck 
Will Get You 170 =: 


By BERNARD BURTON 
-  Qne buck will get you 170. The horse: private easing. 
The taker: Federal Housing Administration of the U.S. gov- 


ernment.~ CHances: sure thing. Suckets: tenants and tax- 
payers. 

If betting were legal and taking’ 
book an above-board profession this 
is the kine of ad that would be|. 
placed in any newspaper. It's “yr 
thing that has been goin 
Wale a while but the kd Lap beea| 
coming off with the investigetion 
into FHA with its “windfalls” for 
builders and jacked-up rents for 
tenants. 

A “windfall; Senate Banking 
Committee investigators brought 
out, takes place when FHA <uar- 
antees a mortzage for more ‘than 
the real value of the construction 
E The difference goes ipto the 

uilder's « pocket. 

apr ag Hifi ry ened oe 
case 0 gents w par 
layed one dollar into 170. Calling enabled -Eiveuthen 
themselves Pa Gardens, erations ‘were Robot R. Youn. 

who recently took control.of the 


suiuet ats Rembage: SX. hcl Railroad 
project at. Patchogue, ee 

three-men invested a total capital’ the becking of Texas oil at with p 
of $1,000 and then got-an PHA- and members of the duPont family 
guaranteed mortgage of $732,900. ‘who control General Motors and 
Actual construction costs totalled | made their original hauls in pro- 
ducing munitions. 


$554,000, leaving a “windfall’. for | 
Despite these revelations the 


| This means ‘that virtually every 
tenant living in one of these re- 
pra constructed private projects 

is paying rent way beyond the ac- 
‘tual legal limit—which would be 
high enough. On top ofthat, the 
taxpayers stand behind the deals 
which ensure that the realty out- 
fits get rich and tenants get soak- 
ed. When FHA has to pay off, it 
does so with tax money. . 

. 

SOME OF THE MOST re- 
spected figures in the financial 
community have been getting their | 


behesna out last week, William F. 


the owners cf nic pare 


THIS PR aie MOB pull- Administration is going ahead with 
ed a deal that was a little rawer #5 housing program to help pri- 
than most of the windf vate builders and to provide vir-' 


all operators. | 
They not only collected their wind- (Continued on Page 13) 


fill from the FHA trough, it was|. 
that the cost of living keeps ris-| 


economic downtrend began last 
fall. A steel pact is usually the 
strongest influence on wage set- 
tlements generally, although it 
doesn’t necessarily follow that em- 
ployers fall in line with it or that 
some unions cannot do better than 
steel. 
ee - eement in steel may 
ecision on pending ne- 
miiiotioad in telephone, electrical, 
shipbuilding, railroad; rubber and 
other fields. Meanwhile 100,000 
AFL and CIO lumber workers in 
the northwest and West Coast 
states are still on strike for 12.5 
cents an hour and other benefits. 
*® 
THERE ‘WERE ALSO some 
major settlements recently that 
ended with no raises for the work- 
ers, like east coast maritime, while 
the textile unions are a cut 
of 9.5 to 11.5 cefts an hour in 
wool and are barely holding their 
own in other fields. 


: 


ing during a declining economy. 
The two - year pact gives the: 

ico gat a raise of five cents an 

OP- | hour across the board and improve- 

ment in the insurance medical 

plan and hikes 
present $100 (incl 
urity) to $140 a mon 


social security. 
* 


THE FIVE CENTS matches the 
five-cent annual improvement raise 
the auto workers recently col- 
lected while the pension-insurance 
improvements just about corre- 
spond to those wor by the auto 


(Continued on Page 11) 


° Sauget te tae’ 


AFL AND CIO put up a last- 
ditch battle to get the Senate to 
increase personal income tax ex- 
emptions. AFL President George 
Meany and CIO President Wal- 


Senator tax reductions for 
low and middle income families. 
Sen. Walter F. George (D-Ga.) - 
readied a floor amendment to 


ME wads kaningaeon se 


pétson. 

put on full heat'to kill the move 
and pass its own rich°man’s bill, 
minority leaders made little ef- 
fort to whip Democratic Sena- 
tors into line, letting it be known 


more of an election campaign 
gesture than a “must” bill. 


* 


MEANY made another plea 
to Senators, this time to mem- 
bers of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, urging them to ignore 
Chamber of Commerce pleas to 
wreck social security. He called 
for adoption of the House-ap- 
proved bill which extends cover- 
‘age and is based on President 
Eisenhower's _ recommendation. 
While criticizing serious short- 
comings in the bill, Meany noted 


that it does ignore big business 
attempts to wreck social secu- 


| rity. 


* 

PANTHER VALLEY hard 
coal operators went ahead with 
plans to shut down the Lehigh 
Navigation Coal Co. mines de- 
spite.the offer of miners to work 
for nething for 20 days to pull 
the firm‘ out of claimed difficul- 
_ tes. ae 

7 

160,009 LUMBER strikers in 


the Northwest were pledged the 
full support of the 52nd annual 


: convention. of the Oregon Fed- 
eration of Labor. Strike is the , 


first industry-wide walkout in 
Big Fir since 1937 and is a joint 
AFL-CIO action. 
i 
CIO CHARGED Eisenhower 
administration with injuring Pa- 


ter Reuther sent letters to each — 


that the George amendment was — 


cific Northwest with its giveaway | 
power policies. Charge was lev- 


rk . mw ‘ 38: ef Ber , : 


CIO Transport Weld. un 
after a sweeping oT seer 
among New Yo ity ays 
and buses. Negotiations with the 
New York City. Transit Author- 

ity were interrupted for 11 days 
to permit a union representation 
election. The vote gave TWU 
25,198 of the 20,047 lots cast. 


° *~ 


_ LOUISIANA'S .scab-herding 
-to-work bill was unfavor- 
reported by the state House | 

labor and éapital committee. The 
9-to-4 vote followed stepped-up 
protests after State Senate pas- 
sage of the bill. Fight is not yet 
over, however, as full House can 
still act on the measure. * 


* 


FUR UNION charged the 

NLRB had no legal right to de- 

the tion. Union 

filed a petition in Megs 3. 
district court challen 


BUSINESS FAILURES in the 


week ended June une 17 totaled 207 
with 167 ini the cor- 


1953 week and 151 


in the 1 , week. - 


Preserving Ghetto 


Les Ky.—(FP) — 
South Federal Savings = 
Loan Fy has filed suit in an 
effort to ferce Mr. and Mrs. An- 
drew Wade (Negroes), out of their 
new home on Rone Court in sub- 
urban Shively. 


— 


fall profits but never paid a cent 
on the mortgage. Instead they| 9 
went into bankruptcy and now 


2,400 Carpet Workers Lett Stranded 


FHA cage the foe ol = ee | 
on top paying o orizinal | 
builders. “4 
Most of the construction o 
ators have not this ki of 
deal because it's more profitable 
to keep hauling in inflated - rents 
after the project is built. And the 
rents are inflated because they are 
figured-on the hasis of the: cost of | 
building the —not the: ac- 
tual: a but the FHA-guaranteed 
mortgage which includes the wind-| 


talls for the operators. 


By ELIHU S. HICKS. 
YONKERS, N.Y. 
THE EISENHOWER Ad- 
ministration’s ° ‘healthy econ- 
omy” hit the. people of Yonk- 


week. The announcement by 
the Alexander Smith, Ince. carpet 


Ps 


ers like. a ton of bricks, last! 


planned. to 
“|close down the 40-acre Yonkers. 


jcompany, largest single employer| 


in this industrial town, that it was 
‘packing up and moving to Green- 
ville, Mississippi, left its 155,000 
— stunned and deeply wor- 
rl : 

Immediately, the company’s 
runaway plan would leave 2,400 
| workers without jobs, and since 
the average age in the _—s is 
52, few chances of on so 
jobs. Almost half.of the workers— 
some 1,100—have worked for the 
company for more than 25 years. 
Five have worked in the mill for 
more than 50 years. 

The. workers, members of - the 
CIO Textile Workers Union, Lo- 
cal 122, were forced out on strike 
on June 15 when the company re- 
fused to renew. their contract with- 
out deep wage nr 2 


IT WAS REVEALED last wink 
that the:company had 


plant for some time, making fan- 
tastic demands on the workers to 
force them on. strike in an 
parent attempt to present 
union as being responsible for the 


runaway.” 
that the dikes of 


‘Recognizin 
the Smith mil would throw -Yonk- 


| sine “Chua L Sagat aaa 
incest omar | 


to’ liquidate. - 


ay 


ae yee dieha *shgic.s pe the Ee Pe hy 


| “aga? te} TMA, 5 
Hughes, b 


manager of Local 122, announced; 
last Tuesday, the launching of a 
community-wide petition cam- 
paign to try and convince-the com- 
pany to change its plans. . 

: eae” 

“WE BELIEVE,” Hughes said, 
“or more accurately, we hope — 
that a full presentation of the facts} tions 
might cat ses prevail upon the di- 
rectors to overrule the decision 
If the community] , 
as a whole joins us in this plea,/ 
we may succeed in getting an au- 
dience. And if community leaders 


appear with us at such a meeting, 
our case will be even stronger.” 


The effects of the tragedy al-}. 


ready were visible om Nepperhan 
St., across’ from 


plant, last Tuesday. 
were closed and: the company 


yards silent, accross: the street in|. 
to| the lunchrooms and taverns which| & 


cater to the Smith workers, in- 
had set in. - 
gest of the eateries, Ax- 


(Atala Cafeteria, looked st 
though it was Sunday. Only two 


cops were sipping sodas. The 


chairs~were on top of the table.}, 
A couple of doors. away the pic-| 
the same, Two truck). 


O° hae sl 


windows in the Axminster plants} 


‘When a Mill Runs Away 


executive vice-presidentof the in- 


ternational union had declared: 

“Much has been made of the 
fact that this company has operat- 
ed in Yohkers for 100 years. Now — 
it is ing Yonkers for Green- 
ville, Mi for a new plant 
—| built to the company’s fica- 

— by the city, Abbe d 

an a municipal bond 

“It seems to me eat tha was 

shocking on the part 
of the company for the community 
rae See ee of 
a century. . 

“Finally, this whole dismal af- 
fair is an indication of what is 


economic _ policies, including 
ete Washington.” 


fe er ak A ae, , i 
e Lauaeh Davis Aaaeanty Drive. 


ick eninge ahs Robert 


Oppenheimer, atomic scientist, | 
to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion against his dismissal from 
t service by an AEC 

board, was rejected by 
four-to-one vote of the com- 


sciegtist Ww woteol he 


and senior mem- 
the commission, Dr. 
wrt DeWolf gb who. had 
Wor longest wi ppen- 
said ‘the scientist was 
“completely loyal and I do not 
believe he is a security risk.” 
* 
WASHINGTON observ- 
ers were Sng ay: that the 
Senate would do nothing to 
force a showdown with oy Joe 
McCarthy at this. session. Sen. 


Ralph Flanders (R.-Vt.) however. 


Ye sc has not satisfactorily an- 
uestions concerning his 
finances by July 15, he will press 
for Senate action of his resolu- 
tion to remove McCarthy from 
the. chairmanship of the "Renate 
investigating committee. Sen. 
Herbert H. Lehman (D.-N.Y.) 
has a similar resolution in the 


hopper. 
* 


. ILLINOIS stgte. executive sec- 
retary of the Communist Party, 
Claude Lightfoot, was arrested 
last week by the FBI under sec- 
tion two of the Smith Act, and 
is held on $50,000 bail. This is 
the section which the Justice De. 
partment interprets as making 
mere: membership in the Com- 


munist Party a crime. Other 
Communist leaders weré charged 
under section III of the act of 
conspiring to advocate and teach 
the overthrow of the govern- 
ment by force and violence. 


Lightfoot is the first to be in-- 


dicted on the membership sec- 
tion, the constitutionality of 
which has never been on 


i 


The books 


| Aordal, ‘page 4.) 
+ 
“WILLIAM L. PATTERSO 


executive secretary -of the 
Rights Congress, was sentenced 


| last week by New York district | 
federal Jes John F. X. a | | 


nua go cre in 


Gohey to serve 90 ad 
for nat producing CR 
which are no ee them 


The Negro leader who headed 


such deletes fights as the Scotts- 
boro, Trenton Six and Willie 
McGee cases, declared in a sworn 


affidavit that no such yt a 


books containing names of d 
organization. exist 
were demanded c 
the # arn of Internal Revenue 


which, Patterson pointed mont : 


had previously spent 20 i lb 
CRC offices examining 

ments on which CRC a rer 
ments were based. 


AN OVERFLOW Harlem au- 


_dience last week launched a 


campaign to win amnesty for 
former City Councilman Benja- 
min J. Davis and to support 
Davis fight~a discrimina- 
tion in Fed prisons. Enthu- 
siastic spectaters héard Paul 
Robeson, Mrs. “Modjeska Simp- 
kins, Mrs. Edward D. McGow- 


an, Louise Jeffers, attorney John 


Abt, William L. Patterson and 


ISON, | 


° U. of Md. Lets Down the I 


NAACP | its an- 
June 29-July 4, with approxi- 
mately. 700 delegates attending. 
eg on the agenda, for one 

day’s session, was the -Su- 
preme Court decision outlawing 


segregated | schools, and the | 


yoru tO Carty it Into effect. 
other aspect 

ation’s “Freedom by- 1956" cam- 
paign and its effort to raise one 
million dollars annually to ‘fight 
racial ee ) 


MARYLAND became __ the 


| first Southern state to open _ its 


higher institutions to Negroes 
since the recent Supreme Court 
decision. The University of 
Maryland, : state-supported, will 
be open to Negro and white 
applicants beginning in the fall, 
it has been announced. The 
Baltimore Housing Authority has 
also uninamously decided to 
change its tenant selection policy 
to- one of \integration. 


A BOMB. thrown bY terror- 


-_ 


ists caused $7,000 worth of dam- 
—+- —_ 


‘da, snd lk cea lead take ee 


fai a tent in the Tuins.” 


allas, Texas, home 


house previously. The FBI has 

declined to in te the bomb- 

ing. The Wades say intend 
stay, “even if we ve to 


* 


A CHAIN-GANG _ fugitive — 
from Georgia must return to the 
lynchers, the Su- 
preme court has 
of Edward Broo who three 


times escaped from a Pierce 


County chain gang. Brown was 
arrested by the FBI, and his | 
extradition signed by Gov. Fine. 
Brown and other witnesses vain- . 
ly displayed in court the physical — 
effects of various tortures to 
which the men were .put while 


din the case — 


Claudia Jones pay. tributé to 
the fighting Communist leader 
and demand his freedom. A cul- 
tural tribute to Davis included 
songs by Bob Claibourne, Miss 
Jeffers, Lillian Goodman and 
Robeson, and poems by poetess 
Maude Richardson and actor 
Bill Robinson. 


Steel. Happy 


NEW YORK—(FP)—Falling steel 
production isn’t worrying the big, 


steel producers according to Bar- 
ron's ni national 1 _ weekly, | 


in prison. Hie ty We eee 
pariah by _his attorney David 


ST. LOUIS wii SCHOOLS 
and primary schools will be 
fully-integrated by 1955, the 
Board of Education has declar- 
ed. Between now and that date, 
eer at 
e 

two teachers’ colleges, 

Harrecend Stowe, and in the 


schools for handicapped chil- 
dren. 7 


-_ CLEMENCY was _ refused to 
Walter Irwin, scheduled to die 
| for alleged rape in the notorious 
Groveland, Florida case. Irwin 
is one of four young victims ac- 


passed 
_has served notice that if Mc- by t the Supreme Court. (See edi- 
_ SUMMER RESORTS 


“CAMP UNITY 


FAVORITE INTERRACIAL RESORT 


GRAND OPENING JULY 2 
Festive Holiday Weekend — 

3 full fun packed days — only $28 
(Friday eve thru Monday) 


presenting 
“THE TRIAL OF EMILE ZOLA” 


Dramatic adaptation by Alice Childress 
» Musical Direction by Arthur Atkins 


Open June for a restful vacation and weekends. Delux ac- : 
commodations the use of all facilities and delicious food. 


Call Rally on 


Walter-McCarran Act 


Repeal the Walter - McCarran 
Law and defend its victims is the 
theme for a protest meeting called 
by the New York Committee of 
Foreign-Born. 

| The meeting will be held at 
8 p.m. Wednesday, July 7 in the 
Ballroom of the Cornish Arms Ho- 
‘tel, 311 West 23 Street, NYC. 
Among the speakers will be Mor- 
iris Golden, executive secretary of} 
the New York State. ALP and, 
James Lustig, UE District Four 
International Representative. 

In calling the meeting and 
pointing out its significance at this 
time the New York Committee for; cused of the crime in 1949. Two 
Protection of Foreign-Born point-} of the accused men were shot 
ed out that using provisions of| to death by police, after their 
the Walter - McCarran Law, the} arrest and conviction; a- fourth 
Justice Department is: is serving a life term. Irwin's 

® Holding seven non - citizens} appeal was turned down by the 
sithout bad en Fill Island in de-| state pardon boara. Se 


portation proceedings: Anne Bry-; 7 = 
ant, Carlos Echeverria, Clara Gell- MORRIS NEWMAN : 
man Butel, Nick and Mary Kar-| : 
man, Nick Silas Termes, ered Auto Radiator Works 
'Zazuliak and John Zazu who 
Sinem Wert tieset, Jal | ond Sheet Metal Works 
® Trying to strip nine non- Ci- 
tizens of their citizenship by deny- 
ing full legal recourse: Isidore 
hcg Danny Boano, Y. J. Jer- 
, James Lustig, P Paul Novick, 
Sol. " Almazoff Pearl, Constantin 
Radzie, Issac Ronch and Louis | 
Nene enOmeNeT0N Weinstock. 
© Atteiaptiong ‘through: Waller-| 
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INTERRACIAL 


Is Open for the 
Summer Season 


Special Family Budget rates fer 


parents with children fer the sea- 
son and by the month. Competent 


counselor 
Giant swimming pool, tennis courts. 
Entertainment and dancing nitely. | 
Luxurieus aceommedations, : 
Social ae 48 : 

JOHN FLEMING, Si 

i MEYER & LUBA ’ EISENBERG, 
Actors 

RITA FOX, Pianist 

NAT FERDMAN, Accordinist 

BILL SMITH, Sports Director 


‘= New York City office: 225 W. HA 6&t. 
Reem 1007, ROT FEM Maks Telephone: 


Or write Camp Unity, 1 Union Square W., N.Y.C., Room 610 


INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS-—Call AL 5-6960 | 
‘Office open daily 10 a.m. to 6 p.m.—Sat. 10 a.m. to 1 p. m. ! 


_ 


Tm me a 


NOW OPEN FOR 

‘THE SUMMER SEASON 
Senn harmaerodipeed gy or 

u swimm ports 
facilities. Arts Crafts. Day 
nursery. 

5 % . Attention organizations: 
$32 $39 per ‘week Attractive rates for outings 
Children $26 .: ‘ Pienics, ete. 


GALA JULY 4th ‘WEEKEND: Full program featuring 
LES PINE. Full weekend (Friday-Monday) only $16.50 


per person. 


Camp Midvale 
Midvale, N.J. : 


\TErhune 5-2160 
Cooperative, interracial 


wo 
camp 


ON SYLVAN LAKE, N.Y. . Sole to trun non-citiznes into stool- 


CAMP LAKELAND Girls and Boys, Ages 6-16 i pigeons and informers under threat 


(ON BEAUTIFUL SYLVAN LAKE) is B-week season — $330 2j0f fines or jail or both. Fourteen 
GRAND OPENING JULY 2 5 2, 4, 6, 8-week periods available 2) are challenging Supervisory. Pa- 


724 E. llth ST. CA 8- 
MORRIS CARNOVSKY (of “The World of Sholem Aleichem”) A Children’ 8 Camp girole in. the Federal Courts: Alex- 


New York Cty 4480 


Shopper's Guide 


ck Moving and Storage . 


sander Bittleman, Frank Borich 
as guest artiet for July 4 weekend sews efe- $ oy oer ; ‘ 
NADYNE BREWER and a fine cultural qnd social staf “tan niet ee tes. oo i anya ta ee Boa 


Excelient food preparéa under supervision of Lea Kitses Fall gram ef iand and water ¢ ’ 
FINEST ACCOMMODATIONS sporte’ Cultural theme: 90@ years =|Kusman, Rose Nelson, Michael 
te 


Specia! rates f 4 aaa! n, Joseph 
‘aan et aan ee een Sinisolf Boris Skier Aune ‘Taffler, 


_For a vacation or weekend that offers a full program of activity as well as a ; 
Bytes Pan Martin Young. 


restful a make reservations NOW at CAMP , 1 Unicon 
| Classified Ads 
| 7 MOVING ¢ STORAGE 


Square West, N. Y. 
wad Camp for Children 
bee cogs icine Se ape wear|] FRANK GIARAMITA 
BRIEHL’S y GR 7.2457 |. 


ee 
beach and train, All yeer round. Call near $rd Ave. 
WALLKILL, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y. @ RELIABLE {| 


song, dance and play. 


Adult a ea ol : 
CAMP LAKELAND : 


o- 


AL 5-6283 


will be reading the 


DAILY WORKER 


& THE WORKER 


4° SPECIAL VACATION OFFER 
July 1 to Labor Day__.. $3.50 


SUNNY single room in apt. lower. East | i EFFICIENT 
PHONE 35-2214 me 
_ Scenic Country @ Pleasant Infor- — 


Side, Private entrance. Convenient sub- 
way and buses, $36, incl, linens and 
* mality @ Private ‘ake @ Swimming 
Free Boating @ Recrettion Hall 


cleaning. Write Box 300, The .. Worker. 
_ Outdoor Games and 
Food . 


 UPHOLSTERER 
Sofa rewebbded, petinad, me 


able. a ena ae 
rubber 


ROOM WANTED 


BUSINESS GIRL wants furnished room, 
kitchen privileges. Manhattan or Bronx 
preferred. Write Box 504, The Worker. 


FOR SALE 


12-IN. OSCILLATING FAN—3 . Reg. 

$20.95. Spec. $19.95. Standa Brand 
Dist., 143 - 4th Ave. (12 & 14 B8ts.) 
GR 3-7019. 1 hour, free parking or 2 
tokens 1 for r subway riders. 


covered, 


HYacinth 8.7887 


Write for Folder .. “ 
| & AM. te 1 P.M. 


IDEAL FAMILY RESORT. Private lake, 
boating, fishing, children’s counselor, 
plentiful and delicious food. June 7. 

Manya Hamburger evenings, 
6-1673; Jeffersonville 212R, July 4 AB 

/ end—3 days $21, Fine, Some - Coley) 

Kenoza Lake, N.Y. 


>a <x|| Vector Laboratories | 
Free estimating. 


; CITY. SLICKER FARM, Ait tea cna | sing. 217 Third Avenue © GR 'S-7686 | | 


| : New! 100-foot nD i ret jt New York 3,.6Y, 
12. St, New. Zork 3, N.Y. J Ge Tia ada Sata anna page oa 
eeeticl Y . 3« 


Lee kisah Water 38 East 
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HOWELL LASHES 
 McCARTHY EVILS 


PRINCETON.—Rep. Charles Howell (4th C.D.), Demo- 
cratic nominee for U. S. Senator, condemned McCarthyism|. 
in a speech before a Volunteers for Howell group here last 


week. 

"Many sins are being commit- 
ted in the United States today in 
the name of fighting Communism,” 
said Howell; listing six“ “evil ef- 
fects of McCarthyism:” 

‘Damaging of Army morale; har- 
rassment of government employ- 
es: violent attack on Presidential 


powers and prestige; the urging) 


of government workers to violate 
security regulations; lowering of 
Congressional prestige; and the 


-journs, the-Newark Star - Ledger 


of fear, suspicion, mutual distrust 
and disunity. 

Significanely, | Howell's _ blast 
against McCarthy followed publi- | 
cation of the results of his gur- 
rent poll among registered voters 
in Mercer and Burlington coun- 


ties. Their answers showed: 

— Disapproval of McCarthy's 
methods ahd aims; 

— Fear of another depression; 

— Opposition to U.S. armed in- 
tervention in Indochina. 


creation of a general atmosphere 


Dr. Barsky 


to Speak 


At CRC Picnic - Rally 


MIDVALE — Dr. Edward K. Barsky, chairman of the 
‘National Committee to Win Amnesty for Smith Act Victims, 
and famed surgeon who served on the side of the Loyalist 


government in the war in Spain, ' 


will speak at the big anti-McCarth 
picnic next Sunday at Camp Mid. 
vale. 

The picnic, the fourth annual 
family outing of the N. J. Civil 


Rights Congress, .will hi light 
Jersey's fight against McCarthyism. 

There will be «swimming in Camp 
Midvale’s famous “ng as well as 
hiking, sports and folk dancing. 


Lewis Moroze, executive sec- 
retary of the Jersey CRC, urged | 
all anti-McCarthy fighters ACTOSS | 
the state to “bring the whole 
family” to the all-day outing. 


“At the same time you -enjoy a 
day's relaxation,” Moroze said, 
“you can demonstrate how you 
feel Boe the ‘McCarthyite witch- 
hunters: - 


“According to newspaper stories, 
New Jersey is being readied for a' 
gigantic red-scare Congressional 
investigation this summer. Let's! 
start fighting back now, instead of 
waiting until witchhunters come | 
into our state. We need jobs, civil 
\Tights, more housing in New Jer- 
sey—not more McCarthyism.” 

A big attendance, he pointed 
out, would be a powerful blow for 
amnesty of all Smith Act victims. 
Tickets, which are $1, are avail- 
able at the CRC office, 516 Clin- 
ton Ave., Newark. Children’s ad- 
mission is 25 cents, payable at the! 
gate. 


“duced in Congress, the District of 


Hendrickson 
Hits Move to 
Threaten Youth 


WASHINGTON.-$en. Robert 


C. Hendrickson (R-NJ), chairman 


‘of the special Senate committee 


on juvenile delinquency, assailed 
a move by Attorney General 
Brownell that would place -juve- 
nile offenders at the -mercy of} — 
adult courts. 


Under the Brownell bill intro- 


Columbia district attorney would 
ibe given the power to decide 
whether the young offenders 
would be tried in juvenile or adult 
court. 

‘Hendrickson condemned _ this 
“get tough” policy, which appears 
to be the administration’s “solu- 
tion” to juvenile delinquency. He 
intimated that the bill, threaten- 
ing teen-agers with long prison 
terms, might be the fore-runner of 
a national move. 


fgg Farmers Gird to 
Meet Poultry Crisis 


LAKEWOOD.—A six-point pro-; 


gram to mobilize their mem 
ship to fight the udu, lncqners 
crisis was ad last week by 
Egg: Local Now 1 ‘1 of the Coopera- 
tive Association. 

They plan to send committees 
to visit feed mixers, and ask them 
to cooperate by establishing feed 
prices on. a minimum mark-up 
Delegations will also call on focal 
Chamber of Commerce and Town-| s 
Blea Counmittees, urging them 


utions: to. Secretary . of 


Agriculture Ezra Benson asking 
-| for quick relief for the poultry in- 
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will go hecmaal the inde ent 
‘unions to include. “members of | 
other unions that have allegedly 
reformed by going into the CIO.” 

Pressure for a Jersey witchhunt 
came this month when the Hoff- 
man embezzlement story broke, 
en a number of high-rank- 

ing Republicans. With the hear- 
ings smeared across 
pages, the GOP hopes to bury the. 
story of graft, forgery and theft 
from the state's half-million-dol-. 
lar unemployment and disability 
fund, and to recoup political loss- 
es before the November election. 

In a statement condemning ‘this 
outworn McCarthyite trick of 
whipping up hysteria to win elec- 


NEWARK: - A _Conaresion 
witchhunt in Jersey's schools and 
unions that “will. sit for a period 
of weeks and call an estimated 
200 witnesses” is planned for this 
summer as soon as Congress ad- 


said this week. 

In an exclusive story from its|in 
McCarthy pipe-line, the redbait- 
ing paper reported, that the full 
Velde Committee will invade Jer- 
sey to investigaté “left-wing” in- 
| fluence in education; politics, and 
|the trade unions. | 

Quoting a “high committee 
source,” the paper indicated that 
the main traget will be the entire 
labor movement. It said the probe 


ont 


tions and cover up 5 fraud.” ‘Lewis Lewis 
Moroze, Civil Rights Congress 
state-secertary said: 
“It comes with great bitterness 
for New Jersey workers, whose 
‘pockets were picked by Hoffman, 
to learn they are to be hit over the 
— eg Velde for protesting. 
le of New Jersy, who 

lant McCarthyite Parnell 
Thomas, will. also overwhelmingly 
reject Velde.” 

Moroze called on all Jenisads 
to protest to~their Congressmen 
against the proposed. witchhunt, 


and to urge that they pass a fed- 
eral Fair, t. Practices. 


Employmen 
Act’ during this session of Cgn- 
gress. 


Say: No Troops to 


7 of Every 9 Jerseyans - 


Indo 


PRINCETON.—Seven out of nine people in New Jersey oppose conde American 


troops to Indochina, the Princeton Poll revealed this week. 
Korea came in answer to this question: “Would you approve 


The 7-2, vote against another 
or disapprove of sending’U. S. 


soldiers to take part in the fighting, 


there (Indochina)?” Nine percent, ‘negotiations instead of. war, out-| 


| lawing of the “H” bomb and all) 
other weapons of mass destruction 
together with a gradual decrease| " 


in all armaments, world trade to 
provide jobs, and an international 
interchange in the fields of culture, 


said they had no opinion. 

A majority — 56 percent — also 
opposed sending air and naval 
forces to the Indochinese front. 


Thirty-four percent approved, and 
ten percent had no opinion. 


PEACE COUNCIL | 
LAUNCHES DRIVE e 


The Continuations Committee 
of the N. ,. Conference for.Peace, 
Trade and Jobs which met in New-' PEACE INQUIRY 


ark last May, announced- the' The Peace group also reported 
launching of a campaign against the answers it has received from} 
U. S. intervention in’ the Indo-| Essex-county’s three. Congressmen. 
china war, for banning the “H”| on the question of American in- 
bomb, and for negotiations to end | -yolvement in Indochina. 

the war. The Peace Council will 
try to get thousands of signatures’ he would be “mindful of your: 
to postcards addressed to the! views,” and hoped that the Geneva 
President, to Jersey Congressmer Conference would “praduce a solu-| 
and Senators. tion toward peace. 


The Council urged a “return to 
the Roosevelt policy i 


help overcome barriers between. 
nations. 


CONGRESSMEN ANSWER 


. we do not want to send our 

and peaceful relations with alf na-| troops to war. I do not subscribe 

ma: * - to administration’s program as’ 
A five-point program that the it has developed to date with re- 

group pledged to work for in-| spect to Indochina . 

cludes peaceful co-existence of na-| Kean (R, 12th C. D) said he 

tions, settlement of differences by “would do all in my power to keep: 


us from entering into. war in Indo- 
china.” 


| The Council has ur * individ- 


uals and groups to elicit similar 


| statements from’ Jersey congress- 


men on American intervention in 
Indochina. 


” 


science, education and sports, to} CHURCH PARLEY 


CRIT ICAL 


More than 8,000 delegates, rep- 
resenting hundreds of thousands 
of members of the Church of the 


Addonizio (D, 11th C.D.) said ¢ 


Brethren, were sharply critical of 


} governmen actions “to create situ- 


ations of strength by direct re- 
‘armament of Japan and Germany,” 


b a resolution Cadeanel at their 


168th annual conference. The con-. 


Rodino (D, 10th C.D.) said that. ‘ference was-held in Ocean Grove. 


Hylton Harmon, retiring chair- 
man of the Brethren Service Com- - 
mission, declared “Civilization is 
damned unless we learn to live to- 
gether in a world of ae 
is the arch-enemy of re igion. . | 


| Other resolutions hit at McCar- 
|thyism, urged protection of-civil 
| Moertieg, and hailed the Supreme 
Court decision —, segrega- 
tion. 


—— 


Newark Jimcrow Broken as 
Council Seats First Negro 


dustry. 

The group will ‘invite other egg 
marketing organizations to join a 
their program. They urged the’ 
New. Jersey Poultry Committee to 


implement its parity program with 
immediate action, and called on 
the National Farmers Union to 


a nation-wide conference 


NEWARK.—History was made 
here last week when Irvine I. Tur- 
ner, the first Negro to be elected 
to high office here, was sworn in 
as a member of the Newark City 
Council. 

Turner was elected in the run- 
off election. held June 15 when 


he defeated John Salvato by 7,637 
votes to 5,736. He was elected 


NO ALARM! 

Unemployed workers nae 
Newark can heave a sigh o 
lief. There's really nothing to 
alarmed about. At least, that’s w 5 
Owen A. Malady, Newark’s di- 
rector of public welfare, is telling 


them 


in 
te o 


The figures ‘last April showed 


an increase of 500 cases on the'CAMPBELL’S. WORKERS 
ep ae s rolls over April of GET CP PROGRAM 
to fight for full |paxity: oe for’ 2,300 cases represents} Campbell : 
eggsvand poultrytee<c eet) more than 5,200. persons. Basis for’ something else to: talk: 


‘52. The 


|Malady’s optimism is the fact that 


‘cause for alarm.” After all, they; 


from the Central Ward by a 
united front of organizations band- 
ed together in the Coters Inde- 
pendent Council. Turher also had 
the support of church, business 
and fraternal-groups, as well as the 
CIO and white progressives. 
Governor Meyner, in a telegram 
congratulating Newark’s first Ne- 


there were lots more hungry peo-, 
A ord during .the. depression of the 


That’ s capitalism for you ~When 
there’s only 5,000 people unable to 
get jobs and on rele there's “no. 


remind you, it could be worse. 


‘Soup: workers had’ 


gro councilman, said, “Your victory 
is not a significant in itself, 
but it le renewed confidence 
to Democrats all over the state 
who are running for office in the 
November election.” 

Turners victory, which ‘smashed 
Jimcrow in the city’s government, 
is being widel iled \as_a.“his-. 
toric advance for the whole city. 


week in addition to how the Dor- 
rances : (owners. of Campbells) 
spend their money on million-dol- 
lar estates, $60, race horses 
and $200,000 debutante parties. 
Over 550 copies of “The Amer- | 
ican Way to Peace, Jobs, Security” 
—the Draft Program of the Com- 
munist Pasty were given out at 
the Campbell gates . | 
The Dorrances won't like that 
—anymore-than they like “their” 
workers fighting. speedu _— 
workers will find a lot of 


the program worth ‘considering sh 


discussing. 
By . the. way,—last week's Shop 
Talk dealing 


Campbells worker: Sorry we for-. 


about: last. got to aaiinimiit aban lt A 


‘ 


Campbells, came to us from a 
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7 sae IN WASHINGTON her Britannic Majesty's 79-year-old first minister, Sir Winston 

| Churchill, heavy, and round shouldered but still nimble witted raised himself ponderously 

eo ee ee See meg | from his chair to answer a newsman’s question. “I am of the opinion we ought to havea | 

So es Se -= 4 | try at peaceful co-existence, a real good try for it,” said Sir Winston. “It may be that time, ~ 

~ | if it'is accompanied by vigilance, will enable ‘peaceful co-existence for a period of years 

to. create a very different situation to the one so full of peril; so doomladen as the pres- 

ent one under which we live.” ; | | 


In New~-Delhi, capital of India, another two chiefs of powerful states were agree- 


ing that peaceful co-existence together with mutual respect between nations, would “form 
, a solid foudation for peace and 


Reentered as secona ciass chatter Oct. 22, 1947, at Te poss 
office at New York. N. ¥.. under the act of March 3, 1879 
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Nobody 
Him 


IN DETROIT the other 
day, one of the city’s big pa- 
pers, The Detroit Free Press, 
sent a reporter on what the 
editors apparently thought 
would be a cute stunt. The te- 
porter stood on a busy street 
corner of the auto city reading 
the Daily Worker. 

The idea was to record the 
supposedly atrocious things that 
would happen to him. All the 
reporter could record was that 
several people stared at the 
headlines, nobody slugged him, 
and one person asked where he 


could buy a copy of the paper. 


All of which goes to point up 
again that the democratic good 
sense of the American people 
just. doesn't swallow attempts 
to drum up hysteria, whether 
underfaken by McCarthy or 
Brownell. And it points up that 
the climate for the growth of 
this paper is a favorable one, 
as the Michigan edition of The 
Worker has stated. 


BUT CLIMATE is not 
enough. Although Mich ige n 
drew cor.ect conclusions - trom 
The Free Press’ stunt, the con- 
clusion has not been translated 
into funds. The state has turned 
in only $218 out of its goal of 
$2,500. 3 
_ Several other states are also 
lagging, with the result that 
the effectiveness of this paper is 
in jeopardy. Among these are 
Illinois, Maryland, New Eng- 
land, Ohio. For a full listing, 
state by state, see the chart on 


begs iP. 

Detroit Free Press has 
unwittingly rendered us a serv- 
ice. It has helped reaffirm that 
we can do much better in this 
fund drive than we have been. 


Slugged | 


ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


Homework for-the Teacher © 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


VERY FEW of the 20,000 
school teachers I. saw in 
Madison Square Garden 
look ljke Rocky Marciano 
but I know they are in as 
fierce a fight as the hard-fisted 
gladiator ever had. It was the 
opening session of the National 
Educational Association’s con- 
vention and I listened to the 
soft-spoken speakers who took 
their stand under the silken ban 
ners that rocked gently like a 
star-spangled canopy. I heard 
them say some of the most 


USSR Turns Atom to Peace 


THE FIRST INDUSTRIAL ATOMIC POWER station in the 


energy station began working and 


and a 


shocking things I have ever 
ard. 

As this 
con ve nr 
tion opened a 
front - page 
story in the 
New York 
Times. said 
America’s 
teachers _fear- 
ed to discuss 
matters that 
are of life-and- 
death import- : 
ance to every pupil that sits be- 
fore them. An American’s class- 
room is no longer his castle, 
and, in fact, listening to all that 
I heard here, it may be his pri- 
son cell. * 

I PICKED UP the red-white- 
and-blue convention handbook 
that carries the wofds from ‘the 
Declaration of Independence 
“We hold these truths,” Yet the 
report of their Dr. Martin Es- 
sex, chairman of the’ powerful 
Committee and. Academic’ Free- 
dom, said that “fear and insecur- 
ity” are found in many schools 
and education is in danger of be- 


‘coming “sterile and drab.” His 


survey’ showed that teachers. 
are afraid to -discuss questions 
that’ include; “Commu 


, 80+. 


with a ready smile, too ready 
perhaps, that smile of the civil 
servant whdse employer is. truc- 
ulent and capricious. — 

And so here they are, young, 
most of them, gentle in manner, 
eager, smiling a little too quick- 
ly and it hurts you to see it. I 
would prefer the hard, stern face 
of the crusader -at- this moment, 
I would rather see the burning 
eyes of the Puritan or the -Cal- 
vinist, after I heard Dr. Carr, 
NEA eae give them figures 
that should make us all Jeremiahs 
crying through a countryside. 


HE TOLD of the tragic short- 
age in teachers, the drastically 
declining graph in the profes- 
sion, spoke of the fact that this 
year all the colleges and univer- 
sities of America will: graduate 
only 259, physics teachers! 

The housin 


-dren has declined disastrously. 


Cialized medicine’, local politics, 


race relations, labor-industry re- 


lations and Unesco.” 


A million will be on half day 


sessions: The nation needs “a. 


new classtoom every fifteen min- 
utes, day and night, 365 days a 
year” to overcome the shortage. 
IN THE GARDEN you saw 
(Continued on Page™11) 


I WENT to the Hotel New * 


‘Yorker where each state of the 


NEA. has its room with,a display. 


‘of their achievements; I spoke 
to the delegates) from: Mississi- - 


% 
; or! 


a, J 


; 
> 
‘ 
ee 


of school chil-_ 


security, and the fears and appre- 
hensions that exist today would 
give place to a feling of confi- 
dence.” 

These were the words of Chin- 


ese Premier Chou En-lai and the— 


Indian Prime Minister, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, inscribed in a docu- 
ment and jointly signed after 
three days of talks between the 
two. . 

FOR HIS candid remarks, Sir 
Winston was pilloried ir the big- 
time press of the United States, 
The N. Y. Daily News in surly 
mood demanded: “What do you 


mean peaceful? What do you _ 


mean co-existence? Sir Winston 
has “completely misconstrued the 


temper of the American people,” — 


said David Lawrence. And those 
American \Congresmen whose 
chief stock in trade is blistering 
speeches about the so-called 
“enemy, the Soviet Union and 
“Red China” were yet to be 
heard from. 7 

On the other side of the world, 
the other spokesmen for “peace- 
ful co-existence” were meeting 
with a quite different fate. Fly- 
ing to , Rangoon, Burma, m 
Nehru’s personal plane, Chou 
En-lai was greeted with showers 


of rose petals thrown by thou- — 
’ sands of sehool children who 


lined his route from the airport 
to the Burmese capital. 

The developments of the week 
added some 700 mililon people, 


if we can assume that Churchill 
spoke for the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, to the -ap- 
proximately 800 million: whose 


governments , have already gone . 


on record for. “peaceful co-exist- 
ence.” For this includes the 
USSR and the new democracies 
of eastern Europe, with - their 
approximately 300 million, -who 
fitst raised this as a principle 
for living together without war 
regardless of differing social and- 
economie systems. When .Nehru 


“|. and Chou sat down together in 
New. Delhi, they. represe: 


ted 


— 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


The steel agreement on the basis of a “ 


package” of about nine cents an n hour, while 


far short of the union demands, refutes employer-inspired propaganda that raises have ‘dried 
up.” The steel: agreement is the first of the major pattern-set 


THE HOUSING SCANDAL: 


Sure Bet: A Buck 
Will Get You 170 


By BERNARD BURTON 


One buck will get you 170. ' The horse: private housing. 
The taker: Federal Housing Administration of the U.S. gov- 
ernment. Chances: sure thing. Suckers: tenants and tax- 


payers. | 

If betting were legal and taking 
book an above-board profession this 
is the ,kin¢ of ad that would be 
placed in any newspaper. It's some- 
thing that has been going oh for 
quite a while but the id ae been 
coming -off with the investigation 
into FHA with its “windfalls” for: 
builders and ee Pid rents a 
tenants. 

A “windfall’, Senate Banking 
Committee investigators brought 


SOME OF THE MOST 


This means: that virtually every 
tenant living in one of these re- 
cently constructed 
is paying rent way 
‘tual. legal limit—whi 
high enough. On top-of that, the 
taxpayers stand behind the deals 
which ensure that the realty out- 
fits get rich and tenants get soak- 
ed. When FHA has to pay off, it} 
does so with tax money. 


ivate projects 
ond the ac- 
would be 


* 
re- | 


ting wage settlements since the) “\ 


ow downtrend began Jast 
fall..A steel pact is usually the 
strongest influence on wage set- 
tlements .generally, although it 
doesn’t necessarily follow that em- 
ployers fall in line with it or that 
some unions cannot do better than 
steel, 

The agreement in - steel may 
speed a decision on pending ne- 
gotiations in telephone, electrical, 
shipbuilding, railroad, rubber and 
other fields. Meanwhile 100,000 
‘|AFL and CIO lumber workers in 
the northwest and West Coast 
states are still on strike for 12.5 
cents an hour and other benefits. 


tw 

THERE : WERE ALSO some 
major settlements recently that 
ended with no raises for the work- 
ers, like east coast maritime, while 
the textile unions are taking a cut 
of 9.5 to 11.5 cents an hour in 
wool and are barely holding their 
own in other fields. 

On the whole, however, cio 
and AFL wage settlements are still 
pointing upward, although the 
curve: is shallow. This is the first 
time in recent labor history that 
| wage scales (although not weekly 


put on full heat to-kill the move 
and pass its own rich man’s bill, 
minority leaders made little ef- 
fort to whip Democratie Sena- 
tors into line, letting it be known 
that the George amendment was 
more of an. election campaign A 
gesture than a “must” bill. 
There was a chance, however, 
of reaching a compromise 
which ‘would award every tax- 
payer an automatic tax credit 
of $20 a year. 
¥* ’ 

MEANY made another plea 
to Senators, this time to mem- 
bers of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, urgin ging them to ignore 
Chamber of Commerce pleas to 
wreck social security. He called. 
for adoption ef the House-ap- 
proved bill which extends cover- 
age and is based on President 
Eisenhower's recommendation. 
While criticizing serious. short- 
comings in the bill, Meany noted 
that it does ignore big business 
attempts to wreck social secu- 
rity. 

* 
PANTHER VALLEY hard 


out, takes place when FHA guar- : 
antees a mortzage for more than Sected — Feat the Soom or 
the real value of the construction |COmMmunity Dave been getting their id 

fill from the FHA trough, it was 


earnings) are held up in face of a: 


is also the first time in many years 


g economic curve. But this| 


coal operators went*ahead with 
plans to shut down the Lehigh 
Navigation Coal Co. mines de- 


job. The difference goes into the. 
buil iIder’s pocket. . 

Eere’s how it worked in the. 
case of the three gents who par- 
layed one dollar into 170. Calling 
themselves Patchogue 
Inc., they undertook to build a 
project at Patcho 
three men invest 
of $1,000 and then got ah FHA- 
guaranteed mortgage of $732,900. 
Actual construction costs totalled | 


the owners cf $170,900. 
. 7 


THIS PATCHOGUE MOB pull- 
ed a deal that was a little rawer, 
than most of the windfall operators. | 
They not only collected their wind- 


|brought out last week. William F. 
eKanea: housing 
‘gator, told. the Senate Bankirg 
‘Committee that among 
benefited from these windfall op-- 
Gardens, erations were Robert R. Young, 
wy da! who recently took control of the 
sie |New York Central Railroad with|” 
a tota! capital the backing of Texas oil interests, 
and members of the duPont family 
‘who control General Motors and 
$554,000, leaving a “windfall’ for ered ag sicialendiogina 
Despite these revelations the 
Administration is going ahead with: 
its housing program to. hel 
‘vate builders and to provi 


(Continued on Page 13) 


scandal investi-/- 


pri- | 
e Vir-| 


those who 


that the cost of living keeps -ris- 
ing during a declining economy. 
two - year pact gives the 

workers a raise of five cents -an 
hour across the board and improve- 
ment in the insurance medical 
plan and hikes from the 

present $100 (includin: 

urity) to $140 a month, .i 

social security. | 

* 


THE FIVE CENTS matches the 
five-cent annual improvement raise 
the auto. workers recently col- 
lected while the pension-insurance 
improvements jus? about corre- 
spond to those wor by the auto 


(Continued on Page 11) 


' spite the offer of miners to work 
for nothing for 20 days to pull 
ea en 


? * 
100,000 LUMBER strikers in in 


the Northwest were eo 
full mpoutis of bong scslow 
convention of Oregon Fed- 
eration of plies a is the 
first industry-wide— walkout in 
Big Fir since 1937 and is a joint 
AFL-CIO action, 
es. * 
CIO CHARGED Eisenhower 
administration with injuring Pa- 


| cific Northwest with its erery 
power policies. ae was lev- | 


25,198 of the 99,017 
* 

LOUISIANA’S -. seab-herding 
right-to-work “bill .was unfavor- 
ably reported by the state House 
labor arid ca 
9-to-4 vote followed stepped-up 
protests after State Senate pas~ 
sage of the bill. Fight is not yet 
over, however, as full House ean 
still act on the measure. 

3 * 


FUR. UNION. charged the 
NLRB had no legal right to de- 
certify the organization. ‘Union 
filed a 
district ie challengin 
NLRB’s action which follow 
union’s re-election of Ben Gold 
as president. Gold had been con- 
victed in a Taft-Hartley perjury 
frame-up. 


- “INCREASINGLY CRITI- 
CAL” unemployment was noted 
by general executive board of 
the UE following a two-day ses- 
sion in New York. UE President. 
Fitzgerald called upon Congres- 


allots cast. 


committee. The | 


petition in Washington - 


sional leaders to investigate the 
situation and said special steps 


are needed to avert “a national — 


depression.” 
* 


BUSINESS FAILURES in nes 


week ended June 17 totaled 207 


compared with 167 in the cor- | 


responding 1953 week and 15] 
in the 1952 week. 


Preserving Ghetto _ 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—(FP) — The 


South End Federal Savings! &- 


Loan Assn. has filed suit im. an 
effort to force. Mr. and Mrs. An- 


drew Wade (Negroes), out oftheir - 


new home on Rone Court in ‘sub- 
- turban Shively. 


— 


fall profits but\never paid a cent 
on the mortgage. Instead they 
‘ ‘went into bankruptcy and now 


2,400 Carpet Workers Lett Stranded 


FHA has the project on its hands | 
on top of -paying* off the orizinal 
builders. 

Most of the construction oper- 
ators have not this kind of 


largest single employer 


‘manager of Local 122, announced 


When a Mill Runs Away 


By ELIAU S. HICKS executive vice-president of the a. 


ternational union had declared: 


a 


last Tuesday, -the launching of a 
community-wide petition cam- 
paign to try and convince the com-} 
pany to change - plans, : 


company, 
in npany, industrial town, that it was 
a es and moving to Green- 
ville, Mississippi, left its 155,000 
residents stunned and deeply wor- 
ri 

Immediately, the company’s 


deal because it’s more profitable 
to kee a in inflated rents 
ra poabect < eek ana the | THE EISENHOWER | Ad- 
rents are ase they are 'ministration’s * ‘healthy econ- 
wert gene Be whe Ba ‘caagns omy” hit the e.of Yonk- 


YONKERS, N.Y.. 
“Much has been made of the 


fact that this company has operat- 
ed in Yonkers for 100 years. Now 
it is Ueserting Yonkers for Green- 
ville, Mississippi, for a. new plant 


tual cost but the’ FHA-guaranteed 


talis for the operators. 


ers "like a ton of bricks, last 


mortgage which includes the wind-; week. The announcement by 
the Alexander = Inc. carpet 
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+e out deep wage. a. 


| that the compan 
+close down the ' eal Yonkers 
| plant for some time, makirig: 
ttastic demands on the workers: to} 


runaway plan would leave 2,400 
workers without jobs, and since 
the average age in the plant is 
52, few chances of getting other 
jobs. Almost half of the workers— 
some 1,100—have worked for the 
company for more than 25 years. 
Five have worked in the mill for 
more than 50 years: 

The workers, members of the 
CIO Textile. Workers Union,. Lo-: 
cal 122, werd forced out on strike 
on June 15 when the company 
fused to renew their contract with 


IT WAS REVEALED list week 
y had -planned: to} 


“fan-| 
force «them yon page en in an° 


et 


rs Tae ME ES far se mo 
Mabey sage, sahiond, “qh. “4, Johe¢ Charles 


_ including: ‘Mayor 


ran appealed 


-Awere closed | 


} cops; were sipping sodas, 


ik: hture. was the same. 


a 
4 : 
4 . 
5.41 jato areal. 1 depres, the City 
oes be > ’ 
. . , 
_ ° < - 7 er 


“WE egies. 3 Hughes said, 
“or more accurately, we hope — 
| that a full presentation of-the facts 


might well prevail the, di- 
rectors to overrule decision 
to liquidate, If the community 
as a whole joins us in this plea, 
we may succeed in getting an au- 
dience. And if community leaders 


our case will be even stronger.” 
The effects of the tragedy al- 

ready were visible on Nepperhan 

| St.,. across frem_ the 

plant, last Tuesday. 

windows .in the ! 


pyards ‘silent, moseasihegieest 
the lunchrooms and’ taverns which 
neater to the Smith workers, in-' 
tense chad set in. ©. ~ 
The largest of the eateries, Ax- 
-minster- .:Cafeteria, looked as 
‘though it was Sunday. oe 
e 
- chairs were on top of the table. 
A couple of doors away the pic- 
: Dwo truck 
drivers who came in for lunch 


appear with us at such a meeting,| 


built to the .company's specifica- 
tions — by: the ‘city, using funds 
from a municipal bond issue. 


“It seems to me that this was. 


a shocking disregard on the part 
of the company for the community 
where it has prosianes for most of 
a century. . 

“Finally, this whole dima! af- 


fair is an indication of what is - 


happening :in bur national . econ- 
ony Bog! Instead of - growing, 


hot only in tex-— 


tile but in coal, in agriculture and 
even in heavy industry. 

“I am afraid We will see more 
tragedies like this one, unless: thete 


are drastic changes in our national  * 
economic ‘policies, includimg 


changes in Washington,” 


ntti i ale 


School Petitions : 
NEW YORK’ = (FP) — Local 


branches of the Natl. Assn. agree 
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Peace Seored a Great | 
Vietory in the ILO. 


_ THE CONFERENCE of the 
international Labor Organiza- 
tion held in Geneva, may prove 
of tremendous ‘historic signifi- 
cvance. Hitherto this interna- 
tional 


United Na- = 

tions on la- § 

ebor matters, 

has displayed 

little —eftec- 

tiveness and 

drew little 

attention. But 

it has O-— 

vided a back- i 

ground for Gas 

some people 

like the-leaders of the Americar 

Federation of Labor and of the 

International Confederation of 

Free Trade Unions, for antics 

against the Soviet Union and the 

other lands of socialism. . 
The ~basic decisions of the 

ILO-those dealing with mini- 

mum standards on working con- 

ditions and labor rights—remain 

pretty much on paper especially 

in the countries whose delegates 

rave loudest against the USSR 

a : 

THE BIG CHANGE that has 

come in the ILO with the Gen- 


eva conference, is the entrance 


of the Soviet Union and other 
countries of the socialist camp.. 
The U.S. delegation and some 
leaders of the ICFTU led a bit- 
ter struggle to prevent the seat- 
ing of the delegates. When it 
me apparent that it was im- 
possible to get around the UN 
rules that provide for auto- 
matic membership in the ILO 
for any UN country that desires 
it, the ‘effort shifted to denial 
of seats to the USSR’s manage- 
ment and worker delegates. 

The contention of AFL 
and U.S. business delegates was 
that where the industries are un- 
der government operation as 
are most of those in the lands 
of socialism, the management of 
those industries is in effect a 
representative of the govern- 
ment. They further voiced the 
big lie that the unions of the 
USSR are “government con- 
‘trolled” so their delegatés, too, 
are government representatives. 

But the U.S. led group over- 
played its arrogance and under- 
éstimated the change that is 
taking place in the world. Many 
of those sitting in the ILO con- 
ference come from capitalist 
countries that have substantial 
nationalization of industries, or 
favor such steps. Some delegates 
of ICFTU affiliates, have a per- 
spective for laborite governments 
or already have such govern- 
ments. In addition there was 
the role of delegations like those 
of India that are supporting a 
policy of co-existence. 

7 . 

- The credentials committee, 
therefore, brought in a recom- 
mendation of two (government 
and worker representatives) to 
- one ( the employer) for seating 
of the USSR’s worker and man- 
agement delegates. A full-dress 
debate took place and when it 
was over the group led by the 
U.S. and ICFTU leadership, 
\ suffered a smashing defeat. As 
the New York Times correspon- 
dent from Geneva reported: 

“It was clear, after the de- 
bate and the votes, that the 
Western opponents of seating 
the Soviet worker and employer 
delegates had failed to convince 
their labor collgagues from the 
underdeveloped countries and 
even ffOm some advanced coun- 
tries from Western Europe such 
as Switzerland and Belgium on 
several weg - 


AT LEAST SIX of the ICFTU 


affiliates broke lines and voted 


for the seating. For seating the 
Soviet management delegates 
the, vote was to.-79. 


‘ worker del 
‘to 83 with 


deal of gall 


abstentions. For seating they... »;}!0° 


te the vote was 93 
abstentions. The 
anti-Soviet bloe needed a two- 
thirds vote to override the cre- 
dentials committee majority. 
The hypocrisy. of the AFL 
and other U:S. representatives 
who led the fight against seat- 
ing, can be seen from the fact 


“that it is precisely the Amercan 
delegation that is an all-govern- 


ment representative. President 

i wer names the “govern- 
ment” delegates; the Secretary of 
Commerce the “employer” dele- 
gates and the Secretary of. La- 


_ bor the “worker” delegates. 


In short, ALL delegates of the 
U.S. to the ILO are named by 
the millionaires of the Cadillac 
cabinet. and~its takes a great 
for such delegates to 
stand up at Geneva and scream 
that the. USSR’s unions are “gov- 
ernment controlled.” 

Basically this was a move to 
keep out of the ILO a union 
movement of 40,400,000 mem- 
bers—a strength in membership 
equal to that of the entire ICF* 
TU. It was also a.move to shape 


the ILO after the “image of 


American “free enterprise’ Big- 
Business. . 


FROM HERE ON the ILO 


will not be a playground for 
the AFL-ICFTU clique. The 
situation is changing. The 
USSR decided to enter because 
the shift for peace and coexis- 
tence taking place in the world 
offers a possibility for —— 
the the ILO towards its rea 
and constructive functions and 
for defeating those who see 
it as a base for anti-Soviet snip- 
ing. 

The new emphasis in the 
economies of the Soviet Union 
and the countries allied with it, 
is already producing an increase 
in living standards, will give 
the socialist countries a power- 
ful, pace-setting weapon. This 
comes at a time when in the 
countries who shout “slave la- 
bor” unemployment is _rising 
alarmingly and living standards 
are falling. 

The delegates ‘of the coun- 
tries led by the USSR will take 
the offensive in the ILO and 
challenge the liars to either put 
up or shut up. They will call 
for a world accounting on the 
question of labor rights and 
living standards. And this is not 
all. 

As Nicholas Shvernik, chair- 
man of the 40-million strong 
unions of the USSR said earlier 
this month, the Soviet . trade- 
unions are really to re-establish 
relations of friendship with the 
unions of the United States, like 
those that were once established 

(Continued on page 10) 
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HE belief that the hand of 
the United States State 
Department is behind the in- 
vasion of Guatemala is gener- 
ny held in Latin American 
and European countries. This be- 


lief is buttressed by the long his- 
tory of open United States inter- 


past half century, en the pretext of 
“protecting” mutual American in- 
terests. 

U. S.-Latin American relations 
during this period have been mark- 
ed by numerous instances of mili- 
tary episodes, some actual wars of 
conquest, and deliberately foment- 
ed revolutions. 

Venezuela, in 1895, was one of 
the first recipients of the new era 
of U. S. protection, wher President 
Cleveland stepped into a border dis- 
pute between that country and Brit- 
ish Guiana, announcing to the 


world that: 

“The United States is practi- 
cally sovereign on this continent 
and its fiat is law .. . its infinite 
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lated position render it master of 
the situation and practically in- 
vulnerable against any and all 


powers.” 


Despite a dissenting press and 
public opinion which feared war, 
the U. S. Government appointed 
a commission to settle the dispute, 
and England was warned to accept 
the terms or else face the charge 
aggression *upon its 


of “willful 
(U. S.) rights and interests.” 
* 


THE YEAR 1898 saw the U. S. 
launching a frankly imperialist 
war against Spain for the posses- 
sion of Cuba, Puerto Rico, the 


Philippines, and Guam. 


And, the motive, asserted by 


blican Party in fits elec- 
“to” restore. 
nce” to|months later, a “revolution” broke 


by aout, in which U. S. warships pre- 
‘vented the 


the. Re 
tion p oa sr = 1 
peace give independe 

Cuba, which had been torn 


long series of struggles to win 


freedom from Spain. 


The treaty ot peace with Spain, 
making these islands colonial de- 
pendencies of the United States 
was widely denounced by the pub- 
lic and by both the Democratic 
and Populist parties. But President 
resources, combined with its iso- McKinley, speaking for the trusts, 


* 


fm the Londen Daily Workee 
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“We surely cannot deny to any nation that right whereon our government is found- _ 
ed—that everyohe may govern itself according to its own will and that it may transact its! — 
business through whatever organ it thinks proper, whether a king, convention assembly, 
committee, president or anything else it may choose.”"—Thomas Jefferson. 


50 Years of Muscle 
Work tor Wall Street — 


assured his peace commission: “It 
is just to use every legitimate 
means for the enlargement of 
American. trade.” ys 

As a result of the war Puerto 
Rico became an outright colony. 
Cuba was Sccupied by American 
troops for three years, and was 
subjected to invasion by U. S. 
forces again in 1906 when an elec- 
tion situation alarmed its “pro- 
tector.” 

* 

THE PANAMA CANAL, the- 
lauded achievement. of 
American engineering, was dug. 
as the result of another bloody 
episode of U. S. intervention. The 
country of Colombia tured down 
a gpa | presented by this coun- 
try authorizing the canal’ A few 


Colombian govern- 
ment from dealing with the rebels. 
Within three days the successful . 
rebels had declared the indepen- 
dence of Panama from Colombia 


and signed the treaty for the 


canal, 
Almost every Latin American 


country has been subjected to 
American intervention in one 
form or another. Major General 

Smedley D. Butler, in a book call- | 
ed “Commonsense” published in 
1935, describes his 33 years -in 


ithe United Siates Marines as fol- 


lows: _ 
“TI spent most of my time being 


_ |a high-class’ muscle-man for Big 
_ | Business, for Wall Street and for 


the bankers. _ 
“Thus I helped make Mexico 


-|and especially Tampico safe for 


American ;oil interests in 1914. 
“I helped make Haiti and Cuba 


'-ta decent place for the National 
“Tthe international hanking house of 
«| Brown 


 Mbrought light’ to the Dominican 
Re 


Bank to collect revenues in. 
helped purify Nicaragua for 


Brothers in 1909-12. I 


blic for American “sugar in- 
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LET'S GET INTO STEP 


_EVERYBODY, it seems, is, out of step but our Secre- 
tary of State, John Foster Dulles. For his is a policy which 
says that negotiations and normal relations with the so- 


cialist world is impossible, and that for their security the 


American nation can rely only on more and bigger Hell- 
bombs, jet bombers and atomic cannon. 

The British people whose opposition to this course 
‘was reflected. ie week by Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill are definitely out of step with us. For as Sir 
Winston revealed to the newsmen in Washington, the senti- 
ment in his country is definitely for a “good try” at peace- 
ful co-existence between the western capitalist hations and 
the socialist countries. 
The Indian people, whose desire for peace found ex- 
pression in Prime Minister Nehru’s joint declaration with 
the Chinese Premier, Chou En-lai, are also out te step with 


Dulles. ; crea Se 

AND THAT GOES, also for the 600 million People of 
China, for the 300 million people of the USSR and the new 
democracies. And if a Gallup. poll could be taken of the re- 
maining one-quarter of. the world’s population, it is a safe 


, bet that with the exception of a few greedy corporations, . 


‘arms manufacturers and similar parasites, the overwhelm- 
ing majority would likewise choose ‘peaceful co-existence 
to the grim policy of John Foster Dulles. 

President Eisenhower has been hoping, of course, that 
he could persuade a substantial section of the world to fall 
back in step with Dulles that was one of his aims in inviting 
Churchill to: Washington. But that was a planned shotgun 

wedding that failed to materialize. Which leaves Mr-Dul- 
les feeling very pious and virtuous, no doubt, but very 
much all alone, with only the’ duPonts and Guatmala’ s Gen. 

Castillo Armas.to comfort him. 
It is no source of jubiliation for us to find our Secre- 


tary of State in such an exposed, isolated and unhappy po- 


sition. We would like to see our country not lagging behind 
in the world’s march toward peace and progress but way 
up there, in the vanipeete , 


HOW CAN WE PLACE our nation and cur people 
up near the vangeard of the peace fight where they be- 
long? That-is not as difficult as it at first sight seems. It is 


reported that a thousand newsmen, ‘(conservative citizens, 


by and large) applauded to the rafters Churchill's call for 
peaceful co-existence. And évery one of us knows that our 
neighbors, friends and shopmates prefer this peaceful 
course to the opposite path which leads inevitably to the 
doctrine of inevitable world war. 


Last week's developments provide us all with power- 
ful arguments to persuade our fellow citizens that with 
more speaking out, more organized pressure, more letters 
and telegrams to Congress and the White House, we, the 
American people, can change the dangerous, disastrous 
and bankrupt course of our governments foreign policy, 
and set it too behind the principle of peaceful co-existence 
and peaceful negotiations of outstanding difficulties. 


THE LIGHTFOOT ARREST 


IT WAS ONLY a five-line pragraph on an inside page 
of the New York Times but its enormous implications 
meant that Brownell was moving fast afield in his conspiracy 
to change the nation into a police state. The papers an- 
nounced the arrest of Claude Lightfoot, Illinois Commu- 
nist leader, under a section of the Smith Act that has never 
been used—Section Two. ae 

-This section means that # man can be framed on the 
sole basis of membership’ in a political party, something 
that the Government has advertised to the world could 
never be done in the U. S: A. Thé Supreme Court in its 
previous rulings on the Smith Act deal bale with Section 1. 


The ‘Lightfoot. arrest has such far-reaching and trans- 
parent implications that most observers are certain organ- 
ized labor, increasingly alert to McCarthyism, will spedk 
out. Both AFL and CIO are on: ‘record against Brownell’s 
current anti-labor bills. that .inyolye licensing of unions. 
They cannot-fail to see that if: the High 
Sec. 2 a labor leader can go to jail, and see his union ham- 
strung, «merely by the words of a stoolpigeon ‘swearing | 
he saw-the defendant pay dues. at an alleged Communist 
meeting. ° 

This new Brownell move cries: for an imméidately- 

epped-up crusade against the Smith Act which needs to 


os the demand for amhesty of the current victims who |- 


long ago warned America that the ‘illegal arrest of one i is an 
_ tninediaté'shenace to all,“ ae AD Cap its en tees 
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WHEN WASHINGTON’S spokésman i in the United N ations, Henry Cabot Lodge Ir, 
refused to let the UN act to stop the Col. Castillo Armas. invasion, based on armed forces in 


Honduras and Nicaragua, the cat was out of the bag. From then on it was Washington’s 


war’ against the 3,000,000 popu- 
lation of Guatemala. 
* 

THAT WASHINGTON manv- 
factured and encouraged this law- 
less overthrow of an ejected de- 
mocracy has been no secret. 

There were many tip-offs. 

® One was the “let's-get-Gua- 
temala” speech of House Demo-| 
cratic Party leader, Rep. McCor- 
mack, who shouted ‘when the news 
came that Guatemala, refused the 
or iocige thea 2 in the U.S.A., 

t in Europe: 

“What can we do about this ae 
outrage? Have we so tied our oe 
ey i es ag red tape ore GE - 
we have power. to act 
When the British-were threatened THIS WAS THE SCENE oil UN headquarters as New. 
with Communist revolt . , . in| Yorkers picketed to urge enforcement of the Security Council's cease- 
British Guiana they acted... .Cer-| fire for Guatemala, py stew Cabot Lodge, U. S. ambassador to the 

; DN, sabotaged enforcement of the order, however. 


soe pert ae ces 
} 
a are. hous — ¢8 y up and down ) “= golden fruits it expécts is an- 

Custemala was thus viewed i,| 4m Aneta That story says} other question. 

Congress as an American posses-| i blunt rg amy that the present} That Col. Monzon dictatorship, 
sion! leaders of government of: the] installed by Peurifey, will bring 

e Another was the warning of United States will not tolerate any| swift profits to United Fruit is un- 
Secretary of State John Foster democratic in Latin Amer-} questioned. Monzon violently op- 
Dulles, a week before the inva- a one not ae — posed the expropriation -of United 

which dares to allow. the laborers 
and peasants to form their own 
political parties. 

Whether Washington’s present 
triumph by conspiratorial force 
against the elected Guatemala 
government will’ bring with it all) 


sion, that the government “would 
not tolerate” what he called “com- 
munistic terrorism” in Guatemala 
against the United Fruit Comey 
and its agents. 


GUATEMALAN DEMOCRACY 
was overthrown by the force and 


as much as-~possible, to restore 


launch a “white terror” of fascist 
(Continued on Page 13) 


United Fruit monopoly, and to 


juse of U. S.-bufft bombers, U. S.- 


|nated* by Washington, — be. 


Court sanctions, | 


violence of fascist conspirators. 

These anti-democratic conspira- 
tors were taking orders from an 
outside power — the *United Fruit 
Company and its agents in the gov- 
ernment of the United States, 

The overthrown government of 
Arbenz was democratically elected 
by the majority of the country. 

The new regime is a gang 
militarists and hired killers who 
lawlessly seizéd power with the 


built machine guns, and with the 
direct encouragement of Washing- 
ton’s envoy to Guatemala, Ambas- 
sador John E. Peurifoy. s 
Peurifoy actually appeared to 
te whole proceeding 
from his office in Guatemala City. 
The following reports taken from 
on-the-spot American reporters 
tells the story: 

“Diaz promised that he would 
eliminate the Communists and 
abolish the Labor’ Party . . . if he 
took over the government.” 

“Peurifoy said this didn’t sound 
sufficient to him. He thought that 
the Communists literally must go.” 

Thus, Peurifoy was insisting, as 
the envoy of the United States 
government that, there be what he 
called “a clean sweep over at the 


National Palace.” 
He meant a terroristic, fascist- 


style dictatorship which would un- 
leash lawlesg ruthlessness against 
all progressive -peoples organiza- 
tions and leaders, 

Thus, Monzon replaced the 
three-man junta, and the Organ- 
ization of American States, domi- 


gan te negotiate a “peace 


tween Monzon and. the “sath in- 
vader Col. ge Armas. | 


THE STORY QF GUATE- 
MALA has opened the eyes of mil- 


POINT OF 


of} 


ing a 
| the setback, other observers said 


shail nd ciiercapreh® 


THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


° New Pact with Chiang 
© Adenauer Suffers Sethack 


FORMOSA dispatches _ 
— indicated that the U. 
tate Department was Me Bo 
first -steps towards a takes 
alliance including this country, 


Chiang Kai-shek, Japan and | 


South Korea. The dispatches re- 
vealed that President Einsehow. 
ers envoy, Gen. Van Fleet, had 
reached tentative agreement 
with Chiang on a pact which 
would leave Chiang free to at- 
tack Peoples China and would 
commit the U. S. to protect not 
only Formosa but other Nation- 
alist island bases such as. Que- 
moy and Tachens, The General 
has been spendin sc weeks 

ars 


te 


dictator Rhee for $300 million 
a year in military aid. 
* ' 
WEST GERMAN Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer suffered a 
sharp rebuff last week in state 


elections in the Rhur and North . 


Rhine. Westphalia - when his 
party, the Christian Democrats, 
dropped from 48.9 percent of 
the total vote last fa 
percent. The Social Democratic 
rty, sharp critics of Adenaver's 
oreign policy, increased their 
vote from 31.9 to 34.5 se Perce 
| ee ee ga — 
nauer whe the poaae 
from 7 it to less ‘hon 
seven. ehocgh’ Adenauer's 
aides blamed French reluctance 
to ratify the EDC, incorporat- 
est German army, for 


that the vote reflected the dis- 


| pleasure of the West German 


voters’. with .Adenauer's blatant 
stooging for the U. S. State De- 


partment. Public ’ Saute: between for 


“neutralist” 


to 41.2 


eleven members who came to 
open negotiations for expanding 
trade between China and Great 


Britain. 
3 * 


CHIAN af KAI-SHEK’S ofh- 
cials at, T Formosa, ac- 
knowledged » Grease seized the- 
Soviet tanker ‘Tt uapse and con- 
fiscated the 8,000-ton cargo of 
oil and- kerosene en route to 


China. Earlier the Soviet gov- - 


ernmen filed strong charges with 
U. S. State Department point- 
ing out that the seizure was ac- 
complished with U. S. naval 
vessels. The USSR said it ‘would 
“take appropriate measures for 
safe g the security of So- 
viet epee Fn ships sailing in 
that TE St recent — 
s clique, using gunboats 
per the U. S. seized 
two Polish ships and interned the 
crews. Commented the N. Y. 
Times: “The Russian threat to 
take ‘appropriate measures might 
mean éi arming Russian 
merchant ships or providing them 
with a naval escort which, in 
turn, could lead to serious 
trouble in Pacific waters.” How- 
ever, the U. S. had.shown no 
sign of restraining Chiang whose. 
desire to provoke an American- 
Soviet war is generally conceded. 
* 
_ JOHN MOORS CABOT, ry 
Ambassador to Sweden, and 
brother. to the president of the 
Mera Fruit Co., was accused 
by the Soviet newspaper Izvestia 
trying to draw all of Scandi- 


navia. into’ a ‘North- European 


military bloc directed tie 
the Soviet Union. ... | 
2. es 
INDONESIAN r conntatives 
conferred in the Hague with 
Dutth government on their de- 
mand that the union which links 


‘hes 
re th ae csi 


a 


FOR LIGHT SUMMER reading, Chicago's § hent-soller is “The Montgomery Ward] ; a 
Thorne Murder Case.” . The stranger-than-fiction story is unravelling itself in the ibe news-| § 
papers. The plot seems “to_mimic the 85-cent fantasies of Erle Stanley Gardner, Ellery; 


Queen and , 
Why did & sdftionaine heir to|podermic x needles, a tissue bear- only to succumb at last, just a few| FF 
a mail-order fortune die so mys-|ing the lipstick prints of: a “mys-| weeks ago, when the AFL team-| £4 

teriously on June 19, shortly after|tery woman,”.an unclaimed brun-|sters won a series of elections, 
pin, a lacy girdle—all} This was the “uneasy money” 


changing the beneficiary in hisjette bobb 
will? What were the  circum-|found in the fancy bacheldr apart-|which 20-year-old Montgomety 
Ward Thorne inherited. _On m 


stances of his ng engagement/ment of the Geoeated. 
10,- he went to see his la ee 
a 


to the daughter of James M. 4 
Ragen, the.late gambling czar; AND THEN, the miost sordid} Without any explanation, he 


whase own murder-mystery has 
never been solved? What will the 
autopsy show as the cause of. 
death-sleeping pills, poison or 
narcotics? 

Mystery writers are being treat- 
ed to live new material not found 
in that handy guide book, “Twenty 
four Standard Myste Plots.” And 
it’s a field day = whodunit fans. 


AN ELEVATOR OPERATOR 

offered us the opinion that the 
“cops are bungling this caseé—or 
else they're getting. paid off.” 
-- A fellow newspaperman, who 
has covered this story since it 
broke says that the papers are 
merely “making something out of 
nothing.” 

And the coroner himself, Wal- 
ter O. McCarron, summarized in 
this fashion: “This is the case 


of a poor little rich boy who was. 


angle of all was the money. This 
big No. 1 “motive” in the case is 
several million: dollars, including 
110,000 shares of Class A capital 
stock in Montgomery Ward -& 


This is. part of the heritage of 


old Montgomery Ward ‘himself, a 


shrewd huckster, who came into 
Chicago in the 1860's and is cred- 
ited with having originated the 
mail-order idea, 

He was one of those’ fabulous 
Chicago titans, ornery and eccen- 
tric, who built this mammoth or- 
der-by-catalogue business. through 
many means—profiteering on gov- 
ernment war orders, fleecing the 
farmers, pushing through Congress 
the rural free ie which made 
og uae Ward enormously 


hill ic wise cide’ esse the 
torments and tempests that). 


his will rewritten. _The_ benefi- 
ciary was no longer his estranged 
socialite mother. Instead his mil- 
lions were willed to his pretty 
blonde fiancee, Pets Ragen. 


YOUNG THORNE also said 
several strange things to his lawyer. 
He was being followed. He fear- 
ed his life was in danger. In case 
of death, he wanted, the circum- 


stances carefully investigated. Nine 


days later, he was dead. 


The Chicago police have keep 
busy. trying to reconstruct 


events of the early morning of; 


June 19. Thorne had been out 
with Miss Ragen and left her at 
1 a.m. He seemingly wandered 
about the swanky gold coast neigh- 
borhood where he lived, appear- 
ing at a party, calling on another 
girl friend, — cenmak 

His body was found early that 


‘ 


morning in his apartment - with 
no hint as to the cause of death. 
s| Preliminary autopsies showed 
nothing unusual. 

More revealing, perhaps, was 
the scramble. that ‘ensued over 
young Thorne’s money before the 
body was even cold (as the mys- 
tery writers say). 

What began taking sha 
a fierce struggle between 


.plagued the old man and his heirs. 
For all his efforts to be — 


_—— Chicago society, he 

as a ‘common peddler.” 
His company has been a storm 
center for 50 years of bitter com- 
petitive battles, struggles over 
control between the Morgan in- 
terests and the so-called “Chi- 


cago group, fighting off unionism 
e struggles—a 


_ caught. between the hatreds of 
two families.” 
Was it really “Romeo and Ju-|in 
liet” — the mail-order Montagues)b 
versus the gambling-syndicate Cap- 
ulets? Or perhaps “Hamlet,” with 
a scheming mother plotting against 
io eae 
plot. was an Cv 
the clues were ee t 


the Montgomery Ward money is 
accursed. 
_ “TI don’t want the money,” she 
said, “they'll get me, too.” (But 
the two contending mothers 
showed no such tendencies toward 
Se Ward's — P pehnanity « superstition. They — 
Eighteen - - old Maureen|seemed to know just what they | 


rat Eo sia the feeling that! wanted. ) 


mothers—young ‘Thorne’s mother, 
Mrs. Gordon C. Thorne; ‘and his 
fiance's. mother, Mrs. Aleen B. 
Ragen. - The war was opened “over 
the legality of the will afd the 
final poets of old Montgom- 


out of Mickey Spillane. 


y-|through violent 


q 


By SAMUEL SILLEN 
(Editor, Masses & Mainstream) 


Bd Blessings of Civiliza- 
tion Trust, wisely and 
cautiously administered is a 
Daisy,” said Mark Twain as 
our century opened. “There 


is more money in it, more terri- 
tory, more sovere Re aay and other 
emolument, than“there is in any 
other game ‘that is played.” 

American Big Business is an 
old hand at this game. From Mc- 

_ Kinley to Eisenhower our main 
article of export has been bene- 
volence, judging by the advertise- 
ments. 

Only one hitch developed, as 
Mark Twain foretold when we 
were sanctimoniously putting our 
hooks into the Philippines in the 
name of ‘freedom. The saviors 
were too greedy. The heathen be- 
came suspicious. “The Blessings 
of Civilizatior are all right, and 
a good commercial _ property; 
there could not be a Dotter in 
a dim light... .” 

In the glaring daylight ofthe 
intervention in Guatemala, it is 
useful to recall the protests of 

- leading American «writers against 
the hypocrisies of ‘the Dulleses 

of their day. | 


AT THE turn of thé century, 
William Dean Howells wrote to 
his fellow. novelist Henry James 
concerning the war against Spain 
(which began of course with the 
“liberation” of Cuba): “Our war 
for humanity has unmasked itself 
as a war for coaling stations, and 
we are going to keep our booty 
to punish Spain for putting us to 
the trouble of using violence in 
~ robbing her.” 

When the light-bringers storm- 
ed into, the Philippines the fol- 
lowing year; philosopher William - 

athes angrily protested in the 
Boston Transcript”: “It is ‘bald, 
brutal piracy, impossible to dish 
up any longer in the cold 
—— of President McKin 


hal Finley Peter * Fist 
rug ‘addressed.’ 


now, ye mis’rable, childish-mind- 
ed apes, we propose fr to larn ye 
give ye ten pay Fe he. 
give a it ye “ef habe t 


ad an’ "hes all th’ scot iv 
civilization that we don’t want 
- « « well threat ye th’ way a 
father shud threat his childer if 
we have to break ivry bone in 
yete bodies. So come to our 
ar-mS, says va 


IN OPPOSING an annexation- 
ist war that ended in the con- 
quest of Puerto Rico, the Phili 
pines and other countries, the 
anti-imperialist writers of 1900 
had a solid precedent. Half a 
century earlier’ the aggression 
against Mexico (also in the name 


eens our stloctcun a 4 


a 


of “freedom”) had brought a 

protest not only from 
pre Lincoln, then a fresh- 
man Congressman from Illinois, 
but from most writers of stature 
in the country. 

Henry Thoreau had gone to 
jail rather than pay taxes to es 
port “the work of comparative 
a few individuals using the ome 

ing government as their tool.” An- 
other ardent Abolitionist, james 
Russell Lowell, had stirred up re- 
,sistance to the pro-slavery war 
with his “Biglow Papers,” one of 
the finest satires in American 
me Emerson wrote Oliver 
Wendell Holmes that he could 
not stomach “the cant of extend- 
ing the area of liberty by the an- 
nexing of Texas and Mexico.” 


Mohs Ae 


| er hostides 


~ navalism of Admiral M: 


In the period om the Mexi- 
can War to the Spanish War the 
difficulties of those who-opposed 
aggression by their own govern- 
ment had not lessened. Anti-im- 

list writings were barred 
som the mails by the postmaster 
in San Francisco, including “The 
Cost of a National Crime” by 
Edward amar 


2 


TS of phi violence 
were rcp vena conserva- 


tive scholar like Charles Eliot 


Retion of Harvard, translator of 


— and avenge art historian, 

the object of 
eater tirade in the press. Fol- 
lowing his lecture on “True Pa- 


| triotism,” which called for peace, 


Norton wrote his friend Leslie 
Stephen in England: “My mail 
was loaded down with letters and 
post cards full of abuse, mostly 
anonymous, some of them going 
so far as to bid me look out for 
a stray bullet!” 

Agitation against the “trait- 
ors” whu opposed American in- 
terventionism in other people's 
affairs was whipped up by im- 


who fervent- 
ly invoked the American Century. 
“God,” noted this Republican 
spokesman, “has made us the 
master organizers of the world 
to estab systems where chaos 
reigns.” Beveridge wrapped up 
into one package the a peeve 
an, the 


unabashed racism -of . Josiah 


Strong, the Brahmin arrogance of © 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 


But: the democratic writers 
were undeterred by’ threats and 
thetoric.. To those. intellectuals 
who had assumed that the United 
States, born in a glorious demo- 
cratic revolution, would serene- 


reo) 


a tar-and- 


Roamans Al-> 


Dooley Would Be With Guatemala | 


THEIR ANGUISH found a . 
moving poetic statement in Wil. 
liam Vaughn Moody's “An Ode 
in Time of Hesitation, " which 
asks: | 
“Are we the eagle nation Milton 

saw . 

Mewing its mighty youth . 

Or have we ‘but the talons ‘ia 
the maw?” | 
The poem concludes with a 

warning to the country's rulers: 

“O ye who lead 

Take heed! ~ | 

Blindness. we may forgive but 
baseness we will smite.” 

The biggest guns in the liter- 
ary battle against the Blessings- 
of-Civilization Trust were sup- 

lied by Mark Twain. At first 

e was taken in by the propa- 
ganda about a war of “liberation,” 
and he associated rialism 
with Great Britain rather than 


—~America. But as he saw U. S. 


capitalism joining the parade of 
the ‘pirates, there was nothing of 
the “genial humorist” in 
Mark. Twain who satirized the 
plunder and the humbug. 


His essay on the Philfppines, . 
“To the Person Sittipg in Dark- . 
ness,” appeared in 1901. The 
Amerivan people, Mark said; had 
to face up to one big question: 

“That is, shall we go on con- | 
ferring our civilization upon peo- ~ 
ples that sit in darkness, or shall 
we give those poor things a rest? 
Shall we bang right ahead in our , 
old-time, loud, pious way, and 
commit the new century to 


‘game; or shall we sober up and 


sit down and think it over first? 


“Would it not be prudent to 
get our civilization tools togeth- 
er, and. seé how much stock is 
left on hand in the way of Glass 
racists yb ener adeas 3.05 
Guns and Hymn Books, and 


bs Trade Gin and Torthes of Prog- 


ress and Enlightenment (patent 
fire 


fat ) # 
ness or sell the property and start . 


pore new a tion scheme 4 Cr 


me, 
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GC: nin Drowne: 
' By JOSEPH CLARK WASHINGTON. | Senos 
’ WHAT STARTED OFF as the voice of only a handful of unions has become the 


voice of 15 million trade unionists as the AFL and CIO have come out squarely against the 
Brownell package of union busting bills. When the House Judiciary Subcommittee head- 


ed by Rep. Louis Graham (R-Pa)| : 7 

first | uled hearings on H. J.|economic life and death of mil-|added that it “would place in the 

Res. 527 and H. J. Res. 528 unions |lions of workers who are perform-jhands of irresponsible private in- 

like the Fur and Leather Work-|ing in no more than a remote re-idividuals an insidious device for 

ers, UE, Mine, Mill and ‘several lationship to the defense effort.” {undermining legitimate trade un- 
“The bill is unconsciousnably|ions.” 


a sounded the alarm for the 
whole country. Bae vague . ... the term Suversive Act} The CIO. concluded: 
| . eas lty board jected 
Both of ‘these bills were drawn} is undefined and subject to the) “Tt is our carefully considered ey aS a: gone of the. ate tion, the constitutionality of 
gravest kind of distortion. judgement, however, that this bill! missioners. Three members of which has never been passed on 
by the Supreme Court. (See edi- 


‘up by the Justice Department un- 
der Attorney General Brownell.| ~The hill denies an accused in-/with its built-in threat to the sur-/ AEC said they voted against 


'y 


THE WEEK IN CIVIL LIBERTIES a 


° Oppenheimer Loses Appeal __ 

° Jail IMineis Communist Leader | 
THE APPEAL. of Dr. Robert under section III of the act of 
Oppenheimer, atomic scientist, conspiring to advocate and teach 
_to the Atomic Energy Commis-' the overthrow of the govern- 


sion against his dismissal from ment by force and violence. 
Lightfoot is the first to be in- 


poo service by an AEC 
dicted on the membership sec- 


The first one would empower em- 
ployers to fire workers who they 

ink “may engage in... . sub- 
versive acts.” The second 
would authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral and his SACB to dissolve any 
union, any business, any. organi- 


zation which they deemed “Com-| 


munist. infiltrated.” 
But the major labor organiza- 
tions at first took a stand that 


those bills don’t stand a chance, |. 


so why get excited. So President 
Eisenhower and Brownell soon : 
showed the urgency ‘of this. mat- 


one be 


dividual the right to confront his 
accusers. | . 


- IN ITS ATT 


* 


528 the CIO declared:~ 


“We stand: fundamentally op-, 


ter. They put all the weight of} ~ 
the administration behind the _ 


Brownell Sie’ 


THEN the Graham Committee” 


tied to sneak the bills quietlv: 
and quickly out of committee and. 
up the Hill and then—poof, there. 
would go free trade unionism and 
the Bill of Rights. The independent’ 
unions put a crimp in that strategy. | 

So the whole of the labor move-| 
ment won: some valuable time: 


which they are now beginning to) 
use. Originally the AFL and CIO) pos 


had just intended filing statements. | ment 


But now they sent up personal unions.” 


representatives ‘to~tell the Graham | 
Committee how abhorrent these particular Brownell bill is only an- 
other version of the Goldwater, 


Butler and Velde bills, all of which 


bills are to labor. : 
The CIO said that H. J. Res. 527 


“advances the very threat of to- provide for similar 
control of unions and a 


talitarianism which it decries.” 
Among its objections CIO listed: 

The bil would give 

agency or individual, not desig- 


The 


licensing of free trade 


CIO pointed out that this 


overnment 
of which 


have been Condemned by the en- 


“some tire labor movement. 


“This would be a lethal weapon 
nated by the bill . . . a tremendous|in the hands of an anti-union ad- 
concentration of power over the ministration,” said the CIO, and 


ACK on H. J. Res.’ 


-|ment of the CIO for the preserva- 


ed to any system of govern- 


ja great amount of red-baiting and 


vival of free trade unions would 
tend to destroy rather than pro- 
tect the basic liberties which dis- 
eg the free world from the’ 

ave. 3 


* . 
__THE EFFECTIVENESS of the 
‘CIO presentation was marked by 


snide attacks against. the inde- 
pendent progressive unions. But 
there was no mistaking the senti- 


tion of their rights menaced by 
the Brownell bills. \ 
The AFL was also forthright 
in opposition to the union busting 
measures. Though the text of the 


:statement which its spokesman pre- 
sented was not released at this 
writing its content was foreshadow- 
ed by the statement of the AFL 
in its Labor League for Political 
Education bulletin. 

In that publication the AFL 
had warned: ~ 

“Eisenhower has gone beyond 
Golwater’s proposal and has in- 
cluded the employers as well as 
the unions” among groups over 
whom the “politically appointed” 
Subversive Activities Control Board 
(SACB) would have power of life 
and death, 

Like the CIO the AFL told 
Congress: 
“What it adds up to is a govern- 
ment board licensing unions.” 

Labor’s initiative in the fight 
against the Brownell bills has also 
brought out some Democratic 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Negro Parents Force Dent 
Into NYC School Jimcrow 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


THE. POSSIBILITY of immediate and 
One was the closing of Wadleigh High 


edge of Harlem, for the reason, 
given by school authorities, that prejudice and bigotry in the con- 


Negro 
send their children there any long- 


er, and attendance had dwindled by 


practical steps on the problem of segregated 


schools in the New York City school system, was indicated in two incidents of recent weeks. 
School, a notoriously jimcrow girls school on the 


parents were refusing ,to duct of the schools. ~ 


Levitt's stand was challenged 


another member of the panel, 


to about one-third of capacity.'Dr. Kenneth Clark, an official of 


»The o significant step was 
the ote of by Board of Edu- 
cation presidentArthur Levitt that 
the new Gen. George High School 
in Brooklyn would include in its 
district, a considexable section of 
the Bedford-Stuyvesant area, so 
that its student body would be 
thoroughly integrated. Many par- 
ents have feared that the new 
school, at Kingston Ave. and Rut- 
land Road, would result in another | 


* 


THIS DEPARTURE from the 
current practice of maintaining 
school districts along segregated 
residential lines, gives this area a 
fighting chance to halt the spread 
of jimcrow education not only here 
but in other schools of the. area. 
- Dr. Levitt’s statement was made 


‘the Urban League, who has re- 
cently completed 


an extended 


study of segregated schools in New 


York City. 


DR. 


ad 


CLARK pointed out that 


submitted to the Board of Educa- 


tion with requests for a meeting}. © There is a tremendous turn- 
with school officials, but had thus over. of teachers in thesé 


oy Y far been ignored. Before the forum 
Hily-white" school. - jaudience, Levitt promised to make 


on how the 

Court decision 
was’ related to New York schools. 
He had also asserted, in a pre- 
pared .statement that the Board 


at a sponsored by the New 
York Uther League ; 
recent 


of Education would ee con- — 
- structive. suggestions “¢. ow ; 
table sources,”+'' 6h | elinviniting: 


= 
ts 


fi 


2 "bet 


' 


=; 
"3 AL a. 4} : 


[a personal study of the charges of 


Jif 
~ 5 
7, x? 
7 
saz 


{ Tha WEE A . ee 


his study of the schools compiled ‘cational standards and achieve- 
for the Urhan League had been ment of nee children in‘ segre- 


Dr. Clark as well as to. support 
lan investigation of .the~ situation 
by a qualified group of educators. 

Dr, Clark’s study of the schools, 
to which he referred, presented 
evidence of the bad effects of seg- 
regated schools on both white chil- 
dren and children of minority 
groups. Among his major conten- 
tions about the New York schools 
There is evidence that. edu- 


ee 


gated schoo 


are declining. 


schools. 
© There is stress on eta 
classes for mentally | fe 


van? 


children in ‘segregated areas, but 
extremely few classes for gi 
children; Harlem schools, for ex- 
ample, he said, have 103 classes 
for the mentally retarded, but only 
six for gifted children, : 

® Standards are. automatcally 
lowered when large. numbers of. 
Negro or Puerto Rican «children 
enter a school, and our city schools | 
are not producing their share of 
—_ students qualified to enter 
college. | 


ON THE PRACTICE of setting| 


up school districts which aid in the 


’ ’ 4 
| 


(Continued on Page! 13) 11/ 


wi icy .s@Peation , of segregated . schools,| pouse 


him because of “fundamental 
defects in his character” and be- 


ycause of “associations with 


known Communists.” One other 
member in voting against the 
scientist went further than the 
original loyalty board by hold- 
ing that Oppenheimer was dis- 
loyal. The fifth and senior mem- 
ber of. the commission, Dr. 
Henry DeWolf Smyth, who had 
worked longest with , Oppen- 
heimer, said the scientist. was 
“completely loyal and I do not 
believe he ‘is 3 security risk.” 


WASHINGTON observ- 
ers were pessimistic that the 


Senate would do nothing to. 


force a showdown with Sen. Joe 
McCarthy at this session. Sen, 
Ralph Flanders (R.-Vt.) however 
has served notice that if Mc- 
Carthy has not satisfactorily an- 
swered questions concerning his 
finances by July 15, he will press 
for Senate action of resolu- 
tion to remove McCarthy from 
the chairmanship of the Senate 
investigating committee. Sen. 
Herbert H. Lehman (D.-N.Y.) 
has a similar resolution in the 


hopper. 
ppe + 


tion two of the Smith Act, 
is held on $50,000 bail. This is 
the section which the Justice 
partment int as makin 
mere.membership in the Com- 
munist Party a crime. 
Communist leaders were charged 


x. 
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'¢ NAACP Parley 
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WILLIAM L. PATTERSON 
‘executive secretary of the Civi 
Rights Congress, was sentenced 
last week by New York district 
federal judge John F. X. Mc- 
Gohey to serve 90 days in jail 
for not producing CRC records 
which are no longer available. 
The Negro leader who headed 
such defense fights as the Scotts- 
boro, Trenton Six and Willie 
McGee cases, déclared in a sworn 
affidavit that no such receipt 

books containing names of do- 
nors to the organization existed, 
The books were demanded by ~ 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
which, Patterson pointed out, 
had previously spent 20 days in 
CRC offices examining docu- 
ments on which CRC tax state- 
ments were based. 

AN OVERFLOW Harlem au- 
dience last week launched a 
campaign to win amnesty for 
former City~Couricilman Benja; 
min J. Davis and to support 
Davis fight . against - discrimina- 
tion in Federal prisons. Enthu- 
siastic spectators heard Paul 
Robeson, Mrs. Modjeska -Simp- 
kins Mrs, Edward D. McGow- 
an, Louise Jeffers, attorney John 
Abt, William L. Patterson and 
Claudia Jones pay tribute to 
_ the fighting Communist leader 

 andd his freedom. A cul-_. 
tural tribute to Davis included. 
songs by Bob Claibourne, Miss 
Jeffers, Lillian Goodman and 
Robeson, and poems by poetess 
Maude Richardson and actor 
Bill Robinson. 


IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


° U. of Md. Lets Down the Bars 


THE NAACP its an- 
nual convention in , Texas, 
June 29-July 4, with approxi- 
mately 700 delegates attending. 


High on the agenda, for one 


full day’s session, was the Su- 
preme Court decision a 
segregated schools,® and _ thi 
means to carry it into effect. 
Another aspect was the Associ- 
ation’s “Freedom by 1956” cam- 
paign and its effort to raise one 
million dollars annually, to fight 
racial discrimipation. ~ 
: * 

‘MARYLAND _ became _ the 
first Southern state to open its 
higher institutions to Negroes 


ing. The Wades say they ‘intend 
to stay, “even if we have. to 
pitch a tent —— ruins.” 

A CHAIN-GANG fugitive 
from Georgia must return to the 
lynchers, the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme court has ruled in the case 
of Edward Brown who three 
times escaped from a Pierce . 
County chain gang. Brown was 
arrested by the FBI, and his 
extradition om by Gov. Fine. . 
Brown and other witnesses vain- 
ly displayed in court the physical 
effects of various tortures to 
which the men were put while 


in prison. His case will be ap- 
pealed be his attorney David 
Levinson. 

ST. LOUIS 


* 
and _ pri ie om ke | 
primary. Wil : 
fully integrated by 1955, the 
Board of Ecucation has declar- 
ed. Between now and that date, 
the merging of Negro and white 


school systems will take place 3 


in the two teachers’ colleges, 
Harris and Stowe, and in the 


is of rt pera | 

cused of the cri Pa 1949, T 

of accused. men were shot 
_by. police, after their . 


ction; .a* fourth. | i 


‘ 1 term., Irwin's 
appeal was. turned! down-by the 


_ ydtate:pisrdop sboardyi<!);2qobot | } 


ent.U.S.A. 


: (Continued from Page 1) " 
the delegates of a mighty army 
of ‘our , 


—and ‘you winced when you 
heard them admit that they were 
afraid. You think of them, 
these custodians of our chil- 
dren, as Americans with a holy 
calling. What power they could 
mount if only they would abide 
by the truths that they hold! 
But truth these days requires 
probing, further thought, build- 
ing on the thought of the past 
they must come to know 


-600,000 strong 


that the Big Lie is the basis ot . 


our danger—that lie which says 
our nation is menaced by the 
‘nations where the workingmen 
and the farmers are the sov- 
ereign power. ' 

For it is that lie (remember, 
it was Hitler's) which aborts 
education, cuts down school- 
building, which supplies budgets 
for killing. and kills budgets 
for living, for learning. No, the 
teachers do not see that, not 
yet, though they do see the dan- 
gers that are like shrieking hob- 
goblins at every crossroad. 

In many ways I think the 
superintendent of schools of the 
little town in Indiana was most 
typical of those to whom | 
spoke. Like his town, he is 
small, but his blue eyes are 
sharp behind his glasses. He 
is discreet in his mannerism, a 
man who reminds you of a 
small town. And yet, as we 
spoke, you felt in jhim the 
grandeur of America as we saw 
it whex we were children and 
as we know it can be. “Our 
country,” he said, “the people 
of our country, walk a Consti- 


Steel Pact Spurs Wage Fight 


: (Continued from Page 2) 


workers in revisions several months 
ago. The welfare revisions in steel 
were the first since they went into 
effect five years a 


O. 
U.'S. Steel, headed by Benjamin | 


Fairless, carried the ball for the 
steel industry in negotiations, with 
Bethlehem, Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube, Republic, Jones & Laughlin 
and Inland, falling in line immedi- 


i 


raises, Ww 


ic e will 
companies a syb- 


s 


: 
it 
: 


THE AGREEMENT is far short the steel settlement will have in 


of the union’s demands. A higher 


will pass on to the work- 
ers above the $140 a month (in- 


cluding SS) ranteed a man 
who tard 68 after 30 years. con- 
tinuous service with the same 
firm. Eligibility: was based on 25 
rs’ service. | ' 
workers. will not actually 


2 


Mi 
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: employer- 


for the Teacher | 


“tutional line. They don’t wan- 
den. too far from it. They*ere 
shoved off it from time to time. 


Today they are off it with all } 


_ this McCarthyism around.” And 
coming from Indiana he added 
the name of Senator Jenner, and 
then, suddenly, with a sharp 
glance at me he said, “I am, of 
course, opposed to Communism.” 

I replied that it is a sad 
comment on.our times that a 
man dare not say that he ad- 
heres to the Constitution with- 
out feeling it‘ necessary, at once, 
to accompany his statement 
with a declaration of hostility 
to Communism. Yes, he said; 
peering at me_ through his 
glasses, that is true and that is 
where McCarthy has brought 

* 


us. 

ONCE WE HAD cleared 
that out of the way he said, 
“You see, Mister, I went through 

. that KKK experience out there 
in Indiana when the Grand 
Kleagle Stephenson murdered 
and looted his way through the 
state. It looked bad and a Jot 
of people thought the Kluxers 
would take over which they did 
for a time. But I felt then, and 
I feel now, that the people ‘of 
our country will continue -to 
walk a Constitutional line. We 
will get back on that line de- 
spite McCarthy.” 

And then, with a smile tha: 
carried Jess humor than em 
barrassment, he reminded. m 
that he was from the state o! 
Jenner, which is something like 
Purgatory, I suppose, and he 
suggested that I omit his name 
or identity. I understood, | 
said, and he was ‘ilent’ as we 
walked into the Garden. 


sought improvements ‘on holiday 
pay, overtime, seniority on rehir- 
ing, incentives and other provi- 
sions. ig 
But most significant was. the 
shelving of the Guaranteed An- 
nual Wage (really secon grid 
unemployment 
for which the union ounliiod i 
pressure campaign. It seems doubt- 
ful if vitality can be put into the 
annual demand for some time to 
come. 
* 
THE LAST-MINUTE | settle- 
ment in steel and the fact that the 
union had to threaten a strike to 


Based on|J. McDonald struck up with Ben- 
made for | jamin Fairless. Their joint tour of 


in ‘effect, 


get it hardly justifies the claim 
made for the close friendship David 


steel plants was hailed as a sign of 
a “new era” in labor relations. In 
terms of the pay envelope it gave 
the workers no more than else- 


where. 


‘Dave Beck of the Teamsters en- 


__ The question now is what affect 


coal. A substantial section of . the 
coal industry is captive mines 
owned by the steel companies. The: 
United Mine Workers feeling the 
pressure of employers who are util- 
izing the industry’s crisis. against 
the union has not reopened its 
contract. McDonald, Lewis and 


tered into a mutual-aid alliance 
recently. 


.(|Congressmen in strong 
‘At the 


.| between Celler a 


Brownell Bills 


(Continued from Page 6) 


ing wenn 
e Graham committee. hearin 
Rep. Emanuel Celler (D.—N. Y.) 


are—union busting measures. 

‘And there was quite a hassle 
Rep. Walter 
(D.-Pa) on the one hand and Rep. 


mony from Brownell only in a 
‘secret session. Graham was de- 
termined that the public 


ds af Celles and: Walter: for 


\ yes... many a man has 


has exposed the bills for what they |’ 


Graham on the - when the| 
chairman: csimpecad talc testi- 


be barred/ 
when. Brownell testified. and he} 
banged his gavel to overrule the} 


| 


2 
peblic, hearing, tes 3 Lo 


‘ : »} ’ 
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EX-HEAVYWEIGHT champion Ezzard Cha 
bruising but unsuccessful try to take the crown back from the hard 
thumping Rocky Marciano, tells the Worker he thinks he can go all 
the way next time, and scoffs at the “jinx” which says no ex-heavy 
champ ever regained the title. “There’s always a first time,” he says. 
Rocky says he’s willing—Charles is the only fighter of stature around 
who figures to have a chance against the Rock. It'll cdme off in 


September, probably in New York again. 


— 
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By LESTER RODNEY | 


Vacation Time ' 

A HOT JUNE for June, wasn’t it? And when we write about 
hot from down on East 12th Street in little did Manhattan, friends 
and readers of other areas, we are writing about HOT. Cement hot. 
No-grass and no-breeze hot. For a night's sleep in mid-summer ['ll 
take mid-Bougainville near the equator over mid-Manhattan near 
Broadway, and I've seen both places. 

The end of June and the coming of July also means vacation 
time ahead for most of us. Of course, these are what they call troubled 
tirnes, and Eisenhower prosperity is starting to pinch. But a working 
man and a working woman still need that chance to take a deep 
breath, relax, stretch and maybe play a bit for a couple of weeks. 
A lot of good trade union sweat and fight went into‘the winning of 
vacations with pay. | 

Vacation means different things to different people. The big 
Sunday papers beckon you to Bermuda and the other beautiful places 


in the Carribean. The travel supplements are pretty to look at even 
if you haven't got the dough. 

The ordinary working citizen may do a little traveling around 
his immense country if he has a car, may get in some fishing or hunt- 
ing, may visit his cousin in Massachusetts or Virginia, may take in 
one of the summer resorts or maybe just stay home and not work, 
helping take care of the kid or kids, waking up late, going to the 
park or beach with ‘the family. .. . : 

By inclination and growingly exaggerated day dreams of 
athletic glories, I'm a summer resort man myself, when it ‘is feasi le. 
That’s my first choice. You can have your hunting and fishing. Ah 
made his re ~ at elusive sports stardom 

a bumpy and hi ass covered field of a summer vacation camp. 
peat canael sa nae more spectacular than a charley horse 


an da new respect for Peewee Reese. wae 
We're a sports loving land, but a lot of people past the age of 
street games find their athletic life increasingly confined to listening 


to Russ Hodges and Mel Allen on the radio. 
e 

YOU TAKE THIS sports loving guy. who has been without 
sports for a year and turn him loose in a summer resort on his vaca- 
tion and he usually tries to pack the whole year's athletic into his 
one or two weeks. For one reason or another, women seem more. 
sensible about it, no matter how much they like sports. ‘Someone 
it’s the men you see limping and grdaning into the dining room after 
an overdose of sports. Or else the men just make more noise about 


it. 

After breakfast that first morming of vacation.. After all the 
vague business of gyms and indoor pools and bicycle riding and 
bowling and hikes that he never really got around to in the city, 
here staring him in the face with the sun shining and a green covered 
mountain in the background is a laké or pool, a tennis court, soft- 
ball diamond, handball court, hiking trails, and plenty of time. (Hey, 
what’s wrong with that left leg of mine? That never 
I used to go from first to third!) . 

Ah, but it’s fun. Summer camp games brim over with good 
spirit, with games played in good fellowship, for the sake of games 


‘ 


and exercise, and how can you beat that? One inning of participation, . 
even with a fumble and a wild throw, is 


worth a hundred’ games 
seen from the big league grandstands. ete 
5 Not : that the 


5 
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happened when 


all their players: would run, out 


-every feeble infield tap as des- 


| fummer resort ball games are lacking, in competi. ld 
spirity Noy sir. L know # couple of ig. league mansgers whe wish 


perately aS some simmer vaca- 
tioners. who play five games a 
year. * e | 
I remember one game in a 
resort where the first baseman 
on my team, which was winning 
bya goodly score, scooped up a_ 
grounder wide of the bag and 
desperately raced over. A col- 
lision with the heavy set batter 
steaming down the line was in- 
evitabe as they aproached the 
bag at right angles to each other, 
but our man never flinched, col- 
liding with Mr. Heavy and al- 
most breaking his shoulder in 
two. He made the unimportant — 
putout and the camp doctor put 
heat on his shoulder. The same 
guy would probably offer the 
that Whitey Lockman, 
ten years his junior, was a darn 
fool for risking injury doing the 
same thing at the Polo Grounds 
for his professional salary. But 
out on the old battlefield himself 


glorying in actually: playing he 
instinctively gave it all he had. . 

Everybody ‘tries to look classy | 
and big leaguish. Form is the 
word, There's always one out- 
fielder who shouts “Shift over” 
when a lefthanded batter comes 
up (even if it is a 12-year-old 
playing his first game of softball). 
Shortstop ambles over for a 
ground ball and stoops in grace- | 
ful fluid motion ala Carresquel 
as the ball goes serenely on its 
unmolested way through his legs. 
Outfielders make the most pic- 
turesque leaping muffs you ever — 
saw. With the DiMaggio form. | 

. | 

AROUND the ever sad_end of 
vacation, the batting eye is get- 
ting a little sharper. Over on the . 
tennis court the old backhand is 
beginning to go over the net 
nicely. The ping pong rallies are 
longer, and you can swim a little * . 
longer without getting winded. 
You're starting to wham. back 
the low handball serves that skim- 
med off the tips of your left 
fingers the first day. You can 
really pound that hiking trail by _ 
day and still feel like dancing a 
bit after supper by night. You 
feel kind. of clear eyed, relaxed, 
full of sunshine and energy. Feel 
en you go home. And that’s 
it till néxt year, you thwarted 
athlete you. 
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~ all my life, 50-odd years. I was here 
before the Communist .Party was} teachers, 
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Hails Fight — 
Against Jimcrow- 
Dear Friend: © >> | 

I cannot a with those who 
speak about Supreme Court 
ruling (against jimcrow schools) as 
a blow to the. Communist Party’s 


propagandas» + > . 
I am a Negro who has lived here 


ever heard of, and also since its 
arrival, with ‘its -program on the 
Negro. | 

I con st'll remember the old days 


| oe 
| LL TED MW teat eee at 
down in Georgia when we Negro 
kids had almost three months school 
a year, lasting from January. uatil 
Easter. | 
I can also remember how we had 


to walk 0 and 12 ‘miles to get 
to the nearest. school house. We 


would have to leave home just after} 


sunrise in order to get to the school 
by eight o'clock. The _ teachers 
would turn out the children at 3 
.m., and we would hurry those 
ong miles, trying to get home be- 
fore sundown in order to do our 
work, such as getting the cows in. 

Sixth and seven cha 
dren were considered hi 
students in those schools in those 
days, and our parents had to buy 
all our school books. . . . 


e 
‘ 
», 
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The Communist Party was the 
first to my own hearing to demand 
the right of equal education for the 
Négro people, along with free text 
books,’ het lunches, free school 
buses, -equal 

the right to vote and serve 
on juries. hae 

In those early: days, we Negroes 
could not see how the dem of 
‘the Commimist Party could ever be 
realized here without an army of 
soldiers stationed all around. 

But I for‘one am glad I have 
lived to see many of these demands 
come into being, and that the Com- 
munists are still here in these strug- 
gles. So when J hear thése “lead- 
ers’ use the words about our Amer- 


-fican way of life, I wonder who 


they are referring to. Surely, they 
are not talking: about the life that 
we have had, and many of us are 
still living here in the South until 
this day. ... : 

I see this day as a new day in 
the life of the Negro people in the 
South. And there is a host of us 
here all around, who believe that 
this.is due to a great degree to what 
the Communists did along with 
others who were in this fight for 
Negro rights. ese 

The will to Struggle here in the 
South is showing itself in this up- 
surge in the right-to-vote move- 
ment and also this school fight for 
‘the Negra people. — | 

Therefore this is not just another 
paper ruling of the Supreme Court. 
The NAACP should become an or- 
ganization in the South with a 
membership of millions, organized 
in active units and branches on 
the big landlord's farms in the coun- 
tryside. These are some of the 
things I see will be possible now. 


In 1981 when the nine Negro 


R. H. CG. 


~~ . 


Your Health 


By Federated Press 
HIGH BLOOD pressure is a 
fairly common disorder, but most 
people know little about it or 
the cardiovascular system with 
which it is linked. 
Cardiovascular is the term ap- 
a to the distribution system 
or providing the body's tissues . 
with a constant supply of blood 
without which they cannot live: 
The heart, a hollow, muscular 
structure, by alternately con- 
tracting and relaxing, pumps the 
blood through a profuse net- 
work of arteries, veins and capil- 
laries. These vessels have a total 
length of about 12,000 miles. 


Disorders which attack this 
blood distribution system at one 
point or another now cause more 
than 750,000 deaths. each year 
in the United States. The under- 
lying causes: are still unknown— 
the disorders responsible for the 
most prevalent forms of cardio- 
vascular disease—rheumatic fev- 
er, high blood pressure and hard- 
ening of the arteries. But the 
American Heart Association - re- 
ports steady progress in the cam- 
paign to beat these diseases. 

Hypertension, in which there 
is a chronic elevation of blood 
_ pressure, results from an abnor- 
mal, widespread constriction of 
the arteries, the smallest of the 
arteries, situated at the extremity 
of the vascular system. Narrow- 
ing of their calibre heightens-ze- 
sistance to blood flow, raising 
pressure throughout the arteries. 
If this elevated pressure persists, 
it frequently initiates pro 


which damagé the heart, brain 


or kidneys by interfering with 
their blopd supply, ,, Ne a wiew 


ready been discovered through 
research, high blood pressure is 
now generally regarded as hav- 
ing not one but many functional 
causes. Several different factors 
may play a causal role in a single 
case, with one of them predom- 
inate. 
The patient's emotional life, 
the activities of his nervous sys- 
tem and changes in his body's 
chemistry may all, in varying de- 
gree, contribute to the chronic 
elevation of his blood pressure. 
t 

ONE AIM of research is to find 
more accurate, selective diagnos- 
tic methods.to help the physician 
determine which of many possi- 


ble causes is predominant in a 
given case and to choose the 
proper therapy. 
_ Although final answers to what 
causes high blood pressure have 
not yet been found knowledge al- 
ready gained to extensive re- 
search made it possible to 
devise effective methods of treat- 
ment through surgery or drugs. 

The constriction of the arter- 
ioles c:;, often be relieved, and 
blood }essure teduced, throu 
surgica| interference with the 
sympatl«tic nervous tem. A 
similar rsu)t can be achieved by* 
drugs which set up a chemical 
blockade of these nerve path- 
ways. Or jt can be brought about 
through the use of other drugs 
Ww neutralize blood-borne 
c substances acting with. 
constrictive force directly on the 
arterioles. , 

In these and in other ways, 
including restriction of sodium in 


the diet, many cases of high | 


blood pressure can now ‘ec 
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y to the Negro 
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Advice for. 
Mrs. Pavio _ 
WINSTON-SALEM, ‘NN .C. 


I have just read about # Mrs. 
Hattie May-Pavio, of Rye, N. Y., 
_@ Correspondent of the’ Brooklyn 


~ 


‘Eagle, who spoke at a meeting of - 
) Winston Seles yroneage. De 


She is the founder of a group call- 


C ed “Women for Union of the 


Free,” which boasts 12 chapters 
in the U. S. and one in Europe. 
She spoke about “The Iron Cur- 
tain, Can It Be Lifted?” 

Mrs. Pavlo said in her spéech 
here that a mother shouldn't 
mind if her son dies in Indo- 
china for -France. because he is 
dying for “the free world.” Just 
how. can oné fight and die to 
keep slavery and colonialism alive 
in Indochina and call this fight- 
‘ing and dying for “freedom”? 

Mrs. Pavlo is a native of At- 
lanta, Ga. I would like to ask 
since she uses such a noble title 
for her organization-and. 
so much for “freedom” just what 
has she.and the Women. for Union 
of the Free don® to set Mrs. In- 
gram free. If these women and 
Mrs. Pavlo are interested in real 
freedom she would go to Georgia 
and tell Gov. Talmadge to let 
Mrs. Ingram be dree. She wauld 
go to Indochina and tell the 
French imperialists to go back 
to France and leave Asia free 
for the peoples of Asia. 

A SOUTHERN WORKER. 


a HO 
—— 
ae 


- JERSEY CITY. 
Dear Editor: ~~ 


Arrived heat alas from Texas 
high and 


ed, under system of capital- 
ism. I enjoy yqyr paper tremen- 
dously. I plan to attend the Jef- 
ferson School of Social Science 
when financially able. 


News of France 
| - BROOKLYN. 
Dear Editor: : 
I would very much appreciate 
if the Worker would print an ar- 
ticle.on France. What role is the 
Communist Party playing at pres- 
ent? Has the party y de- 
teriorated as the Times and other 
papers would, wish us to believe. 
My sincerest gratitude for a 
remarkable little paper. 
B. L. 
Editor's Note: We will, shortly. 
And thanks. 


Send These Kids 
To Summer Camp 


WITH SCHOOL. closing-time 
here again, and children looking 
for long happy days of playing in 
the sunshine, parents are some of 
the busiest people in town trying 
to plan for their youngsters’ sum- 
mer vaction. 

For the luckiest children it 
means getting ready for camp, or 
for trips to the country, For many 


others, it means the prospect of 
family outings to the beaches and 


parks, with long hours out-of- 
doors. 


By JO LYNNE 
By Federated Press 


EASY PICNICS 

PLANNING a Fourth of July 
picnic? Why not treat the family 
to a real Sunday diner picnic 
which will be easy both in the 
preparation and the cleanup 
afterwards, By taking advantage 
of the paper and tic acces- 
sories on the market now, usin 
aluminum foil for packing and 
cooking, it is possible to have a 
picnic with no dishwashing ex- 
cept. the vacuum bottle for bev- 
erage that you bring home any- 
way. 

In addition to paper plates 
and cups there are plastic 


and forks that are so 
aie ou can throw them 
awa 
good, 


er use. And here is a 

hearty picnic dinner that 
should be popular with the 
whole family: 


Fried chicken, scalloped po- 
tatoes, a large selection of raw 


~ vegetables to eat with the fin- 


gers—celery, carrots, green pep- 
per rings, tomato wedges, ¢u- 
-cumber fingers, green onions— 
plus rolls, buttered before leav- 
es home, a good home-made 

e complete the menu. 

Wrap the fried chicken loose- 
ly in alumi foil, leaving the 
top of the —- open. Cover 
with paper toweling or a clean 
dish towel. The chicken will 
‘steam if wrap it tightly 
while hot will stay crisp if 
loosely packed. It will cool, of 
course, but is just as good that 


firm cardboard box. Cover with 
foil and wrap in several layers 
of per. The cake can be 
carried same way but with- 
out the newspaper wrapping to 
keep it hot. 

Of course you know that any 
meat or salad mixture not pack- 
ed in ice should be eaten within 
four hours of cooking, so try to 
plan to avoid leftovers and eat 
the picinic meal soon after prep- 


aration. 
PICNIC CAKE 


This easy, delicious picnic 
cake is baked with a- topping 
and needs no frosting. : 

% cup butter or margarine 


8 tsp. baking powder 


1 cup milk 
12 marshmallows, cut in half 


hot, 


¥z cup light brown sugar 
Cream shortening and sugar 
together, beat in eggs. Sift dry. 
ingredients together and stir in — 
alternately with milk, adding 
vanilla. Line a 9-inch square: 
pan with foil, grease foil and 
pour in cake batter. Arrange 
marshmallows on: top, rounded 
sides up and sprinkle the sugar 
and nuts over top. Bake at 350 
degrees. for 50 minutes. 
MILDEW PRECAUTIONS . 
Get ready to prevent mildew 
damage. in your home before the 
umid weather sets in. 


p poor 
lated and poorly lighted 
They w on anythi 
which they can : 
linen, silk, wool, paper, wood, © 
leather—often getting a start on 
dust or other foil. They decay 
wood and discolor fabrics and 
leather. If left to grow, they may ~- 
eat into fabrics, rot and ruin 
them. . 

Make sure that clothes or 
other articles cre clean and dry 
when stored for the summer and 
put in a clean, dry place. 
Though the basement may seem 
dry, it’s hazardous for summer 
storage because of condensation 
in mu weather. Automatic 
dehumidifying appliances are 
being widely used today, espe- 
cially’ in basements. Electric — 
fans, chemicals. that absorb 
moisture and keeping an electric 
bulb burning in small clothes _ 
closets are also helpful against — 
mildew. , 


ture of denat 
water and d 


children of a labor leader who stood _ 
men ey in defense of working 


|scribed some family situations they 


. At this time of the year, a busy . | ' 
foster-parent is also making plans “These children are political vic- 


for those children whose mothers|tims,” said a committee represen- 


or fathers are victims of unjust|tative. “By helping all of them, we 
jail sentences. It is the Political show that we are one with their 


is working on behalf of children|?°W suffer’ so that all of us can 
whose. parents are involved in have a better future. 
Smith Act or Taft-Hartley trials,| FUNDS raised in the summer ap- 
and racist frame-up cases. are uséd in various ways. 
APPEALING for funds to aid|Some children are sent to camps; 
these chidren spend a. somewhat|badly needed food and clothing is 
happier summer than they wouldjsent to others; younger ‘children 
otherwise, the committee de-jare placed in nurseries where others. 


find. | work. 
“There is Larry, ‘whose father} Beyond the summer season, the 
was executed in a rape frame-up|committee maintains close personal 
. ., a brother and sister separated contact with the political 

from each other .and in different/themselves and their families— 
because their parents are botlr im-;meeting many needs arid taking : 
prisoned ... . the Ingram children/part in all activities for amnesty. 
whose mother serves life in a} Those who wish to help a child 


jail - 


-tfended-her-honor:s vv and the 


supremacist. was killed as she: de-/¢ommittee at 6 East 17 St., New 
of York: 8, Ne Ya: 


\ 


Prisoners Relief Committee which|Valiant ‘parents who’ fought, and_. 


this assistance in order to , 


a happy summer can reach the . b 
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PEURIFOY, UNCROWNED KING 


| th 


(Continued from Page 4) 
arrests and murders against the 
Marxists of Guatemala whom the 
people have elected to their unions 
and to their. parliament. 

There were four Communists! - 
elected .to the parliament. 


FEW AMERICANS KNOW that 
United Fruit—which seeks to yet 
back in Guatemala its monopoly 
of the railroads, the large lands, 
the utilities, ‘and its special tax 
deals with the old corrupt regimes, 
has powerful agents in the highest 
U. S. government circles, Among’ 
these are Robert Cutler (adviser 
to Eisenhower), Secretary of Com- “| 
merce Weeks, and others of the 
“Boston banking group.” They are’ 
connected to United Fruit through 
banks. “ | 

BUT THERE IS the other side. 
This brutal overthrow of Guate- 
malan democracy aroused up and 
down Latin America an uuprece- 
dented solidarity of all classes and 


parties denouncing “the Washing- 
ton ‘war” against a sister Latin 
American _ state. 
oo was strong even before the 


mea a ts were installed. 


+ gig’ 
NO viceqnian New York Post 
writer, Max Lerner, who supported 
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‘ica will believe that the United 


‘er than decrease.” 


This universal have had airplanes without our 
(June 30.) 


e invasion wrote gloomily: 
“While the result is good, the 
means have been hurtful to the 
United States and its prestige eee 
- «+ most people in Latin Amer- 


States was involved up to the hilt 
in the last ten days of im 
Guatemala. They will take the 
defeat or shout and the Commu- 
nists as more evidence of Ameri- 
can power--and intervention. The 
fear and hatred of the United]: 
States, so widespread through’ 
Latin America, will increase rath-| 
(New York! _ 


‘Post, June 30.) 

The New York Mirror (Hearst): 
“The State Department will not 
admit that it played a role in this 
counter-revolution, and the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency (secret 
service headed by Allen Dulles, 
John Foster's brother) never admits ' 
anything. But no one in Central 
America. or Europe will accept 
these denials as true ... it is 
beyond doubt that the counter- 
‘revolutionary regime could not 


connivance, if ‘not assistance.” 


Washington's cover-up of “Rus. 
sian imperialism in Guatemala” 
fooled proctically no one outside 
the United States. Will we Ameri- 
cans allow ourselves to be less 
knowing? W']l we let our name be 
used to strangle democracies 
which dare to defy Big Business 
control over their countries? If 
we do, we strengthen the same 
democracy-hating forces: against 
us walincai at home. 


(Continued from Page 6) 
Dr. Clark asked: 

“Could the Board of Education 
with a positive attitude towards 
integration put into effect a more 
enlightened zoning system for 


schools — particularly in “fringe” 


areas?” 
Another phase of New York City; 
school discrimination is underway 


) 


Teachers’ Union. A partial report 
on findings thus far in New York 
Teacher News, is based on findings 


_|from 160 schools. 


The figures show a slight in- 
crease in the number of Negro 
teachers during the last three years. 
Negro teachers, however, it shows, 
seem to be concentrated in a few 
schools, ..with four Brooklyn 
schools, employing 90 percent of, 
all the Negro teac in that bor- 
ough. Another statistic was the) 
number of substitutes as compared | 
with regular teachers—with 15% | 
‘of the total white teaching staff! 
lin that category, but 45% of 
Negro teachers. 


HOUSING 


(Continued from Page 2) 


tually no public housing, the only 
real means of helping tenants .and 
warding off the construction 


wolves. 


Below is a partial listing‘ of 


projects affected in New York 
State with the money put a7 by 
the promoters and the windialls 
they got. In each of these places, 
»itenants are paying higher rents 
as a result. 

Investment Windfall 

$ 3,000 $1,371,400 
Kew Gardens Apt. Inc. 12,000 336,455 


Kew Gardens 
Hills Inc. 4,000 


Parkway Manor 
Inc., Flushing 


$82,900 


Glen Oaks Village, 
Bellerose 

Beach Haven Apts. 
Inc., Brooklyn 

Rego Park Apts. Inc., 
Elmhurst 


4,324,700 


249,000 4,047,900 


2,000 2,015,400 


Kingsway Development 
Inc., Brooklyn 

Arrowhead Gardens 
Development Corp., 
Fiushing 

Ed. Donner Gardens 
Inc., Jackson Heights 1,000 

Cathedral Gardens, 
Hempstead 1,000 


Kingsway Gardens, 
Brooklyn 


Bayshore Gardens, 
Belie Harbor 


Alley Park Housing 
Corp; Tith Road 


Realty Corp., Bayside 6, 000 
Iriquois Apts. Inc., 
2,000 


Hollis 


1,008 171,300 


91,306 
10,500 


559,000 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ernment, through Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, had 


its dupteacine at the Indian 
leader's ition favoring the 
seating of Peking in the United 
Nations and ay refusal of In- 
‘dia to join in a military bloc hos- 
tile to New China. 


It was the trend of the Bri- 
tish toward the Indian position 
and away from the U.S. policy 


fostering war tensions which 
prompted President Eisenhower 
to invite Churchill and his for- 
eign minister, Anthony Eden, 
to Washington last weekend. 
Churchill's remarks quoted 
above, which were delivered at 
a. newsmens luncheon at ‘the 
Statler Hotel, revealed how 
wide the gap between official 
British and U.S. positions re- 


| mains after the weekend talks. 


This is the significant fact, de- 
spite the almost meaningless 
400-word statement issued by 
Churchill and Eisenhower at 
the conclusion of their talks. 


IN THAT STATEMENT 
Churchill agreed to “press for- 
ward” with ied for “collective 
defense” of Southeast Asia, 
whether or not the pending talks 
between the French and the 

| "Vietmniah: sobleve:‘a ‘soltlement 
of the fighting in Indochina. 
| This was a face-saver for Dulles 
whose major objective at the 
moment is the creation of a 
| Southeast Asian “anti-Commu- 
nist alliance. 

But even the Washington po- 
liticos were not claiming too 
much for this concession.. In 
their minds there was the mem- 
ory of Eden Parlia- 
ment on the eve of his depar- 
ture for the U. S. and calling for 
a “Locarno-type” agreement in 
the Far East, in which People’s 
China would be a- part and 
which would rely on ALL the 
Asian powers to combat aggres- 
sion. indication 


e was no i 
that Churchill had _ retreated 
from the Locarno proposal and 
in his remarks to the newsmen 
there was, on the contrary, ev- 

| idence that he was sticking to it. 
And even more positive.was the 

implicit _ acknowledgement _ that 
x00 peace in Indochina as a result :of | 
™ |tbe French-Vietminh talks, loomed | « 
on the horizon and that the Dulles 
war plot for that little country ‘was 
‘severely jolted. A 


FOR AMERICANS, however, 
there was a grim overtone in the 
apparent agreement of Churchill 
and Eisenhower to push forward 
in the rearming of Western Ger- 
many. . 
| According to the communique of 
‘the two leaders this was couched 
in language which suggested that} 
Britain and the U. S. recast Bam 
ful that by pressure on France, 
that country’s new premier, Pierre 
Mendes-France, can be persuaded 


000 |to secure ratification of the Bonn 


already impressed’ upon Nebra a9 


of fomenting Indochina war and ° 


~ [many anvil of French action, 


a development which -would cre- 
ate new threats to peace in the 
heart of Europe. 

One turns from the Churchill- 
Eisenhower | communique to the 
joint ‘statement on Nehru and 
Chou with sheer enjoyment. For it 
has clearly welded two great na- 
tions comprising almost half the 
28 igre of the globe into a 
orce ir notary joss or La yo 
tion o roughout — that 
great half world. The principles 
which should guide relations be- 
tween any two countries, they said, 
are: 

“First, mutual respect for each 
other's territorial integrity and 
sovereignty. 

“Secondly, nona ggression. 

“Thirdly, noninterference 
each other's internal affairs. 


“F — equality and mutual 
benefit, and 
“Fifthly, peaceful didzbhencs,” 


And the prime- ministers went 
to the essence of the matter of 
peaceful co-existence in their ob- 
servation that: 

. different social and politi- 
oe ‘systems exist in various 
of Asia and the world. If, 
ever, the above mentioned pel 
ciples are accepted and acted up- 
on, and there is no interference by 
any one country with another, 
these differences should not come 
in the way of peace or create con- 


flicts.” 

“In particular,” the two prime 
ministers added, they “ho that 
these principles would be applied 
to the solution of problems in In- 
dochina, where a political settle- 
ment should aim at the creation 
of free, democratic unified. and in- 
dependent states which should not: 
be used for aggressive purposes or 
be subjected to foreign interven- 
tion.” 

THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 
talks on Indochina. are expected 
to resume July 12 with the French 
committed to the - principle of .a 
political settlernent as co-equal in 
importance with a cease-fire. . In- 
formed opinion says the agreement 
likely to‘be reached includes -the 
“neutralization” of Laos and Cam- 
bodia and the unification of Viet- 
nam with the government of that 
state to be determined in an all- 
Vietnam election, followed by the 
withdrawal of foreign (French) 


| 


troops. 
Back in Washington, ~Dulles, 


watching the fading of his hopes 


of using the Indochina war as the - 
instrument for continued tensions 
in the Far East, was turning with 
increased zeal toward Europe 
where he counts on using Ger- 
many to rekindle war fires now 
being quenched by the will for 
peace of the. peoples of the world 
and in the first place, of Asia. 
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_ R*™: Katharine St. George, house et 2 Gracie Square, in’ Man-,every stripe.” This was widely in- 

| the Congresswoman from hattan—and she manages to find terpreted as_a pledge to get rid 
alee ier ced time for the Newburgh ‘Saddle and|of all local Republicans who op- 

uhonaires OW — 4UX€CO! Bridle Club, and the American As-| posed Fish. x a 

Park, N. Y,—has introduced the’ sociation of Horse Shows. Once in Congress, she promptly 
bill McCarthy has wanted for} Even before her own career in|launched a campaign that seemec 
yeas .. . a law to set up a censor, Congress, which dates from 1947,/distinctly Fish-y ... an a on 
in Washington with power to dic-|she had strong ties with one of|State Department officials who ap- 
tate which papers, ttl maga-|labor's most dangerous. enemies,| pointed ‘as labor attache a son-in- 
zines and movies the American peo-| Hamilton Fish. This anti-Semitic|/law of Sidney Hillman, CIO found- 
red-hunter led the pro-fascist out-|er who had long been a favorite 
target of Fish. ; 


ple can see. r led the 
Her bill, HR 9317, requires noth-| fit, America First, in the ‘30s, and 


ing as old-fashioned as proof. All|is currently a chief organizer of the 
the Postmaster General needs is|new fascist party, Pro-America, be-| DURING the eight years since 
“reasonable grounds” to declare any| ing formed in Chicago. then, she has piled up an anti-labor, 
publication’ “subversive,” and, then When Fish ran for Congress|anti-people voting record that goes 
suspend its publishers’ mailing/from her district in 1942, Mrs. St.|straight down the line. She voted 
rights “forthwith and without prior|George ‘was chairman of the Re-/to ; ' 

notice.” ; publican county campaign commit-| —End price control and weaken 
Since Mrs. St. George has done|tee for his reelection. rent control, 

all this in the name of Americanism,,) IN THE ‘44 comnpalgn, when| -—Slash funds for public hous- 
and has already listed some two|Dewey was running for Congress) ing and public power, 

dozen newspapers to get the axe, and Fish for Congress, she again} —Put across the Taft-Hartley law}. 
it’s logical to ask: headed the county Republican com-/to cripple ynions, _. 

* mittee. Midway in the campaign) ‘ —Override Truman’s veto of the 

Fish injected racism into the cam-| McCarran Act, ; 
paign, endangering Dewey's vote. 


PRESS 


WULSERVE TE LITLE PERLE ” 


TVA Deal Is.$140 Million 
Bonus for the Power Trust 


By JOHN B. STONE |AEC to shop rougd among private 
WASHINGTON. power barons for an additional 600,- 
000 kilowatts of capacity. This AEC 


WHO IS this woman? How did 


she get to Congress? What's her 


idea of “Americanism?” - Within weeks vitey + sem commit-} steal. 
Katherine Price: Collier St.| tee in the district followed Dewey's} Just last week she lined up with 


George is a fair sample of the Hud-jJead and repudiated Fish .. . all}a minority on the House Committee 
son Riyer aristocracy. Born wealthy,|but the one headed by Mrs. St./on Post Office and Civil Service to 
educated abroad, she married|George. § - denounce a seven-percent raise for 
George St. George, whose grand-| Fish lost, that year, and in 1946,/a half-million postal workers. 
father was president of the First|Mrs. St. George entered the cam-; But even this record pales be- 
National‘ Bank of New York, and paign herself. ; fore her latest effort to overthrow 
who now is the director of several]: In a mock contest in the Repub-/the Fisst Amendment and estab- 
banks and vice-president of Em-|lican primaries, Fish opposed _her./lish a Lord High Executioner of the 
pire Trust Co. She won the nomination—and Fish's} press. 

She is vice-president and treas-|support. Rumors that she was} Already, protests against the St. did. The capacity was needed in 
oe =o — ho rig : og mt pe hentia ea’ — oe hd CIO N from hes ate June 22 Estes Kefauver (D- ~ hio and Kentucky but the private 
coal brokerage firm, the ot. George|she was tor 0 Nsuc a formal Washington Fost, ews, Edi- ‘barons had ideas of their own, — 
Coal Co., ns 2 Wall St. . denial, but campaigned on the Tenn) spelled out a complicated 


tor and Publisher, the Detroit Free problem in simple terms and came Sure, they said, for a handsome 
fee, they would produce power for 


the government, But it would not 
3 ae e — neve to be 
f th tentat of ivat : or . So e AEC an Mi 

to etna of rts Zw Sh Us an Soothes Com 


railroad through the federal gov- panies worked out a deal. The pow; 
ernment a $140 million subsidy to; © barons would build a huge new 


—Put over the Tidelands Oil] 


oe 


The St. Georges aren’t limited to| promise “to rid the (Republican)|Press, fromthe Furriers Joint up with this conclusion—because 
Tuxedo Park—they have a town 


Chekhov's Creed of Beauty 


he hates the Tennessee Valley Au- 


Party of subversive elements of Board. 
thority and because of his fondness 


Muscle Man 


(Continued from Page 3) 


tent—and it could sometimes have 
-been: made into a big novel— 


(Continued: from page 8) 
continued to grow. His mature 
prose works reached a high de- 
gree of perfection ang, in the 
words of Gorki, he had become 
incomparable as a stylist. Leon 
Talstoy, who loved Chekhov both 


as a writer and as a man, called 
him “The Pushkin of prose.” 

Chekhov's art attracts.you by 
its profound truth and its so- 
briety. Brevity was his favorite 
precept. He called it “the sister 
of talent” and said that the art 
of writing consists in being able 
to strike out bad writing. 

a 

HIS STORIES are without ar- 
tifice and are rich in content. 
But no matter how rich the con- 


Chekhov compressed it into a 
short story, creating striking char- 
acters and psychological types. 
His language is simple and amaz- 
ingly precjse. | 

Yet the breadth of its descrip- 
tion of various aspects of Rus- 
sian life and of representative 
types of the different social class- 
es and orders in Russia at the end 
of the 19th Century and the be- 
Binning of the 20th makes Chek- 

ovs art truly epic. His short 
stories are both truthful chroni- 
cles of Russian society on the eve 
of the first revolution and a 
great humanist’s poetic dream of 
the future. 

Chekhov's dramatic art repre- 
sented a new stage in “the de- 
velopment of the Russian and 
world theatre. He brought to it 
new and fresh idea, scenic situa- 
tions and action. He created a 
new type of drama—tlie lyrical 
comaedy—and made a t con- 
tribution to the study. of realist’ 


| comedy, unique of their kind. 


In 1896 he wrote “The Sea- 
gull,” staged two years later by 
the Art Theatre, which first per- 
formed Chekhov's remarkable 
plays. “The Seagull” was a real 
revolution in the theatre. 

i In “Three Sisters,” “The Sea- 
gull” and his last play, “The 
Cherry waaowgn Sey — ex- 
pressed t faith in com- 
ing meuetiie which will pi 
intto life the desire to create an 

will set itself noble aims: respect 


for man, happiness and beauty.“ 


This poetic hope envelopes Nina 
Zarietchnaia, Ania, the student 
Trofimov and others of his char- 
acters. Chekhov's last short 
stories and his many. letters to 
his family and friends are full of 


shining thoughts on the great™ 


transformations to come. . 

' The writer, unfortunately, did 
not live to see that time. The last 
three or four years of his life 
were a painful and desperate 
battle against death which, both 
as a sick man and as a doctor, he 
felt to be near. = 

_ He died in Badenweiler, Ger- 
many, on Jan, 17, 1904 (new 
style) in the presence of his wife, 
Olga Leonard®vna Kipper-Chek- 
hovna, the great Russian actress. 


i His ashes were transported to 


Russia and buried in the ceme- 
tery of the Novo-Dievitchy con- 
vent in Moscow. 

' Chekhov's aesthetic influence 
on Russian and world literature 
is Very great; there is not a single 
modern writer who is not affect- 


_ed by it. Bernard Shaw said; “In 


the Pleiad of great European 
dramatists contemporary with Ib- 
sen, Chekhov is a star of, the 
first magnitude. He ranks along- 
side Tolstoy and Turgeniev.” 


roduction and acting. His plays 
ve the same intimate quality- 
as his short stories, the same sim- 
plicity, the sare ‘subtle finesse 
in presentation, and the same 


| wag less open show of 


ropean interference. In 1914 U.S. 
Marines landed to “supervise” elec- 
tions. Two years later the country 
was under military occupation by 
the Navy, with the Dominican gov- 


jernment and laws suspended and 


the president in exile. 

A revolutionary movement in 
Haiti in 1915 was another pretext 
for landing U, S. Marines to “re- 
store order.. They stayed long 
enough to supervise elections held 
under American guns, and to force 
the signing of a treaty placing the 
management of finances and of the 
police under U. S. authority. To 


the protests of the Haitians and 
alarmed American citizens, the 
pious answer was given by the 
State Department: “The United 
States has no purpose of a sion 
and is entirely disinterested .. . 
but the troops remained 20 years. 


* 


NICARAGUA and Honduras, the 
main bases from which the. pres- 


launched, haye long been Ameri- 
can puppet states. 


again in 1925. 


1933, but left behind an armed Na- 
tional Guard, whose leader wa: 
was Gen. Somoza, now president of 


Nicaragua. . 
In 1919 there was U. S. inter- 


and 1925. 


orces, 
there was confinued interference in 
Latin America~includin 


11939-35 when the U. S: 


the struggle by abetting both 


‘te ;ddictator Vargas ‘when he 


power once and forever. 


ent invasion of Guatemala was/TVA private power deal ordered 


January Eisenhower instructed the 


the private power trust. 


Mind you, this is the adminis-|#°™°S$ the Mississippi from Mem- 


tration which said it couldn’t afford|Phis. They would sell the power 
to cut taxes for low income fam-|8¢nerated by this plant, not to AEC, 
ilies because of the need to “balance|>ut to TVA. TVA could use the 
the budget.” It seems balancing the| POW for the Memphis area which 


budget mes a relatively minor 
objective when it is possible by} ¥& 600,000 kilowatts of its own 
mment edict to add more milj-| Power to the AEC facilities. ~ 
Sa 


to the already well-heeled : : 
bank accoun's of the power boys.| THIS would give private power 
Kefauver pointed out much more! an entering wedge to wreck TVA, 
than $140 million is at stake. The|The private power would not be 
whole question of raiding huge|dangerously wedded to AEC since 
plants erected at taxpayers’ expense|the new plant is 200 miles from 

. ie pra en = put) the closest AEC facility. 
t é tomic Energy Commis-| And while preparing tc wreck 
sion can be used for this purpose,/TVA, the two aie combines 
oor Bowe mals Ode toe a be able to get that $140 mil- 
ely: : : : 
field of Cleveland, 0., Seatile,| never tm Us S tax 
Wash., or Portland, Ore. All five AEC members were op- 
In other words if the President) nosed to this deal, But Eisenhower 
and his cabinet of millionaires get/ dered it consummated and it has 


»jaway with this deal they can hand gone to the Budget Bureau, AEC es- 


over all power contracts to their bil-|timates that over the 25 life 
lionaire friends and end public! of the contract, the pri $< poetics 

fees will be $140 thilfion more than 
the fees TVA would-charge AEC 


for power. 
Kefauver probably was too much 


x « 
THE STORY behind the AEC- 


by Eisenhower ib- 
od as a magnificent shel. game op |of # Sebtleman to point out thatthe 
U. S. Marines first intervened in|erated at the expense of the Ameri-| “Senhower order telling his AEC - 
Nicaragua to prevent a- revolution|can taxpayer and for the benefit of 6 kins to toe the private power 
against the government in 1909./the private power carnival. os ine. was issued June 17, the 
U. S. bankers loaned money; and} © Last year when the AEC facili- 
U. S. officials took over the cus-|ties began to expand like yeast-fill- 
toms, the railways, and the nationaljed dough, it was generally known 
bank as security. In 1912, rebellion/that more power would be needed 
was again suppressed by American|from TVA to run the plants. But aoe} 
armed forces. The U. S. intervened|the private power-minded GOPp|Proliteerismr before it has‘s 
dominated Congress refused to ap-|°¢ up the country’s entire system 
The Marines were withdrawn in|propriate money for TVA to ex- , | 
pand its facilities. . 


anniversary of Eisenhower's fa- 
mous declaration that TVA is an ex- 
ample of “creeping socialism.” 
At any rate Kefauver called on 
the Senate ;to halt this galloping 


ow- 

of public power. 

te | 
SAN DIEGO 


Sec. Humphiey of the Treas- 


Then in his budget message last 


power in Brazil during the same 
vention in Honduras, again in 1924|peri 


in Guatemala, in this ‘country alone 


During the 1930s, oug — popular government came to power 
there have been more than 30 un- 


This government gave. aid: to tite} 


ury Department said that unem- 


SINCE 1944, when the present) reau fixed at 3.7 million in Feb-? 


“relatively low.” 
Senate ions subcom- 
" mittee, : 

have.to be 
would consider the. 


<7 th! 2a. Pe | ariclick. Mea : 


“power. the United Fruit 
y's representatives—backed by 
ne U.:%. State: Department and; 


si 2 ‘ mG ae f eee : 
ob vb teks = & S#-? et ny | ’ aAt | FE 


plant just outside TVA territory,. 


it now supplies and could then di- | 


~ 


ployment, which the Census Bu- __ 


~, * : 


-|spent much i one : 


‘|if one- wanted a job with Nam vaca by stating the 


_ |United peel 
| Pe | Fruit company ia aiedicied  suivtirstieniig: When 
best recommendation, ~IMr, Dulles is given a few weeks 


This worker wrote: “I was told] to get the gasoline pumps working. 


in 1908 that if.I could assemble In the letter box of the Detroit 


a Colt Automatic blindfolded the Free Press, readers are urging ub- 


-lcompany would overlook any ig- 
norance, I might have about ba- ee ie eo tee real and ob 


M Noar deciied that the. Eisen- vious $ facts about the Guatemalan ~ 
situation. 


hower State Department is put- 
necla uatemala,..| “4 Wayne student Says, an at- 
ting them oa:G -,|tempt is now being made to-ren- 


having found “resistance” in the der Americans gullible about-what 


small. power. The. small power is; 
promptly accused of harboring is happening in Guatemala. He 
udge . " | aggressive” designs and its neigh- charges: 
werin the bail, Lightfoot : ! iy : . ibors are armed in “self defense.”| “With straight faces our leaders 
aseuied ication "to reepat ‘ He charged that the United}/#v¢ Able to tell us i one breath 
his defense. : Fruit Company is at the control|@t the uprising : poe , 
* rs board of American policy in. South| > age we 100 years of Frenc 
HE poiated out the sear Steinberg asked that the Chi- . . : ‘  |America, that its financial heart'™ In their he ingges constitutes 
cal nature of the charge _ cago and Illinois bar associa~ devaived of: ‘cht to Hes in Boston, but its tentacles are pe Aga bed - Bg the next 
him and declared tions step into the case and sup- ing wid “vee? 4 righ © |fastened across the entire Col cathy he no aggres- 
need the opportunity i = By. Laghtion Lightfoot with aaoqeann de- bail.” Judge Sullivan said he ‘pean. stom is ho e in the outright in- 
search into Marxist literature of was turning down the plea “with-| “when the Guatemala govern- Cokes la : ne OR HS eecien 
the past 100 years. peng te dhe const.thet out . prejudice” ‘and agreed to: ment sefseed: to hack dawn on: Sin: Visteatt Staail ‘cniasiiniaen 
The CRC stated that the de- “there is nothing about my fi- hear further arguments on it. (appropriation of a portion of the Sia detchnes tke Race wi ‘ 
mand for reduction of bail was nancial status that would _indi- Meanwhile, Lightféot is be- land holdings of United Fruit, Giiaie* enceursgectign asa si 4 
the first major step in fighting cate an ability to raise $50,000 ing held at the Cook County | State Department: stepped in as 5 ohysical, le hele otek: Wins 


_ back against the attempted bail and therefore I am actually Jail. bill collector Jae se invest- tory has many times proven, haces 
vision, price-and rent controls. ment capital,” Nuno lever, that all the vast resources of 


| In the analysis of stands cakets “Guatemala has proposed that|the Dulles and the United Fruit 


by downstate Illinois - congress- United Fruit be compensated for!Cos. are not powerful enough te 

men, the split was *generally on |1ts lands at thesame psig at; ‘indefinitely halt social change in 

party lines, with only the Demo- which those lands were ear lier |this world, and the people of South 

crats voting consistently for labor’s|t@xed. ‘United Fruit wants much and ‘Central America will not en- 
more — nearly 16 million dollars, 


ogram. Only D ti - d their miserable conditions | 
ns ce Seok fee more. But that isn't all that — pssomailt J : 


gressmen Peter F. Mack (2Ist 

Dat} and S. Melvin Price (24th |F ruit wants. If Guatemala A letter from Elsie Picon of the 

Dist.) voted 100 per cent with get away with buying out its hold-| Womjen’s International League. for 

labor. ‘ings at fair valuation — wouldn't! Peace and Freedom asks: “Are we 
Voting “wrong” every time were other Caribbean nations start’ do- | rez-Hly interested in the welfare of 


such, McCarthyites as: ing the same thing in time? Isn't/the Guatemalan people? Do we 
- Harold H. Velde (18th Dist.): it necessary to teach those upstarts want them to succeed in their 


Leo E. Allen (16th Dist.); Robert | lesson—fast—hard? social reforms for a decent life or 
. Chiperfield (19th Dist.); Leslie! “The Ejisenhower-Dulles State are we indifferent to their destruc- 
C. Arends, (17th i department "says yes to the ques- tion and return to a Been a nl 
CHICAGO-~Illinois labor’s strat- jlakor bills. These five were: Wil- 
egy in the November Elections liam L. Dawson. (Ist Dist.); Bar- vr li} | S e ‘ 
was clearly indicated this week in ratt O’Hara (2nd Dist:); Thomas J. 
the analysis of voting of congress- ‘O’Brien (6th Dist.); Thomas S. 
men published by Labor’s League|Gordon (8th Dist.); Sidney R. 
for Political Education. ) Yates (9th Dist.). 
The seven-year survey revealed; ON Senate _ bills, Democratic cep 1) CC 10n - Orn 


that ~McCarthyite congressmen |Sen. Paul H. Douglas was _record- 


from this state had scored a “per-'ed as being consistently pro-labor. 
Tt ie oo of opposing labor on: ‘The LLPE scoreboard marked him} CHICAGO—An appeal to trade tivities during the suminer months: is public housing, she said. Mrs. 
on only oné bill, provid-| union women for more political | MRS. Douglas suggested rf also stressed the reduction 

precinct meetings, social meetings in the. taxes on the common people 


i“ wron 
ge ger a totally “wrong” voting ,ing schools in defense areas. | 
‘action was sounded here last week J papel aeaggicine sim ts tes, ‘and not on the big corporations. 


| fee was shown for these GOP| Republican Senator Everett M.: 
con from Cook County: | ‘Dirksen voted against labor or not by former Congresswoman Emily early registration of voters. Calling for pe tr: oa , = 
or m n 


F E. Busbey (3rd District);;at all on each of 27 roll calls;Taft Douglas at a meeting of. the Deal pro 
Earl Quinn of: the Railway (2) n of thé people, Mrs. 


William E. McVey (4th Dist.); recorded by LLPE. These votes Women’s Division of Labors 
Richard W. Hoffman (10th Dist.)|were on labor bills such as Taft- ef __,|Clerks, secretary of. LLPE in Cook Douglas. stated that the physical 
4 Leagas’ tox” Fomtical  Bdocation, County, sai@ that many. of the psa ae have created sieanaliaies 


‘On the other hand, the survey Hartley and minimum wages on ae 
| Stressing election issues,/ary, unions: here are planning weapons of ‘destruction and that 


showed five Democratic congress-|social welfare and domestic policy 
men from Cook County with a!measures such as social security,|Mrs. Douglas spoke on “the three| political action affairs d sum- 4s we have not measured up in the 


100 per cent record of support of housing, aid to education, tax re-jthreats” of our times—the danger mer months, many of them featur- social sciences.” 
23 7 BEE eee of McCarthyism, the failure Of ling dancing and. refreshments. He — 


. {Eisenhower to cope with the rising named the printers, barbers team-| ‘AFL Voting elie 


: | | economic crisis, the threat of our |st lumbers and. his ion | : 
E 00S [ M ove for Negro Oo natural resources from the “give- 2s being amon = those sto yc: WASHINGTON—(FP) — Labor's 
‘cee away” program of the administra-| preparin Gt gatherings where |League -for> Political Education 
tion. the membership. can meet the can-|(AFL) is distributing a new voting 
: covering rolicall ballots in - 


( | M ich 
, | 6 
ongre CSS an in | * MRS. Douglas -denounced the Mrs. Longe hit batk. at: the the Senate and House from 194 
oo7 rise of what s “called “the-legis-|“gloom and doom” “which ebro May veg to bert its: 
DETROIT.—The Wayne County. for’ re-election two prominent Ne- lative courts with one member of has been ledg ed against hus-. mem in next Novem se 
CIO, speaxing for over 300,000\gro women ‘egislators. They are|Congress, sitting alone, acting as ‘band for his sponsorship of an anti- |0Ms- ae 


members in this area, has not en-'the well known Democrats, State yr and prosecutor.” recession ts us od He : sing 


dorsed Congressman George O’-|Senator Cora Brown, from the} 4 Vin the. of the pro-labor rec- : 
! is ee as ay U.S. Senate-of her hus-| “NO one can ‘alk people in or} WASHINGTON — (FP) — 
Brien for re-election in the 18th)3rd district, and State Represen- ay ; Paul Deuglas, Demo-|out of a depresssion,” she said, tiny ‘public -housing program a 


district. O'Brien who is white is/tative Charline White. Both have|cratic eentidats for reelection. a there is a need for a program ommended by-the Eisenhower ad- 
opposed by State Senator Charles 'pro-labor voting records, Loretta Fox, Waitresses Union /|° ublic works, ready to be'ministration had a chance for life 
in the fall if things get here because of an out and out re- 


_ Diggs, Jr., well known Negro com| In the 11th Legislative Dis-|Leader and county chairman of| start 
munity figure. itrict, incumbent Charline White is|the Women’s Division of LLPE, |@ny worse.” versal sri the. House Rules Com- 
O’Brien gtd received CIO back- opposed by Olive Beasley, another|stressed the need for women’s ac-| The No. 1 need in public Ee he 7 


ing for the ond elections. Non- tte woman, a a mgprene on : 
ent year is ar on 
Seas nly Soca Roba se Nee cae A AE = Semite Sells McCarthy Books 


a Negro Congressman from Michi-|dates, Earl Kennedy and Alex 
' gan and. the end of Jimcrow in the|Smith are battling it out. CHICAGO—One of Chictgo’s)~ mo ture |called Christian Veterans of Amer - 
18 man Michigan Congressional! . The we'll known Negro minister ‘esiek’ cokes Jew-ha Frederick edd ee Sister ene a ice and‘ the Christian Nationalists. 
delegation. It shows the impact|Rev. Robert Brady is running for ifying © corsin ” senator. en He has. he and~ published anti- - 
of the recent: great victory of the Congress:in the: First District on|Xister, is busy these days plugging O° Gr hig’ sales tracts’ plugs for|Semitic pamphlets and.circulated - 
eo A. he ruling|the Democratic. ticket against |for Sen. Joseph McCarthy. . - |; $500 book and reads, “You can ‘material Pr this kind from other”: 
aga \ .| Congressman Machrowicz. Nor-| Kister, for many years associated 1 ee 
Indignation against the discrimi.'man Wells is running for office in|with the rabaaled homed iti ia peak See by. rei or aera year 40 Kistér was 
. matory action of the Detroit and|the Fourth District,- E with in‘ this area, is running , be working as an informer — 
Wayne County Federation of | Higgins writer. for the. Pittsburgh - Remissance Book Club, | J “Detail (Red: - 
Labor (AKT. s.i6 -axisines, dere she he+|Cou Offiees: sat 201 Wee Jackson anti-Semite’ after Vorld ay Shi Be quad) t ye Chicage-Police De~ 
causet.of...their..failure..to_endarse ative in the Fifth District. ie, perio ng uecie, topos! 9¢-qattompting to {onganue aa , Wi uptment, +: — egapelbery? SFE, ak 
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As Convicted Burglar 


By JAMES DOLSEN 

PHILADELPHIA — Among the 
choice specimens of government 
wintnesses put on in the Smith 
Act trial of nine local Communist 


who, on cross examination, ad- 
mitted having “did about. three 
years” of a seven-year sentence in 
1927 in the New Jersey State 
Prison for “breaking into and en- 
try.” Whether the entry was into 
a home, store, or what, he did not 
a 

He was out only a few days 
when he was convicted and given 
five years more for having received 
stolen goods and having burglars’ 


tools in his possession. 
He “couldn’t remember the ex- 


act date . . . maybe in 1931 or 
1932.” Nor could he recall “exact- 
ly” how much time he served on 

two convictions but “thought” 
that “with time off for _ be- 
havior” he “probably did ~alto- 
gether around six years.” 

. 


PRESSED BY defense counsel 
Thomas McBride, whether these, 
together with other arrests that 
Maynard claimed grew out of his 
“union activities” as a member of 
the National Maritime Union were 
all of his arrests the stoolie an- 
swered: “I can't... I don't say 
definitely that I told it all, but 
can’t at this moment... I have 
been arrested numerous times...” 
His voice broke off as if the physi- 
cal effort required to recall the 
arrests tired him out. | 

e 


ACCORDING to Maynard an 
FBI agent_visited him on his job 
in April, two months earlier, and 
enlisted him in the franieup of the 
local Communist leaders. Maynard 
said the FBI spent two hours 
“maybe five or six times” coaching 
him on his testimony. Then. gov- 
ernment counsel Thomas J. Mitch- 
ell went over his testimony with 
him during the two weeks before 
his appearance her. , 

Maynard gave his occupation as 
a “former seaman”, He works in 
a grocery store now. He joined the 
Communist Party in New York 
City in 1985 and left it in 1951. 


In 1946 he came to Philadelphia 
to assume_a post to which he had 
been elected in the NMU. Here 
he was assigned to the Seamen’s 
Club of the party, holding various 
official positions for several months 
each. He identified defendants as 
having conducted educational dis- 
cussions during the period of his 
membership. 


WHEN THE relatively short 


for a number of questions of - his 
own. , e 
“What,” he demanded of the’ 
witness, “was meant by the state- 
ment he (the Judge) understood 
had been made by a speaker at a 
party district convention Maynard 

ad attended that “the workers 
were going to be the grave diggers 
of capitalism and would take over. 
the means of production? 

- 


“WERE THOSE generalities in- 
dulged in alone or was there any 
discussion about .the means and 
methods or ways of digging the 

ve of capitalism, or taking over 
the means of production?”, Ganey 
added, when the witness hesitated 
to reply, ‘as if not fully under- 
standing the question. 

“No, sir, no such discussion,” 
was the reply. | 

Not getting the answer he evi- 
dently wanted, Ganey amplified 
the question further. “I don't be- 
lieve I stated that Ed Strong (the 
speaker—JHD) said the workers 
were going to take over the means 
of production,” explained the wit- 
ness, further sttiling the Judge. 

Ganey: “I thought you did, I 
made this note of it... I may 
wrong. Did he say that?” 

Maynard: “He said the workers 
were becoming angry with con-! 
ditions and would not much long- 
er tolerate these things; that the 
workers would have to be brought 
to an understanding of the richt 
way to bring themselves out of it. 

“He said it was the Party's func- 
tion to bring them to this under- 
standing,—that the workers are 
the grave-diggers of capitalism.” 


caly and state how the workers 
were goin 
the capitalists ... 
comes from one of the Marxist 


time ‘but it was a quotation from 


one of them.” 
. 


THE PHILADELPHIA BUL- 
LETIN headlined the story of this: 
ex-convict’s testimony: Ex-Red Re- 
veals Dock Plot Here. The article 
started off with the “plot”: the 
Communists formed a~ waterfront 
section in 1949 in an attempt to 
organize Philadelphia lon 
men. The “Ex-Red” named_ four 
of the nine alleged Communist 
leaders on trial here as heads of 
the organization movement. 

What was the. “crifie” of the 
four Communist leaders? That 
they helped longshoremen organ- 
ize a-union to advance their strug- 
gle for higher wages and better 
working conditions on the water- 
front. 

You have it “from the horse's 


direct examination was concluded. 


Judge J. Cullen Ganey intervened 'it! : 


mouth,” as a worker would express 


> 


Methodists Urge: End Colonialism 
Cut Down Restriction on Trade 


DETROIT.—Detroit area Meth- on trade . . . a lessening of re- 
strictions between East and West 


ought to be encouraged.” 


odists at their annual conference 
here last month urged an end to 
American support of “a morally 
indefensible colonialism” in Indo- 
china. - 

The conference adopted a report 
by its World Peace Committee, 
headed> by Rev. John S&S. Jury, 
which stressed these additional. 
points:, : 
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cease from further experiments 
jwith destruction and to apply their 
energies, science, scientists, -re- 


of nuclear 


© “We call upon our country to 


search and money in pe; e use 
fissionable. niaterial.” 
On ‘Indochina; the ‘report as- 


“He did not go into it  specifi-/ 


to dig the graves of: 
That phrase | 


classics. He didn’t say it ag the’ 


a.” wore * sad 
’ 


som Sts. and adopted 


liberty. | 


of free speech’and press as 


On Sept. 25, 1765, merchants of Philadelphia 
the Non-Importation Agree ment against the Stamp Act that taxes American 


people to further enrich their British oppressors. 
of Independence was publicly read here, This spot is known throughout the world as the cradle of 


Philadelphia’s Reverend Kenneth Ripley Forbes, 


the Smith Act in the Foley Square trial in New York, 
tion is the last defense we have against thought-control, like that of the German and Italian regimes 


which we fought successfully in W 


: y NDEPENDENCE Hay? : 
é é SPHILADE LPHIA..2¢ 
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met in protest on this square, at Sixth and San- 
Eleven years later, on July 8, 1776, the Declaration 


%: This proud heritage of Philadelphia stands in danger of being tarnished by the Smith Act trial 
taking place today in the Federal Court House, just a few blocks away, at Ninth and Chestnut Sts. 
Here nine Communists and workingclass leaders are facing a jail sentence for exercising their 


rights 
teed under the First Amendment to the Constitution. . 


in against the first convictions under 
make Yes First Amendment to the Constitu- 


War II. Lovers of liberty must fight with equal vigor now in 


| 


; 
' 
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‘By RICHARD HENRY BARNES 

PHILADELPHIA, June 28.— 
The Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
has ruled that Edward Brown, a 
Negro worker who has escaped 
three times from a Georgia chain 


gang, must be returned to that 
state to face the same, lynchers 
from whom he fled. The FBI ar- 
rested Brown here after his third 
escape from a Pierce County, Ga., 
chain gang on March 31, 1952, 
and turned him over to the local 
police. Governor Fine signed the 
warrant for extradition. 

The official “catchers” from 
Georgia are James er the As- 
sistant Attorney General, the As- 
sistant director of the Georgia 
State Board of Corrections, Jefter- 
son Byan Hatchett. These gentle- 
men all appeared on behalf of the 
State of Georgia at the Brown héar- 
ing before the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court. , 

David Levinson, Brown’s attor- 
ney, brought out in the hearing that 
Hatchett devotes almost full time 
to the business of running dowa 
“several hundred” who escape the 
hell of the 98 Georgia “work camps” 
every year. 

Five men, four Negro“and one 
white, who served time in the “work 
camps,” of Georgia, came to the 
court rooms of Pennsylvania and 
disrobed to show the marks of the 
lash on their backs, and the scars 


 Hism,- especially when 


Penn, High Court Yields to. 
Georgia Lynchers’ Demand 


from the chains or “picks” that are, peat has been recorded in the last 


‘riveted around their legs and ankles.| five years. In contrast, last year 


Brown himself displayed to the| there were 108 appeals (for writs 
court the visible effects of the} of habeas corpus) from inmates in 
“shackles and the pick,” of “the! the prisons of Pennsylvania. 
staking treatmen,” the “sweatbox! Testimony in the Pennsylvania 
“Caen ny the notorious Supreme Court records describe the 
In " ; ed + 1953 following tortures suffered by 
a letter to Levinson in */ Brown when he was serving at the 
Brown Wrote I can't go back there Blackshear Work Camp in Georgia: 
I just won't if I be turn back. Some “The shackles and the pick we 
way or somehow I will kill myself by prisoners cut flesh and bone 
re I get there because I know leaving scars-which were exhibited | 
what awaiting my return to that),. ao ein its tab cout.belaw 
state. . « » Brown testified that during his - 
In the face of ail the evidence, imprisonment he was shackled with . 
the State Supreme Court has this) chains between both feet, that his 
to say in its eer turning down) right foot had to drag a 20 foot 
Brown's appeal not to be sent back) chain with a 15 pound Ball and that 
to almost certain death! _ his left ankle was encased in a pick 
“. « « (The prisoner) offered evi-|. . . that a blacksmith removes the 


the. protection of his 


dence designed to show that he} handle from a. pick, cuts the eye 
would not have access to the courts/ out of the pick and then rivets: the 
of Georgia if returned to that state.| metal to the prisoner's leg. 
There was testimony that some} “The staking treatment. .. they 
years in the past letters to higher;stake you out-and stretch youw' just 
prison authorities and to: lawyers) as wide as they can... . and they 
written by relator (Brown) and/|nail a-stake to this hand, a stake 
other. prisoners had been intercept-|to there, a stake to your foot... 
ed by wardens and guards and pre-| putting a chain across your chest 
vented from reaching the persons} and stake to that. ..+ You are strip- | 
intended. It was claimed also that; ped down to your body. They pour —. 
relator would find. it difficult to} molasses all over you... . the - 
obtain counsel in Georgia who) flies and insects. ... Also they turn 
would. be willing to represent him) loose the dogs. . . .” 
and witnesses who would not be| “The sweat box treatment... 
afraid to support him in his alle-|locked the prisoner into a heavy | 
gations of brutal tréatment. But the} wooden, structure about five: feet 
testimony thus presented and the/high and..some three feet square, 
apprehensions thus expressed can-|thus not high enough to permit 
not. be and were not ac-|standing or’ enough to it 
the. court . . . as proof/sitting. A small hole two in 
Dacton ac cased eee 
hi ners are up. : : 
ys in the 120 degree Georgia 
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|) By ROBF. HALL 
ses » IN WASHINGTON her Britannic Majesty's 79-year-old first minister, Sir Winston 
4 Churchill, heavy and round shouldered but still nimble witted raised himself ponderously 
from his chair to answer a newsman’s question. “I am of the opinion we ought to. have a 
RS eee a ee ‘eo g| try at peaceful co-existence, a real good try for it,” said Sir Winston. “It may be that time, 
a rr————a‘_esS accompanied by vigilance, will enable peaceful co-existence for a period of years 
to create a very different situation to the one se full of peril, so doomladen as the pres- 
ent one under which we live.” 


In New Delhi, capital of India, another two chiefs of powerful states weré agree- 


ing that peaceful co-existence together with mutual respect between nations, would “form 
3 | ° a solid foudation for peace. and 
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Nobody 
Slugged 
Him 


IN DETROIT the other 
day, one of the city’s big pa- 
pers, The Detroit Free Press, 
sent a reporter on what the 


editors apparently thought 
would be a cute stunt. The re- 
porter stood on a busy street 
corner of-the auto city reading 
the Daily Worker. : 


The idea was to tecgrd the 
supposedly atrocious things that 
would happen to him. All the 
reporter could record was that 
several people stared at the 
headlines, nobody slugged him, 
and one person asked where he 
could buy.a copy of the paper. 

All of which goes to point u 
again that the democratic g 
sense of the American people 
just doesn’t swallow attempts 
to drum up hysteria, whether 
undertaken by McCarthy or 
Brownell. And it points up that 
the climate for the growth of 
this paper is a favorable one, 
as the Michigan edition of The 
Worker has stated. 


BUT CLIMATE is not 
enough. Although Michigan 
drew cor.ect conclusions from 
The Free Press’ stunt, the con- 
clusion has not been translated 
into funds. The state has turned 
in only $218 out of its goal of 
$2,500. 

Several other states are also 
lagging, with the result that 
the effectiveness of this paper is 
in jeopardy... Among these are 
Illinois, Maryland, New Eng- 
land, Ohio. For a full listing, 
state by state, see the chart on 
page 13. 

The Detroit Free Press has 
unwittingly rendered us a serv- 
ice. It has helpéd reaffirm that 
we can do much better in this 


fund drive than we have been. 
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Homework for the Teacher 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


VERY FEW of the 20,000 
school teachers I saw in 
Madison Square Garden 
look like Rocky Marciano 


but I know théy are in as 
fierce a fight as the hard-fisted 


‘gladiator ever had. It was the 


opening sessior of the National 
Educational Association's con- 
vention and I listened to the 
soft-spoken speakers who took 
their stand under the silken ban 
ners that rocked gently like a 
star-spangled canopy. I heard 
them say some of the most 


USSR Turns Atom to Peace 


IHE FIRST INDUSTRIAL ATOMIC POWER station in the 
world was opened in the Soviet Union last week. This, atomic 
experts noted, is the longest step yet taken anywhere toward peace- 


ful utilization of atomic energy. 


In announcing opening of the power station, the USSR Coun- 
cil of Ministers said the station had a capacity of 5,000 kilowatts. 
A plant of 5,000-kilowatts is sufficient to provide all the power 
needs of an avérage community of 10,000. 

“On June 27, 1954,” the announcement read, “the atomic 
energy station began working and producing electric current for 
industry and agriculture in the neighboring region. | 
Pea aks selon ak — an rig 9 See is working, not by 

um Oo Or an er fuels, but by atomic energy— 
the ee —, of the ating atom. : x 
_“By the introduction of an atomic power station a definite ste 
has been taken toward the peaceful utilization of atomic wesley 

The Council said work has already begun on stations with 
capacity of 59,000 to 100,000 kilowatts, 

Only industrial atomic power ever reported in the U. S. was 
a 150 kilowatt station for the Oak Ridge atom plant. Since then 
peaceful industrial work has even been curtailed‘as the Eisen- 


hower administration sought to turn over atomic enterprise to 
es oui 4... would say, is. soft-voiced, good- 
humored,: 


private interests, hits] 
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shocking things I have ever 
heard. 

As this 
conve nr 
tion opened a 
front - page 
story in the 
New York 
Times said 
America’s 
teachers ° fear- 
ed to discuss 
matters that 
are of life-and- os 
death import- a 
ance to every pupil that sits 
fore them. An American's class- 
room is no longer his castle, 
and, in fact, listening to all that 
I heard here, it may be his pri- 
son cell. * 

I PICKED UP the red-white- 
and-blue convention handbook 
that carries the words from: the 
Declaration of Independence 
“We hold these truths.” Yet the 
report of their Dr. Martin Es- 
sex, chairman of the powerful 
Committee and Academic Free- 
dom, said that “fear and insecur- 
ity” are found in many. schools 
and education is in danger of be- 
coming’ “sterile and drab.” His 
survey showed that teachers 
are afraid to discuss questions 


‘that include, “Communism, ‘so- 


cialized medicine’, local politics, 
race relations, labor-industry re- 
lations and Unesco.” 

I WENT to the Hotel New 
Yorker where ‘each state of the 


NEA has’its room with a display ’ 


of their achievements; I spoke 
to the delegates from Mississi- 
ppi, West Virginia, Georgia, 
California, Iéwa, Indiana, IIli- 
nois. 


The composite teacher, I 


; 


, 


PE Tee Ee! Sof CIEE ECE, OP ERR aT FESR eee Ee 


with a ready smile, too ready 
perhaps, that smile of the civil 
servant whose employer is truc- 
ulent and capricious. 

And so here they are, young, 
most of them, gentle in manner, 
eager, smiling a little too quick- 
ly and it hurts you to see it. I 
would prefer the hard, stern face 
of the crusader at this moment, 
I would rather see the burfifig 
eyes of the Puritan or the Cal- 
vinist, after I heard Dr. Carr, 
NEA president, give them figures 
that should make us all Jeremiahs 
crying through oe countryside. 


HE TOLD of the tragic short- 
age in teachers, the drastically 
declining graph in the profes- 
sion, spoke of the fact that this 
year all the colleges and univer- 
sities of America will graduate 
only 259 physics teachers! 

The housing of school chil- 
dren has déclined disastrously. 
A million will be on “half day 
sessions, The nation needs “a 
new classroom every fifteen min- 
utes, day and night; days a 
vear’ ‘to overcome the shortage. 

IN THE GARDEN you saw 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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security, and the fears and appre- 

hénsions that exist today would 

give place to a feling of confi- 
ence. 

These were the words of Chin- 
ese Premier Chou En-lai and the 
Indian Prime Minister, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, inscribed in a docu- 
ment and jointly signed after 
three days of talks between the 


two. 
* 


FOR HIS candid remarks, Sir 
Winston was pilloried in the big- 
time press. of the United States. 
The N. Y. Dail News in surly 
mood inehdad “What do you 
mean peaceful? What do you 
mean co-existence?’ Sir Winston 
has “completely misconstrued the 
temper of the American people,” 
said David Lawrence. And those 
American Congresmen whose 
chief stock in trade is blistering 
speeches about the so-called 
“enemy, the Soviet Union and 
“Red China” were yet to be 
heard from. 

On the other side of the world, 
the other spokesmen for “peace- 
ful co-existence” were meeting 
with a quite different fate. Fly- 
ing to Rangoon, Burma, m 
Nehru’s personal plane, Chou 
En-lai was greeted with showérs 
of rose petals thrown by thou- 
sands of school children who 
lined his route from the airport 
to the Burmese capital. 

The developments of the week 
added some 700 mililon people, 
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if we can assume that Churchill 
spoke for the British Common- 


wealth of Nations, to the ap- 


proximately 800 million whose 
governments have already gone 
on record for “peaceful co-ezist- 
ence.” For this includes the 
USSR and the new democracies 
of -eastern Europe, with their 


approximately 300 million, who 


first raised this as a principle 
for living together without war 
regardless of differing social and 
economic systems. When Nehru 
and Chou sat down together in 
New Delhi, they represented 
between them more 


world’s population. 
oe = 


THERE IS ONLY ONE ‘sig- 


nificant’ omission, the -govern- 
ment of the United States, 
whose leaders regard Church- 
ill’s acceptance of. the doctrine 
of “peaceful co-existence” with 
the socialist nations as rank be- 
trayal. Previously the U.S. gov- 


than 960 
million people, almost half the 
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National Wage Fi 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


The steel agreement on the basis of a “package” of about. nine cents an hour, while | 


far short of the union demands, refutes employer-inspired propaganda that raises have ‘dried 
up.” The steel agreement is the first of the major pattern-setting wage settlements since the 


THE HOUSING SCANDAL 


ure Bet: A Buck 
Will Get You 170 


By BERNARD BURTON 

One buck will get you 170. The horse: atti housing. 
The taker: Federal Housing Administration of the U.S. gov- 
ernment. Chances: sure thing. Suckers: tenants and tax- 


payers. qe | 
This means that virtually every 
If betting were legal and taking tenant living in one of these re- 
book an above-board: profession this cently constructed private projects 
. no kine of ad that — be!- is paying rent way ond the ac- 
pia Pg gai t's nfo, tual legal limit—which would be 
thing that b the‘ lid ae high enough. On top of that, the 
quite a w ag: tng a as taxpayers stand behind the deals 
—. a, te 4 Sear gers which ensure that the realty out- 
O ts ans °F fits get rich and tenants get soak- 
aloes and jacked-up rents for).3 When FHA has to pay off, it 


d ith tax 
Senate Banking praneaten ee 


* 
investigators brought THE 
out, takes place when FHA ghar- es OF MEOSE Fe. 
antees a mortzage for more than 
the real value of the construction 
ow The difference goes into the 


uilder’s pocket. ‘McK housing 
—_ am worked hg the} poner: the ee Bankirg 
case 0 e three gents who pal- C itt those 
layed one dollar into 170, Giles ee oe oe 
themselves Pat Gardens, ' 
Inc., they Das ase. gr build a| 
project at Patchogue, N. Y. The New York Central Railroad with 
three men invested a total capital tj. 
of $1,000 and then got an FHA 
guaranteed mortgage of $732,900. 
Actual constriction costs totalled 
$554,000, leaving a “windfall’ for 
the owners cf —_ 900. 


THIS PATCHOGUE MOB pulll- 
ed a deal that was a little rawer, 
than most of the windfall operators. 
They not only collected their wind- 


‘community have been getting their 
© brought out last week. William F. 


erations were Robert R. Young, 


and members of the duPont family | 
who control General Motors and 
made their original hauls in pro- 
ducing munitions, 


(Continued on Page 13) 


ispected figures in the financial 


backing of Texas oil interests, 


fill from the FHA trough, it was'. 
scandal investi- |. 


among 
mg benefited from these windfall op-' 
who recently took control of the] ,, 


a 
- 


WEEK | L 


© Support te the 
AFL AND CIO put up a last- 


increase personal income tax ¢x- 
emptions. AFL President George 
Meany and CIO President Wal- 
ter Reuther sent letters to each 


economic downtrend began last 
fall. A steel pact is usually the 
—— —. on bene set- 
ments genera a it 
doesn’t necessarily follow that em- 
ployers fall, in line- with it or that 
some unions cannot do better than 


steel, 
a ent in steel may 
a Seclsion on pending ne- m 


* 


° Final Efforts in the Tax F 


ABOR 


: ‘-a3 
Lumber Strikers 


ditch battle to get the Senate to ing 


CIO Transport Workers: Union 
pcr eg 00s 
ew ways 
and buses. N with the 
New York City Transit Author- 
ity were interrupted for 11 days 
ts paren a Golan tpcaidanion 
election. The vote gave TWU. 
25,198 of the 29,017 cast. 


* 


LOUISIANA’S _ scab-herding 
right-to-work bill was unfavor- 


The 
speed 
gotiations in telephone, electrical, 
shipbuilding, railroad, rubber and 
other fields. Meanwhile 100,000 
[AFL and CIO lumber workers in 
the northwest and West Coast 
states are still on strike for 12.5 
cents an hour and other benefits. 


* 


major settlements récently that 
ended with no raises for the work- 
ers, like éast coast maritime, while 
the textile unions are taking a cut 
of 9.5 to 11.5 cents an hour. in 
wool and are barely holding their 


MEANY made another plea 
to Senators, this time to mem- 
bers of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, urging them to ignore 
Chamber of Commerce pleas to 


wreck social security. He called 
for adoption of the House-ap- 
proved bill which extends cover- 
age and is based on President 
Eisenhower's recommendation. 
While criticizing serious short- 
comings in the bill, Meany noted 
that it does ignore big business 


pro 

sage of the bill. Fight is not yet. 

over, however, as full House can 
* 


FUR UNION charged - the 
NLBB had no legal right to de- 
certify. the organization. Union 
filed a petition in Washington 


district court challen 
N LRB* s. action which followed | 


union’s re-election of Ben Gold 
as ent. Gold. had been con- 
victed in a Taft-Hartiey. perjury 
frame-up. 


attempts to wreck social secu- 
rity. 
* 


PANTHER VALLEY hard 
coal operators went ahead with 
plans to shut down the. Lehigh 
Navigation Coal Co. mines de- 
spite the offer of miners to work 


for nothing for 20 days to pull 
the firm out of claimed difficul- 


*| ties, x 
100,000 LUMBER strikers in 
the Northwest were pledged the 


own in other fields. 
On the whole, however, CIO 


convention of the Oregon. Fed- 
eration of Labor. Strike is the 


first industry-wide walkout in 
Big Fir since 1937 and is a joint 


‘urity) to $140 a 


social security. 


-- five-cent annual improvement raise 

Despite these revelations the) ithe auto workers recently col- 
Administration is going ahead with lected while the pension-insurance 
its housing program to help pri- ‘improvements just about corre- 
vate builders and to provide vir- spond to those wor by the auto 


THE FIVE CENTS matches the} art-cio action. 


* 3 
CIO CHARGED Eisenhower 
administration with injuring Pa- 
cific Northwest with its giveaway 
power policies. Charge was lev- 


(Continued on Page 11) 


full support of the 52nd annual - 


* 
“INCREASINGLY CRITI- 
CAL” was noted 
by general executive Loard of 
the UE following a two-day ses- 
sion in New York. UE President 
Fitzgerald called upon Congres- 
ine 
said special steps 
are needed to avert “a national 


depression.” 
* 


BUSINESS FAILURES i in the 
week ended June 17 totaled 207 
compared with 167 in the cor- 

ing 1953 week and 151 . 
1952 week. 


Preserving Ghetto | 
LOUISVILLE, Ky.—(FP) — 

South End Federal Savings & 
Loan Assn. has filed suit in an 
effort to force Mr. and Mrs. An- 
drew Wade (Negroes). out of their 
new home on Rone Court in sub- 
urban Shively. 


—" 


fall profits but never paid a cent] 
on the 


(2,400 Carpet Werkers Left § ‘randed 


aa of the construction oper- 
‘ators have not this of 
deal because it's more profitable 
to ——— hauling in inflated rents 
project is built. And the 

rents are because they are/| 
figured on the basis of the cost of 
building the project—not the ac- 
tual a but the FHA-guaranteed 
mortgage which includes the wind- 


talls for the operators. 


By ELIHU S. HICKS 
YONKERS, N.Y 


THE EISENHOWER Ad- 
ministration’s “ ‘healthy econ- 
omy hit-the people of Yonk- 
ers like a ton of bricks, last 


week. The announcement by 
the Alexander Smith, Inc. carpet 


|that the company had planned to| 


i 


company, — single employer | 
in this industrial town, that it was 
packing up and moving to Green- 

ville, Mississippi, left its 155,000 
a stunned and deeply wor- 
ri 

Immediately, the company’s 
runaway plan would leave 2 400)" 
workers - without jobs, and since 
the average age in the plant is 
52, few chances of getting other 
jobs. Almost half of the workers— 
some 1,100—have worked for the 
company for more than 25 years. 
Five have worked in the mill for 
more than 50 years, 

The workers, members of the 
CIO Textile Workers Union, Lo- 
cal 122, were forced out on strike 
on June 15 when the company re- 
fused to renew pore contract with- 
out deep wage cuts . 


IT WAS REVEALED last week 


pene er of Local 122, announced: 

i Tuesday, _the launching of a 
mei 
paign to try and convince the com- 
pany to change ma plans. 


“WE BELIEVE,” Hughes said, 
‘or more accurately, we hope — 
that a full presentation of the facts 
might well prevail upon the di- 
rectors to overrule the decision 
to liquidate. If the community], 
as a whole joins us in this plea, 
we may succeed in getting an au- 
dience. And if community . leaders 
appear with us at such a meeting, 
our case will be even stronger.” 

The effects of the tragedy al- 
ready were visible on haan 
St., across from the wling 
plant, last Tuesday. ile the 
windows in the Axminster plants 
were closed and the. company 
yards silent, accross the street. in 
the lunchrooms and taverns which 
cater to the Smith workers, in- 

, ti had set in. 

The largest of the eateries, Ax- 
minster Cafeteria, look as 
though it was Sunday. Only two 
cops were sipping sodas. 
chairs were on top of the table. 

A couple of doors away the pic- 
ture was the same. Two. truck 
drivers who came in for lunch 
were cautioned not to depend on 
the bill of fare. “We dont have a 
lot of stuff today., The mill is 
closed down. It wate like I'll have 


close down the 40-acre Yonkers, 
plant for some time, making fan-' 
tastic demands-on the workers to 
force them on strike in an a 
parent attempt to present 
union as being responsible for the 


Recognising that the closing of 
the Smith a aera wot oe 
ers into a on, ity 
Administration, including. Mayor 
Kristen. Kristensen ahd city mar- 
ager Charles L, Curran. appealed 
to ‘the company to: reconsider, thus 


» tense 


to 


petition cam- 


The 


“When a Mill Runs Away 


executive vice-president of the in- 
ternational union had declared: 


“Much has been made of the 
fact that this company has operat- 
ed in Yonkers for 100 years. Now 
it is deserting Yonkers for Green- 
ville, Mississippi, for a new plant 
built to the company’s specifica- 
tions — by the city, ay, using funds 
from a municipal bond issue. 

“It seems. to me that ow was 

shocking on part 
of the company for the community 
where it has iat for most of 
a century. . 

“Finally, this whole dismal af- 
fair is an indication of what is 
happening in our national econ- 
omy today. Instead of growing, 
‘we are shrinking, not only in tex- . 
tile but in coal, ea agriculture and 
even in heavy industry. 

“I am afraid we will see more 
‘tragedies like this ane, unless there 
are drastic changes in our national 
economic policies,-including 
changes in "Washington." 


School Petitions 
NEW YORK — (FP) — Local 
| branches of the Natl. Assn. for the 
Advancement of Colored - People 
are planning to submit petitions 
to ieee sobbed boeadlr ta the aeoth- 
ern and border states calling on 
them “to také immediate steps 
itn eliminate Jimcrow : schools’ in_ 


Hock ‘uae the U. S, Supreme Court _ 
| #e ' ee “ad 


my Yritre, Fo? 


ie 


close up for cone be too.” 
EARLIER, William 
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World of Labor 


Perccccccecccocosocnoccoeccoeocoeccococccoces: by George Morris 


Peace Seored a Great 
Vietery in the ILO 


THE CONFERENCE of the - 
international Labor Organiza- 
tion held in Geneva, may prove 
of tremendous historic signifi- 
cvance. Hitherto this interna- 
tional body, ? 
arm of the 
United’ Na-. [| 


i rew little 

attention. But 

it has  pro- 

vided a back- Hi 

ground for Ga 

some people 

like the Stloes of the American 
Federation of Labor and of -the 
International Confederation . of 
Free Trade Unions, for antics 
against the Soviet Union’and the 
other lands of socialism. 

The basic decisions of the 
ILO—those dealing with mini- 
mum standards on working con- 
ditions and labor rights—remain 
pretty much on paper especially 
in the countries whose delegates 
rave loudest sorinet the USSR. 


THE BIG CHANGE that has 
come in the ILO with the Gen- 
eva conference, is the entrance 
of the Soviet Union and other 
countries of the socialist camp. 
The U.S. delegation and some 
leaders of the ICFTU led a bit- 
ter struggle to prevent the seat- 
ing of the delegates. When’ it 
became apparent that it was im- 
possible to get around the UN 
rules that provide for auto- 
_ matic membership in the ILO 
for any UN_country that desires 
it, the effort shifted to denial 
of seats to the USSR’s manage- 
ment and worker delegates. 

The contention of the AFL 
, and U.S. business delegates was 
” that where the industries are un- 
der government operation as 
are most of those in the lands 
of socialism, the management of 
those industries is in effect a 
representative of the govern- 
ment. They further voiced the 

_ § lie that the unions of the 

R are “government con- 
trolled” so their delegates, too, 
are government resentatives. 

But the U.S. led group over- 
played its arrogance and under- 
estimated the change that is 
taking place in the world. Many 
of those sitting in the ILO con- 
ference come from capitalist 
countries that have substantial 
nationalization of industries, or 
favor such steps. Some delegates 
of ICFTU afdliates have a per- 
spective for laborite governments 
*or already have such govern- 
ments. In addition there was 
the role of delegations like those 
of India that are supporting a 
policy of co-existence. 

¥ 

The credentials committee, 
therefore, brought in a recom- 
mendation of two (government 
and worker representatives) to 
one ( the employer) for seating 
of the USSR’s worker and man- 
agement delegates. A full-dress 
debate took place-and when it 
was over the 
U.S. and ICFTU soll 
suffered a smashing defeat. As 
the New York Times correspon- 
dent from Geneva reported: 

“It was clear, after the de- 
bate and the votes, that the 
Western opponents of seating 
the Soviet worker and employer 
delegates had failed to convince 
their labor colleagues from the 
underdeveloped countries and 
even from some advanced coun- 
tries from Western Europe such 
as Switzerland and Belgium on 
several — 


: AT LEAST SIX of he ICETU 
- affiliates broke lines and voted 
for the seating. For <6 om 


the AFL-ICFTU clique. 


group led by the 


worker delegate the vote was 98 
to 83 with 30 abstentions. The 
anti-Soviet bloc needed a two-. 
thirds vote to override the cre- 
dentials committee majority. 

The hypocrisy of the AFL 
and other U.S. representatives 
who led ‘the fight against seat- 
ing, can be- seen from the fact 
that it is precisely. the American 
delegation that is an all-govern- 
ment representative. President 
Eisenhower names the. “govern- 
ment” delegates; the Secretary of 
Commerce the “employer” dele- 
gates and the’Secretary of La- 
bor the “worker”: delegates. 


In short, ALL delegates of the 
U.S. to the ILO are named by 
the millionaires of the Cadillac 
cabinet and its takes a great 
deal of gall for such delegates to 
stand up at Geneva and scream 
that the. USSR’s unions are “gov- 
ernment controlled.” 


Basically this was a move to 
keep out of the ILO a union 
movement of 40,400,000 mem- 
bers—a strength in membershi 
— to that of the entire ICF- 

It was also a move to shape 
the ILO after the image of 
American “free enterprise Big- 
Business. - 


FROM HERE ON the ILO 


will not be a playground for 
The 
situation is changing. The 
USSR decided to enter because 
the shift for peace and coexis- 
tence taking place in the world 
offers a possibility for ne 
the the ILO towards its rea 
and constructive functions and 
for defeating those who see 
it as a base for anti-Soviet snip- 
ing. 

The new emphasis in the 
economies of the Soviet Union 
and the countries allied with it, 
is already producing an increase 
in living standards, will give 
the socialist countries a power- 
ful pace-setting weapon. This 
comes at a time when in the 
countries who bout “slave la- 
bor” unemployment is_ rising 
alarmingly and living standards 
are falling. 

The delegates of the coun- 
tries led by the USSR will take 
the offensive in the ILO and 
challenge the liars to either put 
up or shut up. They will call 
for a world accounting on the 
‘question of labor rights and 
living standards, And this is not 
all. 

As Nicholas Shvernik, chair- 
man of the 40-million strong 
unions of the USSR said egzlier 
this month, the Soviet e. 
unjons are really to re-establish 
relations of friendship with the 
unions of the United States, like 
those that were once established 

(Continued on page 10) 
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“We surely cannot deny to any nation that right eliereon our government is found- 
ed—that everyone may govern itself according to its own will and that it may transact its 
business through whatever organ it thinks proper, whether a king, convention says 
committee, president or anything else it may choose.”—Thomas Jefferson. 


50 Years of Muscle 


Work for Wall Street 


HE belief that the hand of 
the United States State 
Department is behind the in- 


—e of Guatemala is gener- 


ce held in Latin American 
European cuuntries, This be- 
lief is buttressed by the long his- 
tory of open United States inter- 
vention in Latin America, over the 
past half century, on the pretext of 
“protecting” mutual American in- 
terests. 

U. S.-Latin American relations 
during this period have been mark- 
ed by numerous instances of mili- 

episodes, some actual wars of 
conquest, and deliberately foment- 
ed revolutions. 

Venezuela, in 1895, was one of 
the first recipients of ‘the new era 
of U. S. protection, wher President 
Cleveland stepped into a border dis- 
pute between that country and Brit- 
ish Guiana, announcing to the 


world that: . 

“The United States is practi- 
cally sovereign on this continent 
and its fiat is law... its infinite 
resources, combined “with its iso- 


lated position render it master of’ 
the situation and practically in- 
vulnerable against any and all 
powers.” 

Despite a dissenting press Re 
public opinion which feared war, 
the U. S. Government ap inted 
a commission to settle the dispute, 
and England was warned to accept 
the terms or else face the charge 
of “willful aggression upon its 
(U. S.) rights and interests.” 

* 


THE YEAR 1898 saw the U. S. 
launching a frankly imperialist 
war against Spain for the posses- 
sion of Cuba, Puerto Rico, the 
Philippines, and Guam. 

And, the motive, asserted by 
the Republican Party in its elec- 
tion platform was “to restore |TY 

ce and give independence’ to 
Cuba, which had been torn by a 
long series of struggles to win 
freedom from Spain. 

The treaty ot peace with Spain, 
making these islands colonial de- 
pendencies of the United States 
was widely denounced by the pub- 
lic and by both the Democratic 
and Populist parties. But President 
McKinléy, speaking for the trusts, 


‘s 4 
_|the international banking house ‘of 


ah | 


assured his peace commission: 
is just to. use every re ie 
means for the enlargement of 
American trade.” 

As a result of the war Puerto 
Rico became an outright colony. 
Cuba was occupied by American 
troops for three years, and was 
subjected to invasion by U. S. 
forces again in 1906 when an elec- 
tion situation alarmed its “pro- 
tector.” | 

| . ‘ 

THE PANAMA CANAL, the 
much lauded achievement of 
American engineering, was dug 
as the result of another hide 
episode of U. S. intervention. The 
country of Colombia turned down 
a wag presented by this coun- 

orizing the canal. A few 
months later, a “revolution” broke 
out, in which U. S. warships pre- 
vented the Colombian govern- 
ment from dealing with the rebels. 
Within three days: the successful 
rebels had declared the indepen- 
dence of Panama from Colombia 
and signed the treaty for the 
canal. 
Almost every Latin American 
country has been subjected to 
American intervention in one 
form or another. Major General 
Smedley D. Butler, in a book call- 
ed “Commonsense” published in 
1935, describes his 33 years in 


|the United States Marines as fol- 
_|lows: 


“I spent most of my time being 
a high-class muscle-man for Big 
Business, for Wall Street and for — 


_|the bankers. 


“Thus I helped make Mexico 
and especially Tampico safe for 


' 4 American: oil interests in 1914. 


“I helped make Haiti and Cuba 
a decent place. for the National 
Bank to collect revenues in. 


I helped purify Nicaragua for 


Brown Brothers in 1909-12. I 
brought light to the Dominican 
Republic for Pret sugar in- 
terests in 1916. . 


s in ‘ * 
‘US. ARMED forces loomed over 


|Santo Domingo in 1904, presum- 
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LET’S GET INTO STEP | 

EVERYBODY, it seems, is out of step but our Secre- 
tary of State, John Foster Dulles. For his is a policy which 
says that negotiations and normal relations with the so- 
cialist world is impossible, and that for their security the 
American nation can rely only on more and bigger Hell- 
bombs, jet bombers and atomic cannon. 


_ The British people whose opposition to this course 
was reflected last week -by .Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill are definitely out of step with us. For as Sir 
Winston revealed to the newsmen in Washington, the senti- 
ment in his country is definitely for a “good try” at peace- 
ful co-existence between the western capitalist nations and 
the socialist countries. | 

The Indian people, whose desire for peace found ex- 
pression in Prime Minister Nehru’s joint declaration with 
the Chinese Premier, Chou En-lai, are also out of step with 


Dulles. ae. 
® . . lists who dom- 


AND THAT GOES, also for the 600 million people 6f |e American foreign policy. 
China, for the 300 million people of the USSR anid the new |. be ao os days, oye dba 
democracies. And if a Gallup poll could be taken of the re- | Washington would have made the 
maining one-quarter of the world’s population, it is a safe |Guatemalans bow to its imperial 
bet that with the exception of a few greedy corporations, |will by sending in the marines in 
arms manufacturers and similar parasites, the overwhelm- we to ee ope. but ner 
ing majority would likewise choose peaceful co-existence |" .0 lee in various warts of th 
to the grim policy of John Foster Dulles. 


peo les in various parts of the 

world are striking out for national 

President Eisenhower has been hoping, of course, that Hr pro por indirect oe 

he could persuade a substantial section of the world to fall |?* Coercion and repression have to 

, ’ ee Natl ee be used. Hence, the elaborate ef- : ( 

back in step with Dulles that was one of his aims in inviting |forts that are now being made|All that this new policy will do, 

Churchill to Washington. But that was a planned ‘shotgun in the long run, will be to ‘make 
wedding that failed to materialize. Which leaves Mr. Dul- 
les feeling very pious and yirtuous, no doubt, but very 


by the pen-pushers and politicians 3 6 | 
of Wall Street to make it appear|the eventual anti-imperialist, anti- 
Fine colonial revolution in Latin Amer- 
much all alone, with only the duPonts and Guatmala's Gen. 
Castillo Armas to comfort him. | 


ee eS ica all the more drastic and ruth- 
It is no source of jubiliation for us to find our Secre- 


Arpens less when it gets under way. 
tary of State in such an exposed, isoJated and unhappy po- 


of th 
itesn te of Latin America by Wall Street 
ONE OF THE MOST sinister|(*"% * ‘r #5 the labor movement 
sition. We would like to see our country not lagging behind 
in the world’s march toward peace and progress but way 


But few will be deceived by 
aspects of the whole disgraceful (Continued on Page 13) 
up there, in the vanguard. 


this transparent fakery, least of 
THEWEEKINWORLD AFFAIRS Mx 


all the peoples of Latin America.| 
The peoples know too much of 
° New Pact with Chiang 
° Adenauer Suffers Sethack . 


the ruthless policies of Wall Street 
and its reactionary Latin American 
stooges to see in this latest outrage 
anything but what it actually is, 
the grossest American invasion of 
the political sovereignty of Guate- 
mala. It will all add fuel to the) FORMOSA dispatches last eleven members who came to 
fire of the hatred of Yankee im-| week indicated that the U. S. open negotiations for expanding 
State Department was taking trade between China and Great 
first steps towards a military _ Britain. 
alliance including this country, * 
Chiang Kai-shek, Japan and CHIANG KAI-SHEK’S off- 
South Korea. The dispatches re- cials at Taipeh, Formosa, ac- 
vealed that President Einsehow- knowledged had seized the 
Soviet tanker Tuapse and con- 


perialism that now burns nearly 
everywhere throughout Latin 
ers envoy, Gen. Van Fleet, had 
reached tentative agreement fiscated the-8,000-ton cargo of 
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THE WORKER 2.58 
WALL STREET IMPERIALISM has succeeded in overthrowing the i gressive, 


people’s government of Guatemala and in ge seo cd _ Sn is to the . g of the 
r to the long list of crimes against democracy 


United ‘Fruit Company. Thus is added ano 
committed by Yankee imperialism, “Jo. vor 
over the years in Latin America. 
Guatemala is added to Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, 
Mexico, Nicara- 
gua, the Dom- 
inican Republic, 
south of the Rio) Qa Sapa ame. a i ee 
Grande _ which 
have felt on 
their necks the 
ack-boot of the 
ig monopo- 
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THIS WAS THE SCENE outside UN headquarters as New 
Yorkers picketed to urge enforcement of the Security Council's cease- 
fire for Guatemala. Henry Cabot Lodge, U. S. ambassador to the 
UN, sabotaged enforcement of the order, however. 


Wall Street attack upon Guate- 
mala has been the condonement 
of it by the decisive leaders - of 
organized labor in the United 
States. They made no protest 
against it, which means that it 
had their blessing. They are labor 
imperialists and one of the oat 
important planks in their genera 
program of American imperialist 
expansion is complete domination 


that all such progressive govern- 
ments are the work of Communist 
“infiltration” (whatever that is) and 
Russian influence. But such arbi- 
trary measures will not succeed. 


overnment was the work 


uatemalan people them- 


HOW CAN WE PLACE our nation and our people 
up-near the vanguard of the peace fight where they 
Jong? That is not as difficult as it at first sight seems. It is 
reported that a thousand newsmen, (conservative citizens, 
by and large) applauded to the rafters Churchill's call for 
peaceful co-existence. And every one of us knows that our 
neighbors, friends and shopmates prefer this peaceful 
course to the opposite path which leads inevitably to the 
doctrine of inevitable world war. 


America. The would-be . United 
States rulers of Latin America will, 
in the long run, pay dearly for 
this outrage upon Guatemala in 
all the countries of Central and 
South America. 


Last week's developments provide us all with power- 
ful arguments to persuade our fellow citizens that with 


* 
GUATEMALA - will also cause 


with Chiang on a pact which 
would leave Chiang free to at- 


tack Peoples China and would . 


oil and kerosene en route to 
China. Earlier the Soviet gov- 
ernmen filed strong charges with 


more speaking out, more organized pressure, more letters 
and telegrams to Congress and the White House, we, the 
American people, can change the dangerous, disastrous 
and bankrupt course of our government's foreign policy, 
and set it too behind the principle of peaceful co-existence 
and peaceful negotiations of outstanding difficulties. 


THE LIGHTFOOT ARREST 


IT WAS ONLY a five-line pragraph on an inside page 
of the New York Times but its enormous implications 
meant that Brownell was moving fast afield in his conspiracy 


world-wide repercussions against 
American imperialism. The day is 
forever t when the United 
States can make and un- 
make governments in Latin Amer- 
ica at their pleasure, and get away 
with it scot-free. It is safe to pre- 
dict that wherever American im- 
perialists are busy trying to grab 
control of countries (which is all 
over the capitalist world) they will 
confront the issue of Guatemala 
under most inconvenient circum- 
stances. The tragic Guatemalan 
situation particularly exposes the 


U. S. State Department point- 
ing out that the seizure was ac- 
complished with U. S. naval 
vessels. The USSR said it would _ 
= a a measures for 
safeguarding security of So- 
viet merchant ships sailing in 
that area.” In recent months, 
Chiang’s clique, using gunboats 
provided ¥ the U. 5S. seized 
two Polish ships and interned the 
crews. Commented the N. Y. 
Times: “The Russian threat to 
take ‘appropriate measures’ might 


commit the U. S. to protect not 
only Formosa but other Nation- 
alist island bases such as Que- 
moy and Tachens. The General 
has been tema, Free weeks 
hopping between Taipeh, Tokyo 
and Seoul. In the last named 
capital, he has been ted 
with a demand by South Korean 
dietator Rhee for $300 million 
a year in military aid. 
* 

WEST GERMAN Chancellor 

Konrad Adenauer suffered a 


to change the nation into a police state. The papers an- 
nounced the arrest of Claude Lightfoot, . Illinois Commu- 
nist leader, under a section of the Smith Act that has never 


been used—Section Two. 


cynical pretenses of Washington 
to be the friend and protector of 
the smaller peoples. 


By the overthrow of the Arbenz 


sharp rebuff last week in state 
elections in the Rhur and North 
Rhine Westphalia when his 
party, the Christian Democrats, 
dropped from 48.9 


mean either arming Russian 
merchant ships or providing them 
with a naval escort which, in 
turn, could -lead to © serious 
trouble in Pacific waters.” How- 


government, Washington has a of 


served notice upon the peoples of 
Latin America that they will be 
allowed to set up only such gov- 
ernments as Wall Street approves 
of. This is a violent invasion of 
their national sovereignty. It is an 
arrogant attempt to deny these 

oples not only the right of revo- 
ution, but also of every other 
progressive step forward. It is 


ever, the U. S. had shown no 
sign of restraining Chiang whose 
desire to provoke an American- 
Soviet war is generally conceded. 


This section means that a man can be framed ‘on the 
sole basis of membership in a -political party, somethin 
that. the Government has adfertised to the world coul 
never be done in the U. S. A. The Supreme Court in its 
previous rulings on the Smith Act deal only with Section 1. 

The Lightfoot arrest has such far-reaching and trans- 
parent implications that most observers are certain organ- 
ized labor, increasingly alert to McCarthyism, will speak 


the total vote last fall to 41.2 
percent. The Social Democratic 
party, sharp critics of Adenauer’s 
oreign policy, increased their 
vote from 31.9 to 34.5 percent, 
narrowing the gap between Ade- 
naver and his chief opponents 
from 17 t to less than 
seven. Although Adenauer’s 
aides blamed French reluctance 


rs | 
JOHN MOORS CABOT, U.S. 
Ambassador to Sweden, and 
brother to the president ‘of the 
United Fruit Co., was accused 
the Soviet newspaper Izvestia 


te 


out. Both AFL and CIO are on record against Brownell's 
current anti-labor bills that involve licensing of unions. 
They cannot fail to see that if the High Court sanctions 
Sec. 2 a labor leader can go to jail, and see his union ham- 
strung, merely by the words of a stoolpigeon swearing 
he saw the defendant pay dues at an alleged Communist 
meeting. — : : | | 

This new Brownell: move cries for an immeidately 
stepped-up crusade against the Smith Act which needs to 
include the demand for amnesty of the current victims who 


long ago warned America that the 


ng ago warned America tha illegal arrest of oné is.an- 
immediate menace toa, et 


" 


compounding the injury to declare 


1 


POINT OF 


to ratify the EDC, incorporat- 
ing a West German army, for 
the setback, other observers said 
that the vote reflected the dis- 
pleasure of the West German 
voters with Adenauer'’s blatant 
stooging for the U. S. State De- 
partment. Public sentiment for 
a “neutralist”. course betw 
East and West has. been stea 
gaining in West Germany, | 
LONDON last week’ greeted 
the. first official mission *;from 


w: People’s China, a delegation of 


b 

5 trying-to draw all of Scandi- 
navia into a North European 
military bloc directed against 
the Soviet Union. 


Pi acaba 
INDONESIAN representatives 
conferred in the Hague with 
Dutch government on their de- 
mand that the union which links 
the former Dutch colony with 
Holland be dissolved. The .Dutch 
were unable to oppose the dis- 
solution but were ing com- 
perisation for $2 billion in in. 


ah % 


in that handy guide book, Alyn! 


‘The Chieago Mystery | 


By CARL HIRSCH - 


FOR: LIGHT SUMMER 


Thorne Murder Case.” 
papers. 
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Pah ite at 
PA aie ; 


CHICAGO. 


reading, Chicago's biet-sallar is “The Montgomery Ward ; ot 
The stranger-than-fiction story is unravelling itself in the local news-| 


Queen and - Charteris. 
Why did-a millionaire heir to 
a mail-order fortune die so mys- 


teriously on June 19, shortly after|tery 


changing the beneficiary in his 
will? What were the circum- 
stances of his secret engagement 
to the daughter of — M. 
Ragen, the late gambling czar 
whase own murder-mystery has 
never been solved? What will the 
autopsy show as the cause of 
death—sleeping pills, poison or 
narcotics? 

_ereny writers are being treat- 

ed to live new material not found 


four Standard Myst 
it's a field day oy 2s sh neem fans. 


AN ELEVATOR OPERATOR| 
offered us the opinion that the 
“cops are bungling this case—or 
else they're getting paid off.” 

A fellow newspaperman, who 
has covered this story since éit 
broke ‘says that the papers are 
merely “making something out of 
nothing.” 

‘And the coroner himself, Wal- 
ter O. McCarron, summarized in 
this fashion: “This is the case 
of a poor. little rich boy who was 


The se seems to mimic the 35-cent fantasies of Erle Stanley Gardner, Ellery 


li podermic needles, a tissue bear- 
ing the lipstick prints of a “mys- 
woman,” an unclaimed brun- 
ette bobby. pin, a lacy girdle—all 
found in the fancy bachelor apart- 
ment of the Seseneed. 


AND ,.THEN, the most sordid 
angle of all was the money. This 
big No. 1 “motive” in the case is 
several million dollars, includin 
10,000 shares of Class A ca it 
— in Montgomery Ward & 

0 

This is part of the heritage of 
old Montgomery Ward himself, a 
Andishrewd huckster, who came into 
Chicago in the 1860's and is cred- 
ited with having originated the 
mail-order idea. 

He was one of those fabulous 
Chicago titans, ornery and eccen- 
tric, who built this mammoth or- 
der-by-catalogue business through 
many, means—profiteering on gov- 
ernment war orders, fleecing the 
farmers, pushing through Congress 
the rural free delivery which made 
Montgomery Ward enormously 
rich, 

But the wealth didn’t ease the 
torments and tempests that 


only to succumb at last; just a few 
weeks ago, when the AFL team- 
sters won a series of elections.’ . 

This was the “uneasy money” 
which 20-year-old Montgomery 
Ward Thorne inherited. On June} 
10, he went to see his la 
Without any explanation, he d 
his will rewritten. The benefi- 
ciary was no longer his estranged 
socialite mother. Instead his mail. 
lions were willed to his pretty 
blonde fiancee, _Meureen Ragen. 


YOUNG THORNE also said 
several strange things to his lawyer. 
He was being followed. He ‘oe : 
ed his life was in danger. In case 
of death, he wanted the circum- 
stances carefully investigated. Nine 
days later, he was dead. 

The Chicago police have keep 
busy trying, Pus gp sar * 
events of morning of 
June 19. Thane 5% Oe been out 
with Miss Ragen and left her at 
1 a.m. He seemingly wandered |. 
about the swanky gold coast neigh-| | 
borhood where he lived, appear- 
ing at a party, calling on another 
girl friend, acting “normal.” 

His body was tound early ‘that .' 
his ent with 


ee id ca 5 


a ‘ , | ‘ » 
s " e 


plagued the old man and his heirs. 
For eal his efforts to be accepted | 


Chicago soc he was 

barred a nag, eco peddler.” 
y has been a storm 

3 pout et 50 years of bitter “com- 
petitive battles, struggles over 
control between the Morgan in- 
terests and the so-called “Chi- 


wp group, fighting off unionism 
gh violent strike struggles 


|morning in 
no hint as to the cause of death. 
Preliminary autopsies showed) 
nothing unusual. 


More revealing, perhaps, was 
the scramble that ensued over 


young Thorne’s money before the 
body was even cold (as the mys- 
tery writers say). 

What began taking — o 
a fierce struggle between 


caught between the hatreds of 
two families.” 

Was it really “Romeo and Ju-|in 
liet” — the mail-order Monta 
versus the gambling syndicate 
ulets? Or perhaps “Hamlet,” with 
a scheming mother plotting against 
a mo a 

e plot was §$ espearean, | 
the clues were Tae * 
out of Mickey Spillane. 


the Montgomery Ward money is 
accursed. 

“I don’t want the money,” she 
said, “they'll get me, too.” (But 
the two contending _ mothers 
showed no such tendencies toward 
sentimentality or superstition.“They | 
seemed to know just what they 
wanted.) 


mothers—young Thorne’s mother, 
Mrs. Gordon C. Thorne, and his 
fiance's mother, Mrs. Aleen B. 
Ragen. The war was opened over 
the legality of the will and the 
final possession of old Montgom- 
t Ward's legacy. 


Eighteen - year - old Maureen 
te capone the feeling that. 


4 Dooley Would Be With Guatemala 


* By SAMUEL SILLEN 
(Editor, Masses & Mainstream) 


Bf hice E Blessings of Civiliza- 
tion Trust, wisely and 
cautiously administered is a 
Daisy, said Mark Twain as 


our century opened. “There 
is more money in it, more terri- 
tory, more sovereignty and other 
emolument, than there is in any 
other game that is played.” 
American Big Business is an 
old hand at this game. From Mc- 


Kinley to Eisenhower our main. 


article of export has been bene- 
volence, judging by the advertise- 
ments. 


mee ye mis’rable, childish-mind- 
ed apes, we propose fr to larn ye 
the uses iv liberty.... An’ we'll 
give ye clothes, it ye pay f'r them. 
o<RE: whin ye ve me edy- 
cated an’ have all th’ blessin’s iv 
civilization that we don’t. want 
- « » well threat ye th way a 
father shud threat his childer if 
we have to break ivry bone in 
yere bodies. So come to our 
ar-ms, says we. 


IN OPPOSING an annexation- 
ist war that ended in the con- 
quest of Puerto Rico, the Philip- 
pines and other countries, the 
anti-imperialist writers of 1900 
had a solid precedent. — é 


of “freedom”) had brought. a 
strong protest not only from 
Abraham Lincoln, then a fresh- 
man Congressman from ‘Tlinois, 
but from most writers of stature 
in the country. 

Henry Thoreau had gone to 
jail rather than pay taxes to su 
port “the work of comparatively 
a few individuals using the stand- 

ng Soe as their tool.” An- 

er ardent Abolitionist, James 
Russell Lowell, had stirred up re- 
sistance to the pro-slavery war 
with his “Biglow Papers,” one ‘of 
the finest satires in American 
ai Emerson wrote Oliver 
Wendell Holmes that he could 
not stomach “the cant of extend- 


ing the area of liberty by the an- 


In the period from the Mexi- 
can Wee to the Spanish War the 
difficulties of those who opposed 
aggression by their own govern- 
ment had not lessened. Anti-im- 

ialist writings were barred 
the mails by the postmaster 
in San Francisco, including “The 


Cost of a‘ National Crime” by 


Edward Atkuson. 
: “af 


THREATS of physical violence 
were common. Even a conserva- 
tive scholar like Charles Eliot 
Norton of Harvard, translator of 
Dante and leading art historian, 
‘was the~ object of a tar-and- 
feather tirade in the press. Fol- 
lowing his lecture on “True Pa- 
triotism,” which called for peace, 


Only: one hitch developed, as 
Mark Twain foretold when we 
were sanctimoniously putting our 
hooks into the Philippines in the 
name of freedom. The saviors 
were too greedy. The heathen be- 
came suspicious. “The Blessings 
of Civilization are all right, and 
a good commercial roperty 
there could not be a 
a dim light. . 

In the glaring daylight of the 
intervention in Guatemala, it is 
useful to recall the protests of 
leading American writers against 
the hypocrisies of the Dulleses 
of their day. 


AT THE turn of the century, 
William Dean Howells wrote to 
his fellow novelist Henry James 
concerning the war against Spain 
(which began of course with the 
“liberation” of Cuba): “Our war 
for humanity has unmasked itself 
as a war for coaling stations, and 
we are pane to aeep our booty 
to puni for putting us to 
the may of using violence in 
robbing her.” ; | 


| Finley Peter Dunne’s Mr, 
Dooley addressed the Filipinos 
,;who spurned our affections; “An’ 


century earlier the 
against Mexico (also in “the sana 


nexing of Texas and Mexico.” Norton wrote his friend Leslie 


Stephen in England: “My mail 
was loaded down with letters and 
post cards full of abuse, mostly 
anonymous, some of them going 
so far as to bid me look out for 
a stray bullet!” 


Agitation against the 
ors” why opposed American in- 
terventionism in other people’ s 
affairs was whi up by im- 

rialist prophets like Senator Al- 
bert J. Beveridge, who fervent- 

ly invoked the American Century. 
“God,” noted this Republican 
esman, “has made us the 
ster organizers of the world 
to establish systems whefe chaos 
reigns.” Beveridge wrapped up 
into one package the aggressive 
navalism of Admiral Mahan, the 
unabashed racism of Josiah 
Strong, the Brahmin arrogance of 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 

- But the democratic writers 
were undeterred by threats and 
rhetoric. To those. intellectuals 
who had assumed that the United 
States, born in a glorious demo- 


cratic. revolution, would serene- 


ly and eternally pursue a liberal 


course, imperialism in full dress 
came as a profound shock. Many 


of them sensed, even if only in 
a confused way, that. the coun- 


ny had reached a turning point. 
y felt that 


the new century 
would witness a titanic struggle 


between .the trusts and the peo- 


Bebra imperialism and the 
atic heritage. 


“trait-- 


* THEIR ANGUISH found a 


moving peetic statement in Wile 
liam Vaughn Moody's “An Ode _ 
in Time of Hesitation,” which 
asks: 

“Are we the eagle nation Milton 

saw ch a 
Mewing its mighty yout 
Or have we but the talons and . 

the maw?” . 

The poem _ concludes with a 
warning to the country’s rulers: 
“O ye who lead 
Take heed! 

Blindness we may forgive but 
baseness. we will smite.” 

The biggest guns in the liter- 
ary battle against the Blessings- 
of-Civilization Trust were sup- 
‘oaig by Mark Twain. At first 

was taken in by the propa- 
ganda about a war of “liberation,” 
and he associated imperialism 
with Great Britain rather than 
America. But as he saw U. S. 
capitalism joining the parade of 
the pirates, there was nothing of 
the “genial humorist” in the 
Mark Twain who satirized the 
plunder and the ug. 

His essay on the Philippines, 
“To the Person Sitting in Dark- | 
ness,” appeared in 1901. The 
American people, Mark said, had 
to face up to one big question: 

“That is, shall we go on con- 
ferring our civilization upon peo- 
ples that sit in darkness, or shall | 
we give those poor things a rest? 
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AFL, C10 Urge: Kill Brownell Bills 


By JOSEPH viel WASHINGTON. 
about n. yo 


-WHAT STARTED OFF as the voice of only a handful of unions has become the 
voice of 15 million trade unionists as the AFL and CIO have come out squarely against the 
Brownell package of union busting bills. When the House Judiciary Subcommittee head- 
——= by ‘michael singer 
If The Paint Fits 
still chuckling some of the anti-Semitic vote, 


ed by Rep: Louis Graham (R-Pa)| 

first oh uled hearings on H. J.j/economic life and death of mil- added that it “would place in the 
lions of workers who are perform-|hands of irresponsible private in- 

discomfiture of And we're pretty sure of the 

Jewish vote. Of course, we 


Res. 527 and H. J. Res. 528 unions 
_ like the Fur and Leather Work-|ing in no more than a remote re-|dividuals an insidious device for 
lationship to the defense effort.” |undermining legitimate trade un- 


ers, UE, Mine, Mill and several 1 
others sounded the alarm for the}. “The bill is unconsciousnably|ions. 
The CIO concluded: 


WE'RE 
over the 


whole country. : 


Both of these bills were drawn 
up by the Justice Department un- 
der Attorney General Brownell. 
The first one would empower em- 
ployers to fire workers who they 
think “may engage in... sub-, 
versive acts.” The second one 
would authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral and his SACB to dissolve any 
union, any business, any organi- 


zation which they deemed “Com- 
munist infiltrated.” 

But the major labor organiza- 
tions at first took a stand that, 
those bills don’t stand a chance; 
so why get excited. So President 
Eisenhower and Brownell soon 
showed’ the urgency of this mat- 
ter. They. put all the weight of | 
the , administration behind the 
Brownell package. : 


vague... the term Suversive Act 


is undefined and subject to the} 


gravest kind of distortion.” 
The bill denies an accused in- 
dividual the right to confront his 


accusers. 
* 


IN ITS ATTACK on H. J. Res. 
528 the CIO declared: 


“We stand fundamentally op- 


THEN the fo Committee | 


tied to sneak the bills quietly 


and quickly out of committee and 


up the Hill and then—poof, there; 
would go free trade unionism and 


the Bill of Rights. The independent 
unions put a crimp in that strategy. ' 
So the whole of the labor move- 
ment won some valuable time 
which they are now beginning to 
use. Originally the AFL and CIO) 
had just intended filing statements. 
But now they sent up personal 
representatives to tell Graham’ 
Committee how abhorrent. these 
bills are to labor. 
The CIO said that H. J. Res. 527 
“advances the very threat of to- 
talitarianism which it decries.” 
Among its objections CIO listed: 
The bill would. give “some 
agency or individual, not desig- 
nated by the bill . . . a tremendous 
concentration: of power over the 


ment licensing of free 


unions.” : 
The CIO pointed out that this. 


other version of the Goldwater, 
Butler and Velde bills, all of which 


provide for similar 
control of unions and ail of which 


have been condemned by the en- 
tire labor movement. 
“This would be a lethal weapon 


in the hands of an anti-union ad- 
ministration,” 


“It is our carefully considered 
judgement, however, that this bill 
with its built-in threat to the sur- 


vival of free trade unions would 


tend to sere: rather than pro- 
tect the basic liberties which dis- 
tinguish the free world from the 


slave.” 
* 


THE EFFECTIVENESS of the 
CIO presentation was marked by 
a great amount of red-baiting and 
snide attacks against the inde- 


|pendent progressive unions. But 


there was no mistaking the senti- 
ment of the CIO for the preserva- 
tion of their rights menaced by 
the Brownell bills, 

The AFL was also forthright 


posed to any system of govern- 
trade | 


particular Brownell bill is only an- 


overnment 


in opposition to the union busting 
measures. Though the text of the 
statement which its spokesman pre- 
sented was not released at this 
writing its content was foreshadow- 
ed by the statement of the AFL 
in its Labor League for Political 
Education bulletin. 

In that publication the AFL 
had warned: 

“Eisenhower has gone beyond 
Golwater’s proposal and has _in- 
cluded the employers as well as 
the unions” among groups over 
‘whom the “politically appointed” 
Subversive Activities Control Board 
(SACB) would have power of life 
and death. 

Like the CIO the AFL told 
Congress: 

“What it adds up to is a govern- 
ment board licensing unions.” 

Labor’s initiative in the fight 
against the Brownell bills kas also 
brought out some Democratic 


said the CIO, and 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Negro Parents Force Dent 


Into NYC School Jimcrow 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


THE POSSIBILITY of immediate and practical steps on the problem of segregated 


schools in the New York Ci 


school system, was indicated in two incidents of recent weeks. 


One was the closing of Wadleigh High School, a notoriously jimcrow girls’ school on the 


edge of Harlem, for the reason, 
given by school authorities, that 
Negro parents were refusin 
send their children there any 4 
er, and attendance had. dwindled 
‘to about one-third of capacity. 
The other significant step was 
the statement by Board of Edu- 
cation president Arthur Levitt that 
the new Gen. George High School 
in Brooklyn would include in its 


district, a Considerable section of| 


the Bedford-Stuyvesant area, sO 
that its student body would be 
thoroughly integrated. Many par- 
ents have feared that the new 
school, at Kingston Ave, and Rut- 
land Road, would result in another 
“lily-white” sehool. 


rejudice and bigotry in the con- 
uct of the schools. 

Levitt’s stand was challenged 
by another member of the panel, 
Dr. Kenneth Clark, an official of 
the Urban League, whio has re- 
cently completed an _ extended 
study of segregated schools in New 
York City. 


DR. CLARK pointed out that 
his study of the schools compiled 
for the Urban League had been 
submitted fo the Board of Educa- 
tion with tequests for a meeting 
with school officials, but had thus 
far been ignored. Before the forum 
audience, Levitt promised to make 


abe | 

THIS DEPARTURE from the 
current practice of maintainin 

school districts along cearenaed 

residential lines, gives this area 

ot mas chance to halt the wareedi 

imcrow education not only here 

but ite other iehooll of the. ates. 


Dr. Levitt’s statement was made - 
at a forum sponsored by the New 
York Urban League on how the 
recent Supreme Court soak. / 
was related to New York schools. 
He had also asserted, in a pre- 
pared statement that the ve f 
of meyer would — con- 


a personal study of the charges of 


-~ 
af” 


. ‘ Tat peta ‘ ‘ 
+4 ps ry by rte , oe . 
th 4 gta sea. 4 : 


Dr. Clark as well as to support 
an investigation of the situation 
by a qualified group of educators. 

Dr. Clark’s study of the schools, 
to which he referred, presented 
evidence of the bad effects of séeg- 
regated schools on both white chil- 
dren and children of . minority 
groups. Among his major conten- 
tions about the New Yérk schools 
were: 

© There is. evidence that edu- 
cational standards and achieve- 
ment of ss ag children in segre- 
gated schools are declining. 

© There is a tremendous turn- 
over of teachers in these schools: 


classes for mentally retarded 


children in se areas, but 
extremely few for gifted 
children; Harlem schools, for ex- 
ample, he said, have 103 classes 
for the mentally retarded, but only 
six for gifted children. 
® Standards are automatcally 
lowered when large numbers of 
Negro or Puerto children 
enter a school, and our city schools 
om not producing their share of 
students qualified to enter 


a ege. 


* ON THE PRACTICE of setting | 


up school districts which aid in the 


a of . - $e stregated schools, # 
tilined dott Page sy", i 


C35 L852? 


© There is stress on special 


the wise-guy politician who 
tried to needle the painter 
in City Hall's Room 9 the 
other day. “That's pretty wa- 
tery paint, isn’t it?” he asked 
the painter. 

“Sure is,” came the swift re- 
ply, “but it’s what you guys 
want around here — a perfect 
whitewash!” 

* 

THE Tammany endorsement 
of Rep. James G. Donovan in 
the 18th Congressional District 
has set off political fireworks 
that will get hotter after July 
4. Reaction to the Donovan 
nomination is so strong among 


East Harlem voters, especially 
among the Italian - Americans 
and Puerto Ricans that talk of 
“revolt” is openly heard in 
Demo clubhouses. At least 
three Italian - American Tam- 
many leaders, two of them from 
the 18th C.D., admit they .can't 
hold their clubs in line behind 
the McCarthyite Congressman. 


“What I can’t figure,” said 
one head-shaking politico; “is 
why in heaven's name De Sapio 
had to take him. Nobody likes 
Donovan except maybe some 
Republicans and even then I'm 
not so sure. His record in Con- 
gress stinks. You never see the 
guy in the district. He just 
doesn’t belong on our _ ticket, 
that’s all.” 

The same Democratic figure 
thinks Vito Marcantonio coyld 
have run away with the primary 
if he was in it. “Maybe all the 
hysteria and red scare stuff 
might have hurt Mare but you 
can't kid the people here—they 
know his record and they know 


| the man. At least they could 


see Marc and he was always in 
there pitching for them.” 

That's just a sample of how 
the 18th C.D. feels, - 


* 


AMONG THE NIGHTMAR- 


ISH names seriously proposed 
in some quarters for the Demo- 


cratic gubernatorial nomination 
are Federal Judges Harold R. 
Medina and’Irving H. Kaufman. 
We blanched when a prominent 
state Demo leader said that Me- 
dina “could very well get the 
nod.” Seeing our reaction he 
murmered: “It might be worse. 
Imagine a Judge | Kaufman on 
top of the ticket.” 

That the Democrats could 
even give token consideration 
to the man who condemned the 
Rosenbergs to death is too bi- 
zarre and sickening to contem- 
plate. And here is the degree of 
political charlatanism character- 


izing the support for .Kaufman.: 

“We'd get the anti-Commu- 
nist vote. Wed split the Mc- 
Carthy vote, " We'd even get 


€Ffr3f qe 


could still campaign on a liberal 
program.” 

Of course! 

+ 

WESTCHESTER LABOR 
ATTORNEY Jolm Harold, who 
represented the striking grave- 
diggers against the New York 


Catholic Diocese a few years 
ago, and is a Teamster Union 
counsel, is prepared to give Re- 
publican Ralph W. Gwinn, a 
bitter fight in the 27th C.D. 
Gwinn, one of the most rabid 
die-hards in the House and au- 
thor of the “loyalty oath” ten- 
ant witchhunt, has always run 
far behind the GOP ticket and 


Just managed to beat out How- 


ard McSpedon, AFL building 
trades leader, who ran on the 
Democratic ticket, a few years 


‘ago. 


ow 
BROOKLYN’s nearly 1,000, 
000 Italian-Americans are bitter 
over failure of the Democratic 


machine thus far to agree on an 


Italian - American for Congress 
in the county, Judge Victor An- 
fuso is getting a lot of rank-and- 
file urging in the 8th C.D. to 
run should Rep. ‘Louis- Heller 
step down to e the Domestic 
Relations Court post offered 
him. Whether Heller or Anfuso 
ets the nod, Joseph Marcelle, 
ormer U.S. tax commissioner 
here, has sent word to 
bosses that he intends to fight 
for the 8th C.D. nomination in 


the primary. 


TWO OF THE REDDEST 
faces in City Hall last week be- 
longed to Mayor Wagner and 
his executive secretary William 
Peer. After a week in San Juan 
where they extolled the city’s 
efforts to make life livable for 
Puerto Rican migrants, they 
were confronted by Diego Val- 
entin’s decision to return to his 
Island. home where “I have a 
better future.” 

Who's Diego Valentin? None 
other than the 32-year-old as- 


-sistant to Peer, who was one of 


the mayor's good will ambassa- 
dors’ to the Puerto Rican con- 


ference. 
* 


DISILLUSIONMENT IN 
FREE ENTERPRISE—PROM- 
ISES DEPT: 


Last week's Construction Bul- 
letin No. 4 for sidewalk super- 
intendents at the Manufactur- 
ers Trust Co.’s new site on Fifth 
Ave. and 48 St. said: “Some- 


_ time during the summer the 


huge panes of glass forming the 
exterior of this structure will be 
installed. . .” On the margin in 
a firm scrawl was this com- — 
plaint: 


“But you said January!” 
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On the Way 
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N NO national holiday 


is the dual character 
of the American tradition 
exposed more than on the 


Fourth of July. It celebrates 
the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, a ringing doc- 
ument which quicken the 
pulse of freee’ throughout the 
world. It is also a ~*~ document 
signed by 

men who 

owned 

slaves, some 

of whom de- 

fended the 

right of some 

men to own 

the bodies of 

others. Yet it 

is a docu- 

ment express- 

ing the dem- 

ocratic hopes of the mass of 
Americans who do not own the 
factories, the fields, the mines 
and the ever-flowing river of 
wealth which pours from all 
national resources. 

It expressed the hopes of the 
Negroes, too, this document 
which was edited so carefully to 
avoid mentioning slavery while 
calling for freedom, and stating 
that “all men are created equal. 


Five thousand American Negroes — 


fought in the Revolutionary War 
under General Washington and 
were rewarded with. their free- 
dom plus an enlistment bonus 
for their participation. 

It was the Declaration of In- 
dependence which inspired Ne- 
gro slave revolts, and before 
Nat Turner led the uprising of 
Virginia slaves in 1831, Negro 
regiments were in the field 
against the British in the War of 
1812. They fought with Andrew 
Jackson from Florida to New 
Orleans and Negro sailors fought 
under Admiral Perry. 

* 


NO SEGMENT of the popula- 


tion in the United States under-. 


stood better than the Negroes 
that both traditions, represented 
in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution, could 
not forever live side by side 
without one overcoming the 
other. The Connecticut by 
leader, Peter Osborne, had 

to say on July 5, 1832: 

“On account of the misfor- 
tune of our color, our Fourth 
of July comes on the fifth; but 
I hope that when the Declaration 
of Independence is fully execut- 
ed, which declares that all men, 
without respect to person, were 
born equal, we may then have 
a of July on the fourth. 

3 anticipate 88 the time is 

ing fast... . Why then, 

should tie f ¢ contending 
for the civil rights of free coun- 
trymen?” (All quotations are 
from a Documentary History of 
the Negro People in the United 
— edited by Herbert Apthe- 

er.) 

Nearly twenty years later, a 
letter writer in Garrison’s Liber- 
ator (Oct. 3, 1851) applauded 
the successful efforts Chris- 
tiana, Pa., Negroes and Aboli- 
tionists in thwarting federal 
marshals who sought to return a 
runaway slave to Maryland. 

THE NEXT year’s Fourth of 

gd celébratioin in Rochester, 

N.Y., was to hear the famous 
oration of Frederick ~— 
which be 


It was a bitter speech, : 
— the greatness of Braco 
.in the Declara- 

but de- 


nnreenenety: 
seth 


ee eee 
———— re eee 


re 


age fathers is shared by you, not 
y me. The sunlight that brought 
life. and healing to you has 
brought stripes and death to me. 

. To drag a man in fetters in- | 
to the grand illuminated temple 
of liberty, and call upon him to 
join in joyous anthems, were in 
human mockery and sacreligious 
irony. . % . 

The freedom tradition of the 
nation inspired the unsuccesful 
attempt of John Brpwn at an 
anti-slavery insurrection. And 
when the extension of free en- 
terprise throughout the nation 
was hampered by slavery, the 
tradition was invoked during the 
Civil War; it was partially rec- 
ognized in the Emancipation 
Proclamation, and written into 
law in the form of the 13th, 
14th and 15th Amendments to 
the Constitution. 

At the turn of the 20th Cen- 
tury, a young Negro named 
William Edward Burghardt Du- 
Bois picked up the torch which 
Douglass had held aloft. And in 
1953, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People, recognized it and set 
the goal of actual freedom, the 
end of jimcrow, for 1963—111 
years after Douglass’ famous 
oration in Rochester. 

* 


NOW A NEW class has arisen, 
and a new political science has 
grown up to challenge the em- 
balmers of the nation’s real tradi- 
tions. The working class, armed 
with the science of Marxism, 
allied with the Negro people, 
can heed the words of Douglass, 
which apply today as they ap- 
= to slavery in Douglass’ 

ay: 

.. » Could I reach the nation’s 
ear, | would today pour out a 
fiery stream of biting ridicule, 

reproach, withering 
sarcasm, and stern rebuke. For 
it is not light that is needed, but 
fire; it is not the gentle shower, 
but thunder. We rieed the storm, 
the whirlwind, and the earth- 
quake. The feeling of the nation 
must be quickened; the consci- 
ence of the nation must be 
aroused; the propriety of the na- 
tion must be startled; the hypo- 
crisy of the nation must be 


exposed.” 


By Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
(2nd of Three Articles) 
ESIDES the hundreds of 
men and women, wartime 

labor and political prisoners, 


the untried wartime cases and 
those still on appeal at various 
court levels, involved an even 
greater number. 

To secure the release. of all of 
these involving some 1,500 Social- 
ists, IWW’s, radical individuals 
and religious opponents of war, 
was the purpose of our Amnesty 
campaign undertaking. 

The Communist Party did not 
come into existence until a year 
later, although many of the So- 
cialists involved were attached to 
the left-wing movement in the So- 
cialist Party, a forerunner of the 
Communist Party. 

Little did we anticipate that 
the tasks we assumed after Armi- 
stice D 
lied a hundred fold by a whole 
ost of, new attacks during the 
next two years—with the Palmer 
raids which precipitated state 
cases all over the country, with the 
struggles against the deportation 
of foreign-born workers and final-| 
ly seven long and tragic years of 
tireless efforts to save the lives of 
Sacco and Vanzetti from a das- 


who were already serving long 
terms on Armistice Day, 1918, 


ay would become multi-| 


tardly frameup that finally took 
their innocent lives in the electric! 
chair at Charlestown, Mass. How- 
ever, we tackled our immediate 
job with spirit and determination. 
It prepared us for the stormy days 
ahead. A 


THE ONLY ORGANIZATION 
then in existence which attempt-| 


Bureau, led by Albert De Silver 
and Roger Baldwin. But it had/R 
been set up as a committee of | 
individuals to deal with wartime 
problems of free opinion and con- 
science. It was not staffed or | 
equipped to handle a large scale 
fund-raising job nor to mobilize | 


tempted to set up a Liberty De- 
fense Union of similar progressive 
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|How He Worked to Free 


The Political Prisoners 


A July 4th ( a Acar 


individuals but they were all too, 
busy in other fields and it dis- | 
solved, leaving its assets in the 
‘hands of a sub-committee of the 


Call, and Scott Nearing of the 
Rand School. 


They felt strongly the urgency 
‘of reaching the ‘i movement 
if we were to get the Amnesty 
campaign off. the ground. They 
|gave me a credential on Nov. 8, 
1918, to organize a delegate body 


the labor movement. It had at-|—a Workers’ Liberty Defense Un- 
‘ion. “The emphasis 


was on ‘work- 
They advanced $250 in 


ers. Se: 


funds left by the defunct organi- 


zation, to pay my salary for nine ~ 
‘weeks. By that time we were a go- 


ing concern. 


ed to cope with these problems /Civil Liberties Bureau, headed by We held a founding conference 
was the National Civil Liberties|Charles Irvin, editor of the N.Y. on Dec. 18, 1918, at the For- 


wards Hall, with delegates com- 
ing from 163 __ organizations. 
Among these were locals from the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
the Brotherhood of Painters, Dec- | 


orators and Pa grag He the 
Furriers’ Union; International 
Ladies Garment Workers; the So- 
cialist Party; the, Teachers’ Union; 
the Brotherhood of Carpenters 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Freeman Spit Out Blood and Yes 


By ELIHU S. HICKS 


pretty 


NSPECTOR Edward T. 
Feeley in Charge of Queens 
Detectives: had developed a 
firm theory about how 


23-year-old Mrs. Josephine 
Brown had met her death in Ja- 
maica on July 25, 1952. 

“She wasn’t murdered by a mug- 
ger or a strangler in my opinion,” 
Feeley told reporters on Aug. I, 
1952. “Her killer did not jump out 
of the shadows and choke her to 
death in Kingston Place (where the 
body was found. E.S.H.) I say this 
because I cannot perceive of a wo- 
man being on that dark street alone 
for ne reason.” 

Judging: by the marks on her 

the slayer was described as 
big and powerful, with long and 
strong fingers. The “slayer’s motive 
was not robbery, and she was not 
ravished,” the police concluded 
from the money left in the dead 
woman's purse and the coroner's 
examination of the body. 

. Feeley surmised that the 


youn 
: woman. who had told her tiem 


that she was going to shop for ma- 
ternity dresses in Jamaica, had 
really gone out with another man. 


BY SEPT. 7, however, no suspec 
had been found who could be held 
within the framework of the police)“ 
theory. | The press had built up a 
phony “crime wave” to the degree 
that Negro deliverymen were hesi- 
jtant to make deliveries in white 
neighborhoods except during mid- 
day. Editorial I pages were demand- 
ing “action” in apprehencing some- 
one for the we er of Mrs. Brown. 

The stage was set for changing 
>| the official theory of the murder to 
conform with the suspect. The ar- 
‘rest of a g Negro youth, dazed 
and coahinal in Brooklyn, might 
well, with the aid of a few fists and 
a ‘rubber hose, solve the Police De- 
partment’s problem. 

Having beaten Oliver Leonard: 
Freeman to the point where the 
word “No” meant agonizing, un- 
tolerable pain to him, the Police 
Department called in the press and 
announced triumphantly that they 
had gotten the slayer of Mrs. 
Brown, he was a “sex-crazed” Ne- 

dubbed the Bat Man, and that 


| gro 
fe hed sedis fall codlogsib. 


According to the “confession,” 
Mrs. Brown “had been murdered by 
a stranger, Oliver Freeman; who 
did “jump out of the shadow” and 
choke her to death on Kingston}b 
Place. The motive: raps. 

, * 

DURING the trial, in which 
Freeman was charged with two 
counts of first ‘degree murder, the 
“confession” was repudiated on the 


Ete ai BBs Bigs wa 


tthe evidence—and so many contra-, The 


bloody handkerchief was 


dictions in the District Attorney's 
case” were uncovered, that the all- 
white jury deliberated for 13 hours 
and then rejected the first degree 
murder charge. The found Free- 
man guilty o second degree man- 
slaughter, and he was sentenced to 


to one 
stomach six or seven times—punch- 
ed in the face every 
‘No.’ (About 15 or more times he 
said ‘No.’) He remembers it was — 


‘brought into court.—E.S.H.) 


ot a beating for one half 


“He e 
our—was punched .in the 


time he said 


10-20 years in the penitentiary. 
The recent arrest of John Fran- 


cis Roche; and the revelation that 
at least one murder admitted by 
Roche had been “solved” with the 
aid of a forced confession with an 


innnocent man jailed as a result, 


has Jed to a re-examination of the 


Freeman case. 
* 


HERE is the account of how 


Freeman was to “con- 


fess” as it was told to his lawyers 


and in the trial: 


” The youth was handcuffed to a 


radiator pipe at 5 or 5:30 a.m., 


on Sept. 7, at the Bath Ave. Sta- 
“punched | 


tion House ‘(81st Precinct). 
“(Detective) Fitzgera 
him in the face. 
“A detective (short fellow) hit 
him in the stomach—Freeman sal 
lapsed 


wes. Kicked, Sarthe: sheeiaee, an 


y have you you 


pga cea re’ 


—he has a weak stomach. He 


light outside when he said ‘Yes, I. 
was trying to mug her or rape her.’ 


““How many have you mug- 
ged?’ ‘Four or five.’” 2 
| “Short — detective — ‘Listen you 
jb----d, you're going to tell me - 
the truth.’ 

“Answer—I haven't attacked any- 
body.’ .Punched in. the face and 
grabbed by the collar. 

“Question—‘Didn’ t you attack : 
about 20 women.’ Answer—No.’ 
Got hit in the stomach and face. 

“Detective Feeney—“Whereabout 
did you attack the women—was it 
in Jamaica or Brooklyn?” | 

“Answer—T haven't “satnckea any 


‘Answer ‘Yeah—I attacked 20 wo- 
|men.’ 
“Question—"Whereabout?” 
‘““Answer— ‘Jamaica, Parsons 
Boulevard, right in there some | 
place.’ 
“Feeney—Did you attack a wo- 
man around Jamaica Estates?’ An- 
swer—"Where is that?” rg hit 


women.” Started to beat him again. 
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TV Views His 


SOUR, SOUR NOTES 


reed Was to Worl 


THE LAST TIME we printed quently and lengthily, and wound 
up on his lap.. In the last one 


he was pursued by Cass Daly, a 
fine comedienne when given half 
a chance, but ill at ease in Hope's 
stag skits. Zsa Zsa, the fun-lov- 
ing Gabor, joined the chase and 
they struggled over him until 
‘Hope announced, ‘Porfirio told 
me there'd be days like this.’ Zsa 
Zsa beamed arent 


a piece on Bob Hope it was 
greeted in some quarters with 
raised eyebrows. This was 
meant to signify, we ‘assumed, 
something more or less like this: 
“Is he really that bad?” Then 
there was possibly a suspicion 
that simply because Hope had 
told an astonished European au- 
diience there were a‘ lot of good 
things to say about Senator Mc- 
Carthy, that my critical judg- 
ment of the man's attempts to be 
funny was being warped by his 
abysmal politics... . 

The Annenbergs of Philadel- 
phia have always been die-hard 
rightist Republicans—as reaction- 
ary as they are powerful and 
wealthy. They own and edit, 
as you may know, the largest 
circulating weekly television 
magazine—“TV Guide.” In their 
issue of June 24—July 1 right 
smack on the first page was the 
following, and we are delighted 
to quote: 

“Bob Hope, from whom view- 
ers are enjoying a summer vaca- 
tion would do well to spend his 
few months away from the cam- 
eras watching film recordings of 
his past season’s shows. This 
suggestion is not designed as 
punishment — although he de- 
serves it—but as a possible step 
toward improving his TV shows 
next fall. ... ‘Embarrassing’ 
sums up Hope's shows better 
than any other one word. Vul- 
gar—yes. Crude—yes. In bad 
taste—most certainly. But chiefly 
embarrassing. 


“His last show of the season 
was a complete adventure in 


suggestiveness. In the first sketch, - 


set in a university classroom, he 
was a ‘professor of love,’ teaching 
the nuances of parked-car bund- 
ling to Marilyn Maxwell. Miss 
Maxwell, who appears to have 
all the naivete of a Cleopatra, 


massaged Hope, kissed him fre-— 


WHILE I'm on this sour note, | 


there’s something else I'd like to 
get off my chest—and that's this 
sordid busines$ of inducing chil- 
dren to sing commercials when 
theyre in the studio as guests 
of the program. The latest com- 
pany responsible for this sorry 
example of bad taste is Colgate’s 
on; whose Tuesday afternoon pro- 
gram I heard this perpetrated. 
If Colgate’s is so hard up for a 
buck that they have to so abuse 
the principles of hospitality,. I'll 
be happy to send them some 
old Lifebuoy wrappers which 
they can use to save expenses. 
One more sour note. ‘The re- 
cent Kraft production of Shakes- 
peare’s “Romeo and _ Juliet” 
should have been sponsored by 
its Limburger division. Merely 
making the decision to “do” 
Shakespeare does not automatic- 
ally relieve the sponsor from then 
on of artistic responsibility. To 
the contrary, it is insulting to 
the millions who so _ happily 
greeted productions like the 
Evans Richard II, to take ad- 
vantage of their desire to see 
Shakespeare by presenting to 
them as immaturely and cheaply 
conceived a production as this 
“Romeo and Juliet.” It was not 
only bad theatre (or cinema), 
but the sloppy handling of 
Shakespeare's poignant and soar- 
ing poetry here was nothing less 
blasphemous. Only a good pro- 
duction of Shakespeare can re- 
deem Kraft for this one—so here's 
hoping. Please, Mr. Kraft... . 


>. - 
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Current Films 


“FLAMENCO” is a picture 
for everyone who loves music, 
song and dance, a picture for 
both the artist and the amateur. 


The film brilliantly reproduces 
some of the genuine folk art of 
Spain. Though shipped abroad 
by Franco, perhap: to win good- 
will for his regime, it shows a 
people’s culture, developed by 
a freedom-loving people, and 
preserved thus far despite op- 
pression. 

The picture is filmed in color, 
on a background of scenes in the 


various provinces of Spain. 
Against this backround are 
hotographed some of Spain’s 
eading dancers and _ singers, 
both folk artists and trained 
classicists. 

A running commentary in 
English explain some of the 
meaning of the songs that ac- 
company most of the dancing, 
tells something about the dances 
and the names of the profes- 
sional dancers. 


Flamenco, we learn is a style 
of singing and dancing, derived 
from the ies which has in- 
fluenced the folk art of all 
Spain, Flamenco dances and 
songs vary from province to 
province and have been adapted 
in the polished stage dances 
presented by Pilar Lopez and 
the Ballet Espanol.,; _ . | 

A ich variety of dancing is 


' tured :peoples.—A., §, 


——— — the guidilla, the 
andango, the zapateado, and 


many more. The dancers include, 
for example an unnamed gypsy 
child and her grandmother or an 
old man surrounded by a group of 


his fellow workmen, a group of 
young girls from a_ provincial 
village . . . all proud and skill- 
ful artists of the folk dance. 
* 

ONE of the most moving 
scenes of the picture is the 
untrained singing of a sixteen- 


year-old gypsy mother, whose 
throbbing contralto voice has the 
range and overtones of the great 
voices of the concert stage. 
It is gratifying in the picture 
to see the male dancer in solo 
roles of artistic prominence. The 
outstanding performance among 
the professional dancers are 
those of Roberto Ximinez who 
does a traditional dance, the 
zapateado, with a precision of 
movement that makes movie au- 
dience burst into applause. 
The dancing of Antonio, ac- 
companied by an equally great 
singer, concludes the film, in a 
performance that is somber and 
intensely emotional, embodying 
the passion and joy of all the 
wonderful music, singing, and 
dancing you have just wit- 
nessed, | 
“Flamenco” is a rare treat for 
those who love a people’s art, 
as well as for .those. of more 
sophisticated tastes and for 
friends of Spanish democracy, it 
is another reminder that the 
fascist rule of Franco will never 
be able to completely vulgarize 
one of the world’s most cul- 


1. % 7 es 


little 


F YOU looked into the 

archives of the University 
of Moscow you would find 
Anton Chekhov's file of ad- 
mission. to the medical 
school, dated 1879. One of the 
yellowed pages says that a “boy” 
named Anton was born to Pavel 
Georgevitch Chekhov, third class 
merchant, and his lawful wife, 
Evgenia Yakovlievna,” on Jan. 
17, 1860. The word “merchant” 
began with a capital M. 

The strange style of offical 
documents! Chekhov's father and 
grandfather were born serfs, and 
decidedly in lower-case letters. 
After buying his freedom Chek- 
hov’s father acquired a small 
grocery. As a schoolboy Chekhov 
spent some years studying his 
Latin behind the counter, bored 
to death, starting at the sound 
of the bell when one of the.rare 
clients entered. 

We know the writers sad 
avowal: “As a child I had no 
childhood.” 

There is much bitterness in 
these words, the same that made 
Chekhov say in a letter to one of 
his colleagues: “Then write the 
story of a young man who was 
the son of a serf, a former shop- 
keeper, singer, schoolboy and 
student, brought up to respect 
authority, to admire other peo- 
ple’s ideas, to kiss the priest's 
hands, and saying thank you for 
every morsel of bread. He was 
often beaten, he ran off to his 
lessons without a coat, he fought, 


he tortured animals, he loved to © 


dine with rich relatives and was 
needlessly hypocritical towards 
God and men for the simple 
reason that he was aware of his 
insignificance. Write how he 
gradually rooted out the serf in 
him. and how, one fine day, he 
suddenly felt that it was no Jong- 
er the blood of serfs which flow- 
ed in his veins, but the blood of 
areal man....- 


bd 


* 


THESE LINES are a descrip- 
tion of Chekhov's own life. His 
years as a student were sad ones. 
Towards the end of 1870 the 
large Chekhov family—there were 
five sons and daughters, all high- 
ly gifted—emigrated, as they said, 
to Moscow. In fact, their father 
was bankrupt and had to flee in 
order to avoid being imprisoned 
for debt. 

This was the beginning of an 
even more difficult time for him 
—lectures, the study of anatomy, 
work as 4 coach for nexc to asthe 
ing and, finally, publication in 
the humorous magazines of St. 
Petersburg. To earn a _ little 
money, Chekhov began to send 
stories under amusing 
pseudonyms such as Antosha 
Chekhonte. This was his debut 
in literature—a typical beginning 
for a Russian intellectual of 
humble origin. 

At that time public life was 
insignificant and grey, political 
propaganda and ideas restrained 
and timid, literature dull. True, 
the voices of Leon Tolstoy gnd 
Saltykov-Shchedrin were to be’ 
heard; but one of them, that of 
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For Happiness, Beauty 


_ By THOMAS DARNOW 
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ANTON CHEKHOV 


Tolstoy, appealed for moral and 
religious improvement, which he 
considered the way to avoid all 
evil; while the other was prevent- 
ed by the censorship from pro- 
claiming its angry protest. We 
may say that the eighth decade 
of the 19th Century was the calm 
before the storm. 

Chekhov's first short stories 
were harmless. A landowner 
writes to his erudite neighbor, Dr. 
Friedrich, that he doe$ not agree 
with Darwin; it is not possible 
that man is descended from the 
monkey “for that can never be.” 


They skillfully mocked .the 


‘ banality of the life and manner 


of the officials, of the daily com- 
monplaces, of contemporary Jit- 
erature. : 

With the publication of the 
first three volumes of his short 
stories, “Tales of Melpomena,” 
“Particolored Stories,” and “In 
the Evening,” it became clear 
that there had appeared in Rus- 
sia a writer who was destined to 
become one of the world leaders 
of the realist literature of the 
20th Century. 

The conservative critics of that 
time were blind and did not un- 


derstand. him. The populist 


critics, whose dogmatic voices 
had a ready audience, adopted 
a pretentious attitude towards 
Chekhov, showing that they un- 
derstood him just as little for all 
their doctrinaire arrogance. 
They demanded a “social pro- 
gram” and “ideals,” flinging the 
reproach that he lacked a world- 
view. “An absurd reproach,” said 
the great writer Gorki, Chek- 
hov’s contemporary and friend: 
Chekhov regarded ‘the re- 
proach of “social indifference” as 
ridiculous, In one of his letters 
of that time he expressed sincere 
astonishment that certain critics 


is called ‘tendency’ No? Then I 
cant bite, or I am a flea.” 

Indeed, is not all his work full 
of the deepest feeling for Man, 
for the people; is it not full of 
love of truth and beauty? Could 
we not preface the work of Chek- 
hov with the excellent words in 
which he says that everything 
about men should be beautiful: 
their faces, their clothes, their 
soul and their thoughts? Is it not 
because of this that Russian peo- 
ple have always felt themselves 
elevated on reading Chekhow? 

Not many years passed before 
the great artistic and social im- 
portance of Chekhov's work was 
recognized. Lee ens 

Even when he became a fa- 
mous writer, Chekhov's literary 
activity supplemented his ae 
as a doctor. From the’ day the 
plaque bearing the leg . AS 
P. Chekhov, Doctor’ appeared on 
his doer he did not stop prac- 
ticing till the end of his life. 

His experience as a doctor in 

e provinces+Babkino, Luka, | 
Melikhovo—especially' his con- 
tacts with the simple people of 
the Russian countryside, sick 
peasants who had come for treat- 
ment, gave him much material 
for his literary work.. 

In 1890 Chekhov travelled to 
the distant island of Sakhalin te 
study the organization.of medi- 
cal assistance in the distant reach- 


es of. Russia. He brought back 


found no element of protest in 


his stories, no sympathy or anti- 
pathy. “But,” he asked, “do I 
not from beginning to end pro- 


y test ‘against Hes? Is that not What 
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essays full of a noble humanism 
which were first published in re- 
views, then brought together in 
the book, “Sakhalin Island.” In 
the last decade of the 19th Cent- 
ury Chekhov achieved world- 
wide fame. | 
But he long suffered from tu- 
berculosis, the result of the, pain- 
ful years of poverty and hard 
work, His th obliged him to 
leave Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg for Nice and Italy, and fin=~ 
ally to settle down in the Crimea _. 
which he hardly ever left. - 
The charm of Chekhov's art 
(Continued on Page 14)) - 


A Fine First’ Novel 


on of Georgia 


By - 


“YOUNGBLOOD,” a novel by 
John O. Killens. The Dial 
_ Press, New York. 566 pp. 


$3.95. 
a 


a 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


OUNGBLOOD”. gives 

a picture of life in the 
South in the ’20’s and early 
30's that you will not soon 


forget. It is a novel beau- 
tifully conceived and _ skillfully 
written. 


It tells the story of the Young- 
blood family who live in the 
small town of Crossroads, Geor- 
gia. It recounts their struggle to 
make a living, to get along with 
white folks, and their efforts 
to better the life they lead. 


' A succession of warm, under- 
standable characters become as 
alive to the reader as friends 
whom one might expect to meet 
any day. There is Laurie Young- 
blood, the mother, whose life is 
shaped to the philosophy of her 
ex-slave grandmother, 

“Git mad, yes Goadmighty, 
but don’t you waste a sin 
tear. Cryin’ all the time don’t do 
a dam bitter good.” 

There is Joe Youngblood, the 
father, stubborn and solid; Rich- 
ard Myles, the schoolteacher 


from the North who helps crys- 


tallize the spirit of freedom in 
Crossroads; There is Robbie 
Youngblood, who develops from 
a bright and sensitive child into 
a youth dedicated to the struggle 
for his people’s freedom, around 
whom most of the story evolves. 
* 


THERE are white liberals as 
well as lynchers; uncle toms as 
well as militant Negroes—a cross 
section of community life. While 
all the characters do not ring 
— true, the main ones have 
substance. There are some care- 
fully drawn portraits, especially 
Robbie Youngblood and Oscar 
Jefferson, the poor farm boy 
who becomes the first white 
man to join a: union with Negro 
workers in Crossroads. 

The significant departure of 
this book from many other con- 
temporary novels about Negroes 
is in the realistic motivations of 
the characters. Killens knows his 
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John O. Killens, the author, was born in Macon, Geors:a, 
growing to manhood in an environment similar to that described 


in his book. 


worked for the National Labor Relations Board. 


He attended Howard University: in Washington, 
He served in- 


the South Pacific during the Second World War, and is now work- 
ing on a novel of Army life. Released from the Army, he returned 
South, refreshing his knowledge of the scenes of his book. He is 
the father of two young sons, and lives with his wife and family 


in Brooklyn. 


people and knows the South. He 
sees and shows the oppression 
of the Negroes, the quick vio- 
lence, the hatred and tensions 
and fears that mark Negro- 
white relations in Crossroads. 
But more importantly, he shows 
with them the developing forces 
that will inevitably overcome 
these evils. 

His people fight back, singly 
and unitedly. For every act of 
oppression or terror, in Cross- 
roads, he shows that there is a 
ies reaction—a grow- 
ing determination among the 
Negroes that will some day 
change things. The middle- 
class Negroes of Crossroads are 
fighters, too—the teacher, the 
preacher, the doctor—as well as 
the mill worker Youngblood and 
his family. 


MUCH of the novel is con- 


ste : ae ig erro ae adane ge ae : . 
me ee =écerned with the groping of Ne- 
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gro .workers from resistance as 
to bad _ treatment 


and low pay, to the dawning 


| belief that they can win their 


cause only by working together, 
and only by winning white 
workers to join them. 

As a novel of Southern life, 
“Youngblood” treats of the white 
South, too. One of the most ex- 
pertly handled sections of the 
book is the development of the 


white mill hand who eventually 
gives his blood to help save the 


life. of a .Negro worker shot 
down by a foreman. While the 
upperclass and liberal whites 
come off less successfully, the 
role that, they play is vividly 
defined. 


A word should be said about 
the dialogue which reproduces 
Southern Negro idiom with de- 
lightful accuracy. The speech of 
Killens’ people is colorful, witty, 
racy, rich images—a_ regional 
speech in which there is none of 
the artifical dialect found in 
many writers. 

“Youngblood” reaches a high 
point among novels about the 
South. It is of and for our 
times, showing Negroes and 
whites moving out of the shadow 
of a plantation society into a 
new future. In it racial conflict 
achieves perspective as part of 
all Americans for decent per- 
sonal dignity and freedom, de- 
centdiving conditions, and good 
relations with all people. 

Beyond this, it is a first novel 
of excellent craftsmanship and 
really good writing. It cannot be 
compared with any other in the 
flood of recent novels of Negro 
life or of the South; for in 
breadth of conception,  tech- 
nique and quality it is on a 
peak beyond them. 


Ted Tinsley Says... 


OF RECENT years readers 
of the New York Post and other 
journals have noticed a startling 


and significant change in the 
writings of Max Lerner, a col- 
umnist who blows lukewarm and 
cold, Not content with his repu- 
tation as a political analyst, each 
succeeding spring zephyr ~ has 
confirmed his growing interest 
in sexology. Today he stands 
in pooner of a new school 
of itics. 

No Sof hymanity is for- 
eign to Dr. Lerner and he writes 
with equal grace of the United 
Nations, cookie-pushers in the 
State ent, political 


senhower Administration, 
the Kinsey report. 

Now and then crises arise of 
such a dramatic nature that 
Max Lerner forgets Freud, Kin- 
sey, and Fixation, and reveals 
his mind bare of all psycho- 
adornments. This crisis in Gua- 
temala had just this effect on 
him. He wrote at some oi 
on the subject, climaxing his 
analysis with a column written 
immediately, after the invasion. 

First Mix Lerner acknowl- 
edged that the trade unions and 
peasants of Guatemala probably 
support the Arbenz government. 
This leaves only Eisenhower, 
Dulles, the United Fruit Com- 
any, and the Psycho-Politicians 


: ‘ it i 


and 


Next Lerner agrees that the 
Eisenhower Administration is 
supporting the action against 
Guatemala. 

This leads to his logical con- 
clusion that the Administration's 


actions against Guatemala were | 


harsh but necessary. 

Max Lerner has now told us 
that: in the sweet name of de- 
mocracy he is opposed to polit- 
ical freedom for the trade union- 
ists and peasants of Guatemala 
(the vast majority. of the popu- 
lation). Lerner is just a wee 
bit uneasy. He recognizes that 
should the Arbenz Government 


be overthrown :the new. regime’ 


may not be liberal! He's not 
sure what kind ‘of regime it will 


‘be’ What does he expect? 


em 
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-and gave them 


LAST WEEK our On the 
House department included a 
timely warning concerning the 
Joe McCarthy of the woods and 
fields, commonly known as ‘Poi- 
son Ivy. We were anxious to 
illustrate that warning with a 
picture because in our opinion 
no verbal description can by it- 
self identify the villain with 
complete precision. It is too 
easy to confuse the fellow with 
harmless plants like Virginia 
Creeper which have a certain 
family resemblance. but are the 
meekest and most innocent sort 
one could meet on a July picnic. 
And although we hunted high 
and low in our picture morgue 
and in the library of clippings 
and books in our office, we 
could not find a single likeness 
of this notorious public znemy. 
We went to press last week 
therefore without the picture 
but highly resolved neverthe- 
less that our July 4 issue would. 


not be without one. 


a 
WHEN WE then turned to 


less specialized libraries in our 
hunt for a picture of Poison Ivy 
we found .scads of them. And 
we also found ourselves deep in 
botanical studies. We learned 
that among botanists for the 
past 50 years there has waged 
the fiercest controversy as to 
just what scientific name the vil- 
lain should have. Two hundred 
years ago Linnaeus identified 
the sumac by the generic name 
of Rhus and the early Ameri- 
can botanists put our poison ivy 
in the same genus and called it 
Rhus radicans (or climbing su- 
mac). But in 1905 am American 
named E. L. Greene in a scien- 
tific pamphlet entitled “Segre- 
gates of the Genus Rhus” sepa- 
rated the “poisonoug sumacs” 
the generic 
name of Toxicodendron. Poison 
Ivy became Toxicodendron go- 
niocarpum and poison oak was 
Tox. quercifolium. This failed to 
satisfy the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture which insisted in 
1948 on “Toxicodendron radi- 
cans,” admitting that the term 
Rhus toxicodendron was in use 
but was definitely NOT Linna- 


eus. 
* 

WE ARE NOT minimizing 

the importance of this scientific 


controversy however if we re- 
spectfully point out that the 
blisters which poison ivy raises 
on the hands, legs, arms, face 
etc. of the unwatchful picknick- 
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the reader wl 


Pixies? Did he ever hear of 
Franco? 

SINCE this column of Ler- 
ner’s is morally rather unpleas- 
ant, we may with justice louk 
forward to gayer reflections in 
his writings. Now that the 
world’s attention is focussed on 
South America, can we not ex- 
pect a column on Kinsey, Chile, 
and: You? The question of the 
Mother Fixation in Mexico has 
hardly been explored and it is a 
rich field: for a Psycho-politi- 
cians. — : 

Even such subjects will be a 
welcome change from sucha 
shameful “li al’ treatment of 
Guatemala. ait oan ee 


vit 
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er can be just as painful what- 
ever name the botanists finally 
hit upon. All of which merely 
confirmed our original idea that, 
as Confucius so long ago no- 
ted, one picture is worth a thou- 
sand words. And so we present 
the portrait of Poison Ivy. The 
letter “B” on the cut, we ima- 
gine, stands for “Beware.” 
* 


DURING our researches ‘on 
poison ivy we came across an 
interesting comment on_ the 
plant in a volume entitled “Eco- 
nomic Botany of Alabama, Part 
2, Catalogue of the Trees, 
Shrubs and -Vines of Alabama 
with their Economic Propertiés 
and Local Distribution” by “Ro- 


land W. Harper. Poison Ivy, 


wrote Dr. Harper, “grows in 
rich woods and swamps and oc- 
casionally along fences and in 
yards (not as frequently here as 
around New. York, 
The suggestion that New Yorb 
state farmérs are less diligent 
than Alabama farmers in keep- 
ing their yards and their fence 
lines clean of the noxious plant 
is a subtle one, but it is there. 
Any New ¥ork readers who are 
disposed to protest this sland- 
er on their state are advised to 
hold their fire, for Dr. Harper’s 
monograph was published. al- 
most 30 years ago. 
* 


UNDOUBTEDLY this Lin- 
naeus deserves the respect which 
attaches to his name in 3cien- 
tific circles. For he not only 
identified, described and cata- 
logued thousands of plants—he 
invented the system of naming 
them which is still followed to- 
day. It seems he even devised 
a scientific name for himself, 
for he was a Swede born with 
the monicker Carl von Linne 
and to accord with the Latiniz- 
ing fashion, he became Carolus 
Linnaeus. With due respect to 
Linnaeus, however, we _ think 
there are limitations to this 
name game. We. regard it as 
commendable, other things be- 
int equal, to know the names 
of the flora and fauna. From the 
spate of books including cheap 
pocket editions on how to know 


though).” 


the birds, how to identify the 
trees, how to recognize wi'd-— 
flowers, which have appeared in — 


drugstores and on newsstands, 


we judge that the passion for 


this kind of, information has be- 
come widespread. But in our 
oninion this is only the begin- 
ning of wisdom; it is -merelv 
the first faltering step toward 
a really satisfving knowledé of 
the world of things in which we 


live. 
© 


IT IS NOT enouch to be able 
to say this is a red maple and 
that a white oak; for our part 
we would like to know the story 
of the red maple’s love life, 


~ which we understand -is charm- 


ing. Nor could we be content 
to recognize the Red-breasted 


Nuthatch on the limb of a near- 


by pine; we would want some in- | 


formation on. where he spends 
his winters and if he sings in 
June as he does in May. And 
similarly with trillium and 
Joosestrife, the bellflower and 
the tansy, and all of the other 
wildflowers with the fascinating 
names. We would ‘rather know 
all there is to know about one 
plant—Queen Anne’s Lace, for 
instance—than to be able mere- 
ly to identify 500 of her cousins. 


_ But the books which dig deep- 
er than identification are sel- 


dom available in the cheap edi- 
tions, and even in the second- 
hanc bookstores~the price ‘of 
such works 


; ‘ ’ . . — » e 


is forbiddingly high, ' 


The 


J 


Program of the Communist Pa 


laces on the youth as a 


Proguieh Committee of the Communist Party is makin g available for.publication 


letters and-articles which it has received on its “Draft Program: The American Way—to 


bs, Peace, Dem 


” Non - Communists as well as Communists have been invited 


O 
e the committee to send their opinions to the Communist Party at 268 Seventh Ave., 


New York City, N.Y. 
The Worker an 


d the Daily Worker believe that the program and the discussion on 


it are of general public concern and interest and from time to time are publishing the dis- 
cussion pieces made available by the Program Committee. 


Student Youth Show the 
Green Feather to McCarthy 


By ROBERT FOGEL 


THE PERIOD .ahead .is one in 
which va Peg ma pu Ew the 
people and the foreign and domes- 
tic policies of McCarthyism must 
grow in volume and intensity.” 

This is one of the most basic 
points in the draft p of the 
Communist Party, . which » also 
points out that it is in the course 
of these struggles that the kind 
of unity which is necessary to de- 
feat the fascist bid for power will 
be welded. 

Recent developments in the 
youth movement, and ae 
among the student youth, strongly 
underscores _ this ic analysis. 
Despite am unceasing rei of 
terror by Congressional witch- 
hunting committees and reaction- 
ary school administrators aimed at 
bludgeoning students into accept- 
ance of McCarthyism, the past 
several months have withnessed 
the beginnings of militant, bold, 
and in many ways spectacular, 
struggles by students in defense 
of academic freedom and dem- 
 ocratic liberties. 

The two main forms in which 
this developing anti-McCarthy 
movement fo expression were 
the ‘National Academic Freedom 
Week and the Green Feather 
movement. 

Academic Freedom Week was 
sponsored by the National Student 
Association, a conservative organ- 
ization which represents the stu- 
dent councils of 300 colleges and 
universities in all parts of the 
country. 

; * 

WHILE the Week was called as 
a “neutral” kind of activity which 
are only to discuss debate 

problems arising out of the crisis 
~ in academic , in most 
places it took on a oclearly anti- 
McCarthy character. Students 
listened to ers, took part in 
debates, articles which were 
predominantly anti-McCarthy. By 
the thousands they signed. scrolls 
and sent off postcards and letters 
re-afirming faith in the Bill of 
Rights, callin g for an end to Mc- 
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How They Fought for Amnesty 


(Continued frem Page 7) 
and Joiners; the IWW; Young 
Socialist League; the Workmen’s 
Circle and many others. It was a 
representative gathering—far more 
oo we had expected. On 


Carthyite Congressional investiga- 
tions, supporting Ed Murrow mm 
his fight against McCarthy, etc. 
On cam like the University 
of California, Los Angeles, Mich- 
igan, Antioch, Chicago, Temple, 
Rosary, Mecklinberg and CCNY 
many student organizations, such 
as engineering societies, depart- 
mental olubs, co-ops, fraternities 
and sororities, which had never 
previously been involved in such 
activities took part in the celebra- 
‘tion of the Week. On some cam- 


tions numbered as many as forty. 

All told, about twenty-five or 
thirty thousand students on twenty 
or more cam took part in the 
Week. Already many schools are 
calling for, and in many cases al- 
ready preparing for, the holdin 
of a similar celebration on an ex- 
panded scale during the next scho- 
lastic year. 

Together with the Academic 
Freedom Week celebrations there 
developed a grassroots, militant 
and outspokenly anti-McCarthy 
movement which has come to be 
known as the Green Feather move- 
ment. 

- 

THE GREEN FEATHER cam- 
paign was started by several Bap- 
tist students at the University of 
Indiana, It originated as a protest 
against a McCarthyite attempt to 
ban “Robin Hood” from the In- 
diana school system because of the 
a supposed “communistic” 

osophy. 
| Forming themselves into a 
group called “Robin Hood and 


statement calling on all those who 
“are concerned about McCarthy's 
threat to freedom” and the “ - 
ing trend to stabilize men’s think- 
ing in this country” to join them. 
The symbol of the group was a 
green feather. 

The response to their call was 
tremendous. Within a few days 
green feathers blossomed on. the 
shirts, blouses, hats and coats of 
more than 3,000 Indiana students. 


| 


resolution defining the 

our estimates. Fred app, 
an officer of the Brotherhood 
Metal Workers, was elected Trea- 
surer, Simon Schacter, who rep- 


The movement quickly spread 


puses the participating organiza- 


‘ 


His Merry Men,” they issued a; 


| University 


throughout the Mid-West. Robin 
Hood bands were formed at 


Wisconsin. Students hearing about 
it in other patts of the country 
pe it up. Thousands of green 
eathers were given out in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California. In 
the closing days of the semester 
the green feather was beginning 


in New England and New York. 

More than 30 colleges have 
been involved in the feather cam- 
paign. In a few weeks 
of 75,000 students have 
the feather. At the University of 
Michigan alone, for example, 8,- 
000 green feathers and 3,000 but- 
tons bearing the green feather 
were distributed. 

In addition to the Robin Hood 
bands, a number of similar gr 
have sprung which differ on 
in theirs . At predominant- 
ly Republican Stanford University, 
for example, more than 2,500 stu- 
dents were wearing buttons of a 
group called “McCarthy for Fueh- 
rer.” And in the Middle Atlantic 
states the button that students are. 
wearing says: “I don’t like Joe.” 

* 

THUS during the past couple 
of months well over 100,000 stu- 
dents on between 50 and 60 cam- 
puses have been drawn into the 
developing anti-McCarthy move- 
ment. 

While this movement is still in 
its incipient stages there are a 
number of important features 
which have begun to emerge. One 
is the militant character of this 
student movement. While there 
have been many academic free- 
dom struggles during the past sev- 
eral years, these were usually de- 


|fensive, of a local character and 


usually could not be sustained. 
The present movement, which is 
a y beginning to assume na- 
tional scope, aims to go beyond 
the fight against a particular Mc- 
Carthyite attack on a particular 
‘campus. It aims to put a halt t 
McCarthyism itself. 

In this connection it is impor- 
tant to point out that for the first 
time in several years the dem- 
onstrative activities that used to 
typify the democratic struggles of 
students are re-a ring. The 
of Michigan school 


newspaper called the green 
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ers. He gave us the use of a small 
back room in his union offices at 
the -Rand School, 7 East 15 St., 
and there we functioned for four 
years. : 

There were bars. on the win- 
dows, it was dark and gloomy, 
facing a small closed airshaft. We 
had the electric lights on all day. 
Fumes of nearby factories pollut- 
eg the air. I often felt I too was 
in jail. and when the others came 
out I too would be freed. We 
moved to 80 East 10 St., 
with: the Brotherhood of Meta 
Workers, when the Rand School 
had labor trouble with the cafe- 
teria workers in 1922, and a et 
os of food workers out- 
s | 
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been most admirable. 


OUR RELATIONSHIP WITH |i 


.|Mooney, the IWW’'s; Sacco and 
|Vanzetti; and countless 


Defense. Union, Baldwin 
rie us $227.17 to be used 7 de- 
ense purposes. We were iike a 
God-child of the Civil Liber 
Bureau. he 

In 1920 the National Civil Lib- 
erties Bureau dissolved and the’ 
Civil Liberties _Union succeeded 
it as a permanent organization, to 
‘deal with the post-war civil lib- 
‘erties issues. On their invitation 
the Workers’ Defense ._ Union. be- 
came a local affiliate and we con- 
tinued as such until we dissolved 
in 1923. I became a founding 
member. of the National Commit- 


ties Union in January, 1920, by in- 
vitation of L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, Norman Thomas, Albert 
De Silver and Roger Baldwin. 

_ In its earlier days this organiza- 
i i ervice for civil 


amnesty 
participated in the defense of Tom 
Courageous and notable iberals 


of that day were on its National 
Committee, such as Jane Addams, 


John Lovejoy Elliott, James Weld-| 
on 


Oswald Carrison Vil 
: ; Father John A; Ryan, Frank 


schools like Purdue, Michigan and/ ticipa 


to make its appearance in schools. 


campaign there “the loudest polit- 
ical activity in -years.” 

Nor was this the only example 
of such demonstrative type of ac- 
tivities. At the University of Texas 
1,600 students joined in a protest 
demonstration w it was an- 
nounced that M hy was to 
speak there. And at North Caro- 
lina the. Young ts - 
sored an anti-McCarthy torchlight 

ong which 400 student par- 

A second feature of the move- 
ment is its broad and all-embracing 
character. Students of all points 
of view—Republican, Democratic 
and mdent — have been 
drawn into activity against Mc- 
Carthyism. As noted earlier many 
organizations which in the past 
traditionally stood aloof from “po- 
litical’ questions, have joined in 
agree activities. 


onned | gree 


tion which has been exhibited. In 
the course of the Academic Free- 
dom Week many teachers spoke, 
wrote articles and ddvised stu- 
Slevin Rrenasnioees ok dete 
programs. e num ot teach- 
ers not only proudly displayed 
their feathers, but many 
helped in the distributions. 
* 


SOMETHING new and im- 
portant was the fact that in cer- 
tain cases, for the first time, even 
the administrations joined in these 
activities or endorsed them. For 
example, the president of Wiscon- 
sin issued a formal statement call- 
ing for the widest possible student 

rticipation: in Academic Free- 
ios Week. At the University of 
Chicago several deans took part 
in a student ceremony whic 
launched a petition cam 


h 
paign af- 
firming faith in the Bill of Rights 
and ination to defend it. 
Whatever the motives of these 
particular administrators, it was a 
welcome departure from the usual 
role which has been to thwart such 
student activities. | 
Still another feature of the 
movement is that, with important 
reservations, hesitations and ex- 
ceptions, it includes the Left. For 
example, on a number of cam- 
puses Left groups were among the 
organizations sponsoring the 
Academic Freedom Week. 


publican Party leadership 

no bones about the fact that it is 
out to win the youth for its reac- 
tionary policies. President Eisen- 
howers maneuvers on the 18- 
year-old vote issue points up how 
big a factor the youth are in their 
ca tions. . 

In order to discourage the dem- 
ocratic forces from entering into 
the struggle for the youth, certain 
of the reattionary ag a Se 
have trumpeted the line that they 
already have the young generation 
all sewed up. Unfortunately they 
have even been able to convince 
some progressives of this. 

In this article I have discussed 
some student developments which 
represent only one of many types 
of youth activities that explode 
this myth. While it is true that 
reaction has made no small head- 
way among the youth, which way 
the youth are to go is still to be 
determined. 

* 


THE DISCUSSION around the 
Draft Program gives added weight 
to the thought essed by Rob- 
ert Thompson at the 14th national 
convention of the Communist 
Party: pages 
“Work among youth,” said 
Thompson, “is not just another im- 
portant field of work for our Party 
and for the progressive forces; it 
is a decisive field of work. In all 
truth we can say that the forces 
that win the youth of our country, 
will win our country... Unless the 
working class can enlist in its sup- 
port decisive sections of the youth, 
it cannot, regardless of what it 
does in other fields, win the strug- © 
gle to check fascism and block | 


war.” 


f rae, ~ 
‘ Six hundred thousand: copies 
of the draft program of the Com- 
munist Party have come off the 
press, according to the ‘Party's 


Or again, the Green - Feather) | .3 


movement, while it generally ex- 
presses an anti-Communist outlook 
in its credo, it nonetheless defends 
the democratic liberties of the 
Left, including Communists, and 
their right to participate in the 
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per Station, New York 3, 
Bulk orders can be bough 
discount from New Century 
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all the accounts of the old Liberty 


| wonderful 


tee of the American Civil Liber-| 


Walsh, Helen - Keller, Vida 


portance which the draft program 
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Schnei@lerman. 
and many others. My name on 
their early listing was followed by 
Wm. Z: Foster of Pittsburgh, Pa., 


lix Frankfurter of Cambridge, 


| Mass, 


I remained a member and trea- 
sured my association with many 
le there for 20 
years, then I was expelled as a 


‘member of the Communist Party,| 


in 1940, 
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and his name was followed by Fe-} 
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tutional’ line. They don’t wan- 
der too far from it. They ‘are 


~ shoved off it from time fo time. 


afraid. 


dren, as Americans with a holy 

calling. What power they could 
mount if only they would abide 
by the truths-that they hold! 
But truth these days requires 
probing, further thought, build- 
ing on the thought of the past 
and they must come to know 
that the Big Lie is the basis of 
our danger—that lie which says 
our nation is menaced by the 
nations where the workingmen 
and the farmers_are the sov- 
ereign power. 


For it is that lie (remember, 
it was Hitler's) which aborts 
education, cuts down school- 
building, which supplies budgets 
for killing and kills budgets 
for living; for learning. No, the 
teachers do not see that, not 
yet, though they do see the dan- 
. gers that are like shrieking hob- 
goblins at every crossroad. 

In many ways [| think the 
superintendent of schools of the 
little town in Indiana was most 
typical of those to whom I 
spoke. Like his—town, he is 
small, but. his blue eves are 
sharp behind -his glasses. He 
is discreet in his mannerism, a 
man who reminds you of a 
small town. And yet, as we 
spoke, you felt in him the 
grandeur of America as we saw 
it whee we were children and 
as we know it can be. “Our 


country,” he said, “the people 
of our country, walk a Consti- 


- Today they are off it with all 


this McCarthyism around.” And 
coming from Indiana he added 


~ the name of Senator Jenner, and 


then, suddenly, with a_ sharp 
glance at me he said, “I am, of 
course, opposed to Communism.” 

I replied that it is a sad 


. comment on our times that a 


man dare not say that he ad- 
heres to the Constitution with- 
out feeling it necessary, at once, 
to accompany his_ statement 
with a declaration of hostility 
to Communism. Yes, he said, 
peering at me _ through his 
glasses, that is true and that is 
where McCarthy has brought 
ee * 

ONCE WE HAD cleared 
that out of the way he said, 
“You see, Mister, I went through 
that KKK experience out there 
in Indiana when the Grand 
Kleagle Stephenson murdered 
and footed his way through the 
state. It looked bad and a Jot 
of people thought the Kluxers 
would take over which they did 
for a time. But I felt then, and 
I feel now, that the people of 
our country wilf continue to 
walk a Constitutional line. We 
will 
spite McCarthy.” 


And then, with a smile that — 


carried less humor than em- 
barrassment, he reminded me 


that he was from the state of | 
Jenner, which is something like | 


Purgatory, I suppose, and he 
suggested that I omit his name 
or identity. 
said, and he was silent as we 
walked into the Garden. 


Steel Pact Spurs 


(Continued from Page 2) 


workers in revisions several months 
ago. The welfare revisions in steel 
were the first since they went into 
effect five years a G0 

U. S. Steel, headed by Benjamin 
wire ye carried the ball. for = 
steel industry in negotiations, wi 
Bethlehem, . Youngstown Sheet and 


dustry, said a price hike “averaging: 
$3 to $4 a ton’ will follow the 
g more than| 


i 


U 


um 
ge 


* 
THE AGREEMENT is far short 


$185 a month. U , 
. Under the new pact, if Con- 


Wage Fight — 


sought improvements on holiday 
pay, overtime, seniority on rehir- 
ing, incentives and other provi- 
sions. 


But most significant was the 
shelving of the Guaranteed An- 
nual Wage (really supplementary 


employer-paid unemployment pay) 


for which the union conducted a 
pressure campaign. It seems doubt- 


j-|ful if vitality can be put into the 


annual demand for some time to 
come, 
¥* 
THE LAST-MINUTE §settle- 
ment in steel and the fact that the 
union had to threaten a strike to 


steel capacity, have get it hardly justifies the claim 
arbitrarily set the made for the close friendship David 
Based on|j. McDonald struck up with Ben- 

e made for jamin Fairless. Their joint tour of 


steel plants was hailed as a sign of 
a “new era” in labor relations. In 


terms of the pay envelope it gave 
the workers no more than else- 


where. 


Lewis and 


gress hikes -Social Security, the Dave Beck of the Teamsters en~ 


benefits will pass on to the work- 
ers above the $140 a month (in- 


tered into a mutual-aid alliance 
recently. 


cluding SS) ranteed a man 
wo ra 65 after 30 years’ con- 
tinuous service with the same 


The union sought to eliminate 
entirely the 50 percent of the cost 
of ‘insurance that was deducted 
from pay envelopes (2.5 cents an 
hour a dollar for a forty-hour 
week). The company chose to rath- 
er improve slightly its earlier offer 
of a 4.5 cents package rather than 
release the. workers from sharing 


— . 
: | | 


(Continued from Page 6) 


.|Congressmen in strong opposition. 
At thé Graham committee hearings 
Rep. Emanuel Celler (D.—N. YY.) 


has exposed the bills for what they 
are—union busting measures. 


And there was quite a hassle 


.|between Celler and Rep. Walter 
(D.-Pa) on the one hand and Rep. 
Graham on the other when the 
chairman pro 
mony from 

Secret session. Graham was 
termined that the public be barred 
when Brownell ‘testified and he 
banged his gavel to overrule the 
demands of Cellet and Walter, for) 
@ Rublis, hearing. 


hearing testi- 


de- 


“ . , 
1.4? afi | 


et back on that line de- | 


I understood, I | 


rownell only in aj. 


[Hive ‘spirit, No, sir, 
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bruising but unsuccessful try to take the crown back from the hard 
thumping Rocky Marciano, tells the Worker he thinks he can go all 
the way next time, and scoffs at the “jinx” which says no ex-heavy 
champ ever regained the title. “There's always a first time, he says. 
Rocky says he’s willing—Charles is the only fighter of stature around 
who figures to have a chance against the Rock. It'll come off in 


September, probably in New York again. 4 : 


By LESTER RODNEY 


Vacation Time 


A HOT JUNE for June, wasn’t it? And when we write about 
hot from down on East 12th Street in little old Manhattan, friends 
and readers of other areas, we are writing about HOT. Cement hot. 
No-grass and no-breeze hot. For a night's sleep in mid-summer I'll 
take mid-Bougainville near the equator over mid-Manhattan near 
Broadway, I’ve seen both places. Pay 

of June and the’ coming uly means vacation 
time aA mh of us. Of course, these are what they call troubled 
times, and Eisenhower prosperity is starting to pinch. But a working 
man and a working woman still need that chance to take a deep 
breath, relax, stretch and maybe play a bit for . couple of weeks. 
A lot of good trade union sweat and fight went into the winning of 
vacations with pay. 

Vacation means different things to different people. The big 
Sunday papers beckon you to Bermuda and the other beautiful places 
in the . The travel supplements are pretty to look at even 
if you haven't got the dough. ; } 

The ordinary working citizen may do a little traveling around 
his immense country if he has a car, may get in some fishing or hunt- 
ing, may visit his cousin in Massachusetts or Virginia, may take in 
one of the summer resorts or maybe just stay home and not work, 
helping take care of the kid or kids, waking up late, going to. the 
park or beach with the family. . . . : 

By inclination and growingly exaggerated day dreams of past 
athletic glories, I'm a summer resort man myself, when it is feasible. 
That’s my first choice. You can have your hunting and fishing. Ah 
yes ... many a-man has made his last stab at elusive sports stardom 
on a bumpy and high grass covered field of a summer vacation camp. 
And emerged with nothing more spectacular than a charley horse 
an da new respect for Peewee Reesé. 

We're a sports loving land, but a Jot of people past the age of 
street games find their athletic life increasingly confined to listening 


to Russ Hodges and Mel Allen on the radio. 


YOU TAKE THIS sports loving guy who has been without 
sports for a year and turn him. loose in a summer resort on his vaca- 
tidh and he usually tries to pack the whole year's athletic into: his 
one or two weeks. For one reason or another, women*seem more 
sensible about it, no. matter how much they like sports. Someone 
it’s the men you see limping and groaning into the dining room after 
an overdose of sports. Or else the men just make more noise about 
“ After breakfast that first morhing of vacation. After all the 
vague business of gyms and indoor pools and bicycle riding and 
bowling and hikes that he never really got around to in the city, 
here staring him in the face with the sun shining and a green covered. 
mountain in the background is a lake or pool, a tennis court, soft- 
ball diamond, handball court, hiking trails, and plenty of time. (Hey, 
what’s wrong with that left leg of mine? That never happened when 


I used to go from first to third!) 


Ah, but it’s fun. Summer: camp games brim over with good | 


spirit, with games played in good fellowship, for the sake of games 
and exercise, and how can you beat that? One inning of participation, 
even with a fumble and a wild throw, is worth a hundred games 


seen from the big league grandstands. 
 Not'that the 


j : 


ez elin.. $04 5 bf tae at Oy rw te Que bow 
kndW-a couple ‘of big league managers who wish 


~ @ 


X-HEAVYWEIGHT ‘chanolin Ezzard Charles, shown in his 


se rr resort, ball games are lacking in coengeetty 5 


. 
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all their players would run out 
every feeble infield tap as des- 
perately as some summer vaca- 
tioners who play five games a 
year. | 


I remember one game in a 
resort where the first baseman 
on my team, which was winning 
by a goodly score, scooped up a 
grounder wide of the bag and 
desperately raced over. A col- 
lision with the heavy set batter 
steaming down the line was in- 
evitabe as they aproached the 
bag at right angles to each other, 
but our man never flinched, col- 
liding with Mr. Heavy and al- 
most breaking his shoulder in 
two. He made the unimportant 
putout and the camp doctor put 
heat on his shoulder. The same 
guy would probably offer the 
opinion that Whitey Lockman, 
ten years his junior, was a darn 
fool for risking injury doing the 
same thing at the Polo Grounds 
for his professi salary. But 
out on the old battlefield himself 
glorying in actually playing he 
instinctively gave it all he had. 

Everybody tries to look classy 
and big leaguish. Form is the 


‘word. There's always. one out- 


fielder who shouts “Shift over” 
when a lefthanded batter comes 
up (even if it is a 12-year-old 
playing his first game of softball), 
Shortstop ambles over for a 
ground ball and stoops in grace- 
ful fluid motion ala Carresquel 
as the ball goes serenely on its” 
unmolested way through his legs. 
Outfielders make the most pic- 
turesque leaping muffs you ever 
saw. With the DiMaggio form. 


AROUND the ever sad end of 


“vacation, the batting eye is get- 


ting a little sharper. Over on the 
tennis court the old backhand is 
beginning to go over the net - 
nicely. The ping pong rallies are _ 
longer, and you can swim a little 
longer without getting winded. 
You're’ starting to wham_ back 
the low handball serves that skim- 
med off the tips of your left 
fingers the first day. You can 
really pound that hiking trail by 
day and still feel like dancing a 
bit after supper by night. You 
feel kind of clear eyed, relaxed, 
full of sunshine and energy. Feel 
good. 

Then. you go home. And that's 
it till next year, you thwarted 
athlete you. 

But this winter you are 
REALLY going to make those 
dates and. go bowling, arid find 
out about the cut rates in that, 
pool, and maybe take thie family 
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Hails Fight - peye 


Against Jimcrow - 


Dear Friend: _ ; , 

I cannot agree with those who 
speak about this Supreme ‘Court 
ruling (against jimcrow schools) as 
a blow to the Communist Party's 
propaganda. 

I am a Negro who has lived here 
all my life, 50-odd years, I was heré 
before the Communist Party was 
ever heard of, and also since its 
arrival, with its program on the 
Negro. ’ 

] ean still remember the old days 


ij ONLY, 

Lists nr mncee 

down in Georgia when we Negro 
kids had almost three months school 
a year, lasting from January until 
Easter. 

I can also remember how we had 
to walk 10 and 12 miles to get 
to the nearest school house. We 
would have to leave home just after 
sunrise in order to get to the school 
by eight o'clock. The teachers 
would turn out the children at 3 

.m., and we would ig de ny 
ong miles, trying to get home be- 
fore sundown in order to do our 
work, such as getting the cows in. 

Sixth and se de chil- 
dren were considered high grade 
students m these schools in- those 
days, and our parents had to buy 
all our school books. .. . 


4 4 


Readers 


. 


was the first I ever heard equali 
zation in education mentioned. ., 

The Communist Party was the 
first to my own hearing to demand 
the right of equal education for the 
Negro people, along with free text 
books, hot lunches, free school 


teachiers, the right to 
on juries. 

In those,early days, we Negroes 
‘could not see how the d of 
the Communist Party could ever be 
realized here without an army of 


vote and serve 


. }soldiers stationed all around, 


But I for one am glad I have 


jlived to see many of these demands 


come into being, and that the Com- 
‘munists are still here in these strug- 
gies. So when I hear these “lead- 
ers’ use the words about our Amer- 
ican way of life, I wonder who 
they are referring to. Surely, they 
are not talking about the life that 
we have had, and many of us are 
still living here in the South until 
this day. ... 

I see this day as a new day in 
the life of the Negro people in the 
South. And there is a thost of us 
here all around who believe that 
this is due to a great degree to*what 
the Communists did along with 
others who were in this fight for 
Negro gights.... : 

The will to struggle here in the 
South is showing itself in this up- 
surge im the right-to-vote move- 
ment and also this school fight for 
the Negro people. 

Therefore this is not just another 
paper ruling of the Supreme Court. 
The NAACP should become an or- 
ganization in the South with a 
membership of millions, organized 
in active units and branc on 
the big landlord's farms in the coun- 
tryside. These are some of the 
things I see will be possible now. 


In 1931 when the nine Negro. 


R. H. G. 


Your Health 
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By Federated Press 
HIGH BLOOD pressure is a 
fairly common disorder, but most 
people know little about it, or 
the cardiovascular system with 
which it is linked. 
Cardiovascular is the term ap- 
lied to the distribution system 
or providing the body's tissues 
with a constant supply of blood 
without which they cannot live. 
The heart, a hollow, muscular 
structure, by alternately con- 
tracting and relaxing, pumps the 
blood through a profuse net- 


work of arteries, veins.and capil- . 


laries. These vessels have a total 
length of about 12,000 miles. 
Disorders which attack this 
blood distribution system at one 
point or another now cause more 
‘than 750,000 deaths each year 
inthe United States. The under- 


ready been discovered through 
research, high blood pressure is 
now generally regarded as hav- 
ing not one but many functional 
causes. Several different factors 
may play a causal role in a single 
case, with one of them predom- 


buses, equal pay to the Negro 


Advice for 


Mrs. Pavio 


WINSTON-SALEM, N .C. 
I have just read about a Mrs. 


~ Hattie May Pavlo, of Rye, N. Y., 


a co pons pl pgoniecunapr: 
Eagle, spoke at a 
Winston-Salem’s Altrusa Ch. 
She is the founder of a group call- 
ed “Women for Union of. the 


: Free,” which boasts 12 chapters 
‘” in the U. S. and one jn Europe. 


She spoke about “Thé Iron Cufr- 
tain, Can It Be Lifted?” 

Mrs. Pavlo’ said in her speech 
here that a mother shouldn't 
mind if her son dies in Indo- 
china for France because he is 
dying for “the free world.” Just 
how can one fight and die to 
keep slavery and colonialism alive 
in Indochina and call this fight- 
ing and dying for “freedom”? 

Mrs. Pavlo is a native of At- 
lanta, Ga. I would like to ask 
since. she uses such a noble title 
for her organization and ‘speaks 
so much for “freedom” just what 
has she and the Women for Union 
of the Free done to set Mrs. In- 
gram free. If these women and 
Mrs. Pavlo are interested in real 
freedom she would go to Georgi 
and tell Gov. Talmadge to let 


- Mrs. Ingram be free. She would 


go to Indochina and tell the 
French imperialists to go back 
to France and leave Asia free 
for the peoples of Asia. 

A SOUTHERN WORKER. 


Laid Off 

JERSEY CITY. 
Dear Editor:. , 
Sey ee = “neon Ae 

unemp | 

jobs hard to find. I was laid off 
three weeks ago. I am very un- 
happy, em or unemploy- 
ed, under this system of capital- 
ism. I enjoy your paper tremen- 
dously. I plan to attend the Jef- 
ferson School of Social Science 
when financially able. Lec 


News of France 
BROOKLYN. 
Dear Editor: 


I would very much appreciate 


ifthe Worker would print an ar- 


on on aes se role is the 
ommunist Party playing at pres- 
ent? Has the party really de- 
teriorated as the Times and other 
papers would wish us to believe. 

My sincerest gratitude for a 


remarkable little paper. 
B. L. 


Editor's Note: We will, shortly. 
And thanks. 


inate. 

The patient's emotional life, 
the: activities of his nervous sys- 
tem and changes in his body's 
chemistry may all, in varying de- 
gree, contribute to the chronic 
elevation of his blood pressure. 

* 


ONE AIM of research is to find 
more accurate, selective diagnos- 
tic methods to help the physician 
determine which of many possi- 


ble causes is preJominant in a 
given case and to choose the 
proper therapy. 

_ Although final answers to what 


Send These Kids 
To Summer Camp 


WITH SCHOOL closing-time 
here again, and children looking 
for long happy days of playing in 
the sunshine, parents are some of 
the busiest people in town trying 
to plan for their youngsters’ sum- 
mer vaction. . | 

For the luckiest children it 
means getting ready for camp, or 
for trips to the country. For many 


EASY PICNICS 


. PLANNING a Fourth of July 
picnic? Why not treat the family 
to a real Sunday dinner picnic 
which will be easy both in the 
preparation and the cleanup 
afterwards, By taking advantage 
of the paper and plastic acces- 
sories on the market now, usin 
aluminum foil for packing an 
cooking, it is we to have a 
picnic with no dishwashing ex- 
cept the vacuum bottle for bev- 
erage that you bring home any- 
way. 

In addition to paper plates 
and cups there are j 

ns and forks that are so 
cheap you .can throw ~them 
away after use. And here is a 
good, hearty picnic dinner that 
should be popular with the 
whole family: . 

Fried chicken, scalloped po- 
tatoes, a large selection of raw 
vegetables to eat with the fin- 
gers—celery, carrots, green pep- 
per rings, tomato ges, cu- 
Cimber fingers, green onions— 
plus rolls, buttered before leav- 
ing home, a good home-made 
cake complete the menu. 

Wrap the fried chicken loose- 
ly in aluminum foil, leaving the 
top of the package open. Cover 
with paper toweling or @ clean 
dish towel. The chicken will 
steam if you wrap it ti 
while hot but will sta if 
loosely packed. It will cool, of 
course, but is just as good that 
way. 

Line the age, pan in which 
you make the scalloped potatoes 
with heavy foil. When they are 
done, transfer the potatoes to a 


firm cardboard box. Cover with | 


foil.and wrap in several layers 
of newspaper. The cake can be 
carried the same way but with- 
out the newspaper wrapping to 
keep it hot. an : 

Of course you know that any 
meat or salad mixture not pack- 
ed in ice should be eaten within 
four hours of cooking, so try to 
plan to avoid leftovers and eat 
the picinic meal soon after prep- 
aration. : 

PICNIC CAKE 


This easy, delicious picnic 
cake is baked with a topping 
and needs no frosting. | 

% cup butter or margarine 

2 eggs 

3 tsp. baking powde 

1 cup milk 
12 marshmallows, cut in half 

%e cup coarsely chopped pecans 
1% cups light sugar 
2% cups sifted flour 

% tsp. salt 


¥z cup light brown sugar 

Cream shortening and sugar 
together, beat in eggs. Sift dry 
ingredients together and stir in 
alternately with milk, i 
vanilla. Line a 9-inch square 
pan with foil, grease foil and 
pour in cake batter. Arrange 
marshmallows on top, round 
sides up and sprinkle the sugar 
and nuts over top. Bake at 350 
degrees for 50 minutes. 


MILDEW PRECAUTIONS 


Get ready to prevent. mildew 
damage in your home before the 
hot, humid weather sets in. 
Molds that cause mildew thrive 
in damp, warm, poorly —venti- 
lated and poorly lighted places. 
They on anything from 
which they can get food—cotton, 
linen, -silkk, wool, paper, wood, 
leather—often getting a start on 
dust or other foil. They decay 
wood and discolor fabrics and 
leather. If left to grow, they may 
eat into fabrics, rot and ruin 
them. | 
Make sure that clothes or 
other articles cre clean and dry 
when stored for the summer and 


weather. Automatic 
pe aunties ian 
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others, it means the prospect of 
family outings to the beaches and 
parks, with long hours out-of- 
doors. 3 | 

At this time of the year, a busy 


children of a labor leader who stood 
his ground wn defense of working 


people.” - 


lying causes are still unknown— foster- t is also making plans|* “These children are political vic- 


the disorders responsible for the 
most prevalent forms of. cardio- 
vascular disease—rheumatic fev- 
er, high blood pressure and hard- 
ening of the arteries. But the 
American Heart Association re- 
ports steady progress in the cam- 
paign to beat these diseases. 
Hypertension, in which there 
is a chronic elevation of blood 
pressure, results from an abnor- 
mal, widespread constriction of 
the arteries, the smallest of the 
arteries, situated at the extremity 
of the vascular system. Narrow- 
ing of their calibre heightens re- 
sistance to blood flow, raising 
pressure throu the arteries. 
: oe re pressure persists, 
equently initiates processes 
which the heart, brain 
‘or kidneys by interfering with 
their.blood supply, 5 St 
On the basis of ‘what has al- 


“trolled, - 


causes high blood pressure have 
not yet been found knowledge al- 
ready gained to extensive re- 
search has made it possible to 
devise effective methods of treat- 
ment through surgery or drugs. 
The constriction of the arter- 
ioles can often be relieved, and 
blood pressure reduced, throu 


- surgical interference with the 


sympathetic nervous system. A 
similar result can be achieved by 
drugs which set up a chemical 
blockade of these nerve path- 
ways. Or it can be brought about 
through the use of other drugs 
which neutralize blood-borne 


constrictive force directly on the 
arterioles. 

In these and in other ways, 
including restriction of sodium in 
the diet, many cases of high 
blood pressure. can ‘now ‘be con- 


~ chemical substances acting with |. . . 


for those children whose mothers 


whose 


or fathers are victims of unjust 
jail sentences. It is the Political 
Prisoners Relief Committee which 
is working on behalf of children 

parents are involved inj‘ 
Smith Act or Taft-Hartley trials, 


tims,” said a committee represen- 
tative. “By helping all of them,-we 
show that: we are cne with their 
valiant parents who fought, and 


now suffer so that all of us’ can 


have a better future.” 


FUNDS raised in the summer ap- 
peal are used in various ways, 


and racist frame-up cases. 
APPEALING for funds to aid 
these chidren spend a somewhat 
happier summer than they would 
otherwise, the. committee de- 
“38 some family situations they 


Some children are sent to camps; 
badly needed food and clo is 
sent to others; younger c 
are placed in nurseries where others 

n this assistance in order’ to .- 


‘ 
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Wall St. Invasion of Guatema 


(Continued from Page 4) 
is concerned, by themselves). It 
is in this imperialist spirit that 


Negro Parents 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Dr. Clark asked: 

“Could the Board of Education 
with a positive attitude towards 
integration put into effect a more 
enlightened zoning system for 
schools — particularly in “fringe” 
areas? 

Another phase of New York City 
school discrimination is underway 
in a survey being made by the 
Teachers’ Union. A partial report 
on findings thus far in New York 
Teacher News, is based on findings 
from 160 schools. 


The figures show a slight in- 
crease in the number of Negro 
teachers during the last three years. 
Negro teactiers, however, it shows, 
seem to be concentrated in a few 
schools, with four Brooklyn 
schools, employing 90 percent of 
all the Negro teachers in that bor 
ough. Another statistic was the 


years ago, split the Latin American 
‘Confederation of Labor, the great 


these misleaders of labor, a few, 


mass defender of democracy 


Crouch Probe Urged 


throughout Latin America. 

The countries of Latin America; 
are among the most tyrant-ridden 
and poverty-stricken in the world 
—and for this condition, the stran- 


glehold of American imperialism 
upon the whole area is fundamen- 
tally to blame. The Arbenz gov-: 
ernment with its progressive poli-, 
cies, was a ray of hope for the) 
peoples in this generally tragic sit- 
uation. But Wall Street could not 
tolerate such a forward-looking 
government, which was a menace 
to its whole oppressive regime in 
Latin America. The reactionary 
consequences are there for the 


world to see. But such policies are tually no public housing, the only | 


| the Philadelphia Smith Act trial 


HOUSING 


A thorough probe of perjury 
charges against Paul Crouch, 
and a re-examination of trials 
and convictions in which his 
testimony was used, was urged 
by the National Committee to | 
Win Amnesty for the Smith Act 
Victims, in a letter to Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell. . 

The letter calls Browzell’s at- 
tention to the Alsop’s column 
in the Herald Tribune of May 
19, 1934, in which verbatim 
quotations from the record in 


furnish grounds for charges of 
perjury, and affidavits filed by a 
Texas judge, a Florida Postmast- 
er and officers of the Miami 
Herald. 


(Continued from Page 2) 


those of the Yankee imperialists real means of helping tenants and 


in Guatemala are merely sowing 
‘the whirlwind. A few more “vic- 


| warding 


wolves. 


itories” such as the one in Guate- 


é wue*< | projects affect 
-!mala and American imperialism’s Staté with the money put 


construction | 


off the 


ial listing of 
New York 


Below is a 


‘ernment, 
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- (Continued from Page 1) 
! of 
ckeod ape N = 
y | ‘upon Ne 
it¢ displeasure at the Indian 
leader's —— favoring the 
seating of Peking in the United 
Nations and the refusal of In- 
dia‘ to join in a military bloc hos- 


| tile to New China. 


It was the trend of the Bri- 
tish toward the Indian position 
and away from the U.S. policy 
of fomenting Indochina war and 
fostering war tensions which 
prompted President Eisenhower 
to invite Churchill and his for- 
eign minister, Anthony Eden, 
to Washington last weekend. 

Churchill’s remarks quoted 
above, which were delivered at 
a newsmens luncheon at the 
Statler Hotel, revealed how 
wide the gap between official 
British and U.S. positions re- 
mains after the weekend talks. 
This is the significant fact, de- 
spite the almost meaningless 
400-word statement issued by 
Churchill and Eisenhower at 
the conclusion of their talks. 


IN THAT STATEMENT 
Churchill agreed to “press for- 
ward” -with plans for “collective 
defense” of Southeast Asia, 
whether or not the pending talks 
between the French and the 
Vietminh achieve a_ settlement 
of the fighting in Indochina. 


This was a face-saver for Dulles 


whose major objective at the 
moment. is the creation of a 
Southeast Asian “anti-Commu- 
nist” alliance. 

But even the Washington po- 
liticos were not claiming teo 
much for this concession. In 
their minds there was the mem- 
ory of Eden addressing Parlia- 
ment on the eve of his depar- 
ture for the U. S. and calling for 
a “Locarno-type” agreement in 
the Far East, in which People’s 
China would” be a part and 
which would rely on ALL the 
Asian powers to combat aggres- 
sion. There was no indication 
that Churchill had _ retreated 
from the Locarno proposal and 
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jand Paris treaties which would 
in rate a German army into 
the European Defense Community, 
bg bar apr, observers 

no dor real a t here 
lth Sb the seairmine of Westeah Ger- 
many regardless of French action, 
a development which would cre- 
ate new -threats to peace in the 
heart of Europe. 

One turns from the Churchill- 
Eisenhower communique to the - 
joint statement on .Nehru a 
Chou with sheer enjoyment. For it 
has clearly welded two great na- 
tions comorising almost half the 

lation of the globe into a 
orce consecrated to the preserva- 
tion of peace throughout that 
great half-world. The principles 
which should guide relations be- 
tween any two countries, they said, 
are: : 
| “First, mutual respect for each 
other's territorial integrity and 
sovereignty. 

“Secondly, nonaggression. 

“Thirdly, noninterference 
each other's internal affairs. 

“Fourthly, equality and mutual 
benefit, and | 

“Fifthly, peaceful co-existence.” 

And the prime ministers ee 
to the essence of the matter o 
peaceful co-existence in their: ob- 
servation that: 

“, . . different social and politi- 
cal systems exist in various parts 
of Asia and the world. If, howe 
ever, the above mentioned prin- 
ciples are accepted and acted up- 
on, and there is no interference by 
any one country with another, 
these differences should not. come 
in the way of peace or create con- 
flicts.” 

“In particular,” the two prime 
ministers added, they heed tha 
these principles would be appli 
to the. solution of problems in In- 
dochina, where a political settle- 
ment should aim at the creation 
of free, democratic unified and in- 
dependent states which should not 
be used for aggressive purposes or 
be subjected to foreign interven- 
tion.” 

THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 
talks on Indochina are expect 


in 


up by 
the promoters and the windialls 
they got. In each of these places, 
tenants are paying higher rents 


in his remarks to the newsmen 
there was, on the contrary, ev- 
idence that he was sticking to it. 
Investment Windfa' | And even more positive was the 
$ 3,000 $1,371,400 | UMplicit acknowledgement that' 


cause will be hopelessly lost in 


Latin America. to resume July 12 with the French 


committed to the principle of a 
political settlement as co-equal in 
‘im with a cease-fire. In- 
formed opinion says the agreement 
likely to be reached includes the 
|“neutralization” of Laos and Came 
bodia and the unification of Viet- 
nam with the government of that 
state to be determined in an all- 
Vietnam election, followed by the 
withdrawal of foreign (French) 
troops. . 
Back in Washington, Dulles, 
watching the fading of his hopes 
of using the Indochina: war as the 
instrument for continued tensions. 
in the Far East, was- turning with 
inereased zeal toward Europe 


number of substitutes as compared 
with regular teachers—with 15% 
‘of the total white teaching staff 
in that category,~but 45% of 
Negro teachers. 


Says Dollars Fail 


To Buy Countries 


WASHINGTON.—Rep. Clarence 
J. Brown (R-O) said this country 
has spenf more than $131,000,- 
000,000 on foreign aid since 1940 
and has more enemies and fewer 
friends now than when it started. 

Opening House debate on an- 
other foreign aid installment of 
$3,470,608,000, he called for a 
fresh review of the program. 

Rep. Lawrence H. Smith (R- 
Wis), a member of the foreign 


affairs committee, urged the House|""oo arn | 
to delay action on the latest aid), Reslty Corp, Bayside 6,000 


: _ |[iriquois Apis. Inc 
bill, in view of France's negotia-| Hollis 2,000 
tion with China and Britain’s call oremnemens 


ro agen aE Special Summer Offer-- 


| pact. 
TO ALL WORKER SUBSCRIBERS _ 
and oceasional DAILY WORKER READERS 


SPECIAL RATE during the two summer months only. 


* One year Daily Worker sub for $3 
(Regular price is $12) 


* Two timely, exciting, just-published works of Daily Worker writere—Virginia 
Gardner's “Story of the Rosenbergs,’’ and Joseph Starobin’s “Eye-witness in — 
Indochina” — both for $1. They regularly sell for $1 each. | : 

| (Add 20c for postage and mailing) — 
(This offer holds for all DAILY WORKEF. subscribers) 


‘Get a DAILY WORKER sub yourself. Get after your shop-mates and friends to subscribe. 


If you plan to leave town forthe summer, you ean order your sub NOW, to take effect for 
mailing to your summer residence. It can be transferred te your home address, after the summer 
' Check wh'-": | 
Bor* 

r 


_ 


Clip this mumber 164 and keep it safe. 

Temorrew'’s Dally Worker will carry 
Nember 105. 

When yeu have accumulated 18 sue- 
eessive coupons — 3 weeks’ werth of 
Werkers sand Daily Werkers—yeou can 
get your pick ef three majer werks eof 
art and iliteratere—just published—at 
balf price. They are: 

e@ A new sibum of 16 splendid new 
recerdings by Paul Rebesen—yeour price, 


@ Pbiltip Bonesky’s magnificent new 
werking-class nevel, Burning Valley— 


. E. B. DueBels’ “Seuls of 


| 


tery : 
Yeu can start today. 


104 


Offer Ends July 11 


Kew Gardens Apt. Inc. 12,000 336,455 peace in Indochina as a result of 
Inc., Flushing 
severely jolted. 
249,000 4,047 ;900 
Rego Park Apts. Inc., 
and Eisenhower to push forward 
the two leaders this was couched 
246,400 
that country’s new premier, Pierre;/being quenched by the will for 


Kew Gardens aio Gre ts the French-Vietminh talks, loomed 
Glen Oaks Villegey 
Bellerose 
FOR AMERICANS, however, 
Elmburst 2,000 2,015,400 
in the, rearming of Western Ger- 
‘in language which suggested that 
£28,900 'Mendes-France, can be persuaded |peace of the peoples of the world 


owasinge on the horizon and that the Dulles 
2,000 36,200 
Beach Haven Apts. 
sceaamunar Webehendinl hunse was a grim overtone in the 
“9 rook) ’ 
many. 
Britain and the U. S. are still hope-| where: he counts on using Ger- 
195,000 [to secure ratification of the Bonn'and in the first place, of Asia. _ 


*—. 


—_ 4 


Parkway Manor 
0 war plot for that little country was 
82,500 4,324,700 
Inc., Brooklyn 
171,300; @pparent agreement. of Churchill 
According to the communique of 
ful that by pressure on France,|many to rekindle war fires now 
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Politieal Affairs 
NOW READY FOR JULY 
lies are the contents of this OUTSTANDING ISSUE 
Hands Off Guatemala!, National Committee, CPUSA : 
For the Freedom of Eugene Dennis, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
The Declaration of Independence, Herbert Aptheker 
The Geneva Conference, Richard Walker 
The Fight to Abolish Segregated Schools, Doxey A. Wilkerson 
‘Two Draft Program Discussion Articles, William Weinstone 
and David Goldway 
| and the 


Draft Program of the Tccnitinalit Party of Brazil 
| Single Copy 25¢ ® Subscription $2.50 
NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS 
832 ADWAY, NEW YORK3," .- Hi 
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aes at ae Square, in M ar every ory ee wee widely = 
| ttan—an 6 manages to find|terpreted as a pledge to get 

eas Congr ey 7 ae time for the Newburgh Saddle and|of all local Republicans who op- 

onaires BOW — 4Ux " Bridle Club, and the Ameriean As-| posed Fish. 
Park, N. Y.—has introduced the’ sociation of Horse Shows. Once in Congress, she promptly 
bill McCarthy has wanted for} Even before her own career in|launched a campaign that seemed 
years . ... a law to set up a censor) Congress, which dates from 1947,|distinctly Fish-y . . .-an attack on 
in: Washington with er to dic-|she had strong ties with one of|State Department officials who ap- 
tate which papers, ks, maga-|labor’s most erous enemies,|pointed as labor attache a ‘son-in- 
zines and. movies the American peo- Hamilton Fish. This anti-Semitic|law of Sidney Hillman, CIO found- 
ple can see. red-hunter led the pro-fascist out-|er who had long been a favorite 
Her bill, HR 9317, requires noth-/fit, America First, in the ‘30s, and) target of Fish. 


ing as old-fashioned as proof. All|is currently a chief organizer of the, | 
the Postmaster- General needs is|new fascist party, Pro-America, be-| DURING the eight years since 
then, she has piled up an anti-labor, 


“reasonable grounds” to declare any|ing formed in Chicago. 
When Fish ran for Congress|anti-people véting record that goes 


publication “subversive,” and then 
sus its publishers’ mailing|from her district in 1942, Mrs, St.|straight down the line. She voted 


rights “forthwith ‘and without prior|George was chairman of the Re-/to 

“notice.” publican county campaign commit- 
Since Mrs. St. George has done/tee for his reelection. - rent control, 

all this in the name of Americanism,, IN THE ”44 campaign, when! —Slash funds for public hous- 


and has already listed some two|/Dewey was running for Congress| ing and public power, 
and Fish for Congress, she again} —Put across the Taft-Hartley law 


dozen newspapers to get the axe, 

it’s logical to a ’ headed the county Republican com-/to cripple unions, 2 | : 

mittee. Midway in the campaign| —Override Truman’s veto of the | 

WHO IS this woman? How did/Fish injected racism into the cam-|McCarran Act, VICE-PRESIDENT NIKON SAYS EISENAOWER ADMINISTRATION 
ee corer. oe, Teens OF WILL SERVE TRE LITTLE PECPLE ’ 


she get to Congress? What's her|paign, endangering Dewey's vote. 
idea, of “Americanism?” Within weeks county commit-/ steal. 

Katherine Price Collier St./tee in the district followed Dewey's} Just last week she lined up with "= mole 
George is a fair sample of the Hud-jlead and repudiated Fish . . . allja minority on the House Committee TVA Deal Is $140 Million 
son River aristocracy. Born wealthy,|but the one headed by Mrs. St./on Post Office and Civil Service to | i! | 
educated. abroad, - — i a ae Nios mage : ee raise for; 

George St. George, whose -| Fish lost, that year, and in a -million workers. 
father was viii of the First|Mrs. St. George entered the cam-| But even this record pales be- Bonus for the Pp ower Tr ust 
fore her latest effort to overthrow | 


National Bank of New York, and| paign herself. 
who now is the director of several| In a mock contest in the Repub-|the First Amendment and estab- 


banks and vice-president of Em-jlican primaries, Fish opposed _her./lish a Lord High Executioner of the 
pire Trust Co. . She won - eae Fish's ao ; ae 
She is vice-president and treas-|support. Kumors © was eady, protests against t. .|did. The capacity was needed in 
urer of her husband's wholesale|Fish’s protege were so strong that/George bill have come from the am haa a ele kale “D: Ohio and Kent but the private. 
coal brokerage firm, the St: George|ske was forced to issue a formal] Washington Post, CIO News, Edi- Tenn) spelled out a complicated| barons had ideas of their own. 
Coal Co., at 2 Wall St. denial, but campaigned. on the/tor and Publisher, the Detroit Free problem in simple terms and came Sure, they said, for a handsome 
fee, they would produce power for 


with this conclusion—because 

- hates the T — vee Au- “9 ee te pron Ra re 

thority and beca ‘s fondness | . It wo ve to 
ay eae Decenny S  e crn aoe et ae 


for the potentates of private power, 30 
President Eisenhower is trying to South Utilities and Southern Com- 


railroad through the federal gov-|Panies worked out a deal. The pow- 
ernment a $140 million subsidy to|€* barons would build.a huge new 


In 1896 he wrote “The Sea- jropean interference. In 1914 U‘S. a a ee — page ‘ _— oa un kee - 
“ . «“ = on” : you, this is the adminis-/#¢t°SS | : 
gull,” staged two years later by Marines landed 2 Sra ta elec tration which said it couldn't afford|Phis: They wo uld sell the se 
the Art Theatre, which first per- /tions. Two years later the country|,, o1+ taxes for low inco me farn-|Zenerated by this plant, not to AEC, - 
formed Chekhov’ remarkable |was under military occupation by’! ilies because of the need to “balance|PUt to TVA. TVA could use the . 
the Navy, with the Dominican gov-|the ee It seems balancing the} POW*T for the Memphis area which 


ernment and laws suspended andjbudget mes a relatively minor|!t NOW supplies and could then di- 
hiecti neg vert 600,000 kilowatts of its own 
objective when it is possible b power te the ARG tudiilien= 


A revoutnary Abvemeot infos tothe aleady welll ; 


—End price control and weaken 


—— 


By JOHN B. STONE AEC to shop round among private 
WASHINGTON. power barons for an additional 600,- 
By Federated Press 000 kilowatts of capacity. This AEC 


The St. ee kes limited to| promise “to rid the (Republican)| Press, from the Furriers Joint up 


Tuxedo Park— 


Chekhov's Creed of Beauty 


have a town Party of subversive elements of 


Board. 
Muscle Man 


(Continued from page 8) | comedy, unique of their kind. (Continued from Page 3) 


continued to grow. His mature 
prose works reached a high de- 
gree of perfection and, in the 
words of Gorki, he had become 
incomparable as a stylist. Leon |+ plays. “The Seagull” was a real 
Tolstoy, who loved Chekhov both | revolution in the theatre. 

as a writer and as a man, called In “Three Sisters,” “The Sea- |the president in exile. 


him “The Pushkin of prose.” gull” and his last play, “The 


Chekhov's art attracts you by 
its profound truth and its so- 
briety. Brevity was his favorite 


He called it “the sister 


“ talent” and said that the art 
of writing consists in being able 
to strike out bad writing. ° 

. * 

HIS STORIES:are without ar- 
tifice and are rich in content. 
But no matter how rich the con- 
tent—and it could sometimes have 
been made into a big novel— 
Chekhov compressed it into a 
short story, creating striking char- 
acters and psychological types. 
His language is simple and amaz- 
ingly precise. 

_ Yet the breadth of its descrip- 
tion of various aspects of Rus- 
sian life and of representative 
types of the different social class- 
es and orders in Russia at the end 
of the 19th Century and the be- 

inning of the 20th makes Chek- 

ov's | art y epic. His short 
stories are both truthful chroni- 
cles of Russian society on the eve 
of the first revolution and a 
great humanist’s poetic dream of 
the future. 
_ Chekhov's dramatic art repre- 
sented a new stage in the de- 
velopment of the Russian and 
world theatre. He brought to it 
new and fresh idea, scenic situa- 
tions and action. He created a 


] tery of the Novo-Dievitchy con- 


Cherry Orchard,” Chekhov ex- 
pressed great faith in the com- 
ing —— which will brin 
into life the desire to create an 
will set itself noble aims: respect 
for man, happiness and beauty. 
This poetic hope envelopes Nina 
Zarietchnaia, Ania, the student 
Trofimov and others of his char- 
acters, Chekhov's last short 
stories and his many letters to 
his family and friends are full of 
shining thoughts on the great 
transformations to come. 

The writer, unfortunately, did 
not live to see that time. The last 
three or Lew get xe his life 
were» a painful and desperate 
battle against death which, both 
as a sick man and as a doctor, he 
felt to be near. 

He died in Badenweiler, Ger- 
many, on Jan. 17, 1904 (new 
style) in the presence of his wife, 
Olga Leonardovna Kipper-Chek- 
hovna, the great Russian actress, 
His ashes were transported to 
Russia and buried in the ceme- 


vent in Moscow. 
Chekhov's aesthetic influence 
on Russian and world literature 
is very great; there is not a single 
modern writer who is not affect- 
ed by it. Bernard Shaw said: “In 
the Pleiad of great European 
dramatists contemporary with Ib- 
sen, Chekhov is a star of the 
first magnitude. He ranks along- 
side Tolstoy and Turgeniev.” 


Haiti in 1915 was another pretext 
ior landing U. S. Marines to “re- 


enough to supervise elections 
under American guns, and to force 
the signing of a treaty placing the 


police under U. S. authority. To 
the protests of the Haitians and 
alarmed American citizens, the 
pious answer was given by the 
State Department: “The United 
States has no purpose of aggressi 

and is entirely disinterested .. . 
but the troops remained 20 yeurs. 


* 


NICARAGUA and Honduras, the 
main bases from which the pres- 


launched, have long been Ameri- 
can puppet states. 


U. S. officials took over the cus- 


again in 1925. 
The. Marines were withdrawn in 
1933, but left behind an armed Na- 


Nicaragua. 
In 1919 there was U. S. inter- 
and 1925. 


1932-35 when the U. S. pro 


| the struggle by. abetting 


Sere 


' » Idictator Vargas when 


bank accoun's of the power boys.| THIS would give private power 
Kefauver pointed out much more|an entering wedge to wreck TVA. 


* 
THE STORY behind the AEC- 
ent invasion of Guatemala was|TVA private power deal ofdered 
4 Eisenhower can —— describ- 
as a magnificent shel. eo 
U. S. Marines first intervened in| erated at —— of cy oe 
Nicaragua to prevent a revolution|can taxpayer and for the benefit of 
against the government in 1909./the private power carnival. 
U. S. bankers loaned money; and) Last year when the AEC facili- 
ties began to expand like yeast-fill- 


vention in Honduras, again in 1924/period 


pan 
i 


store order.” They stayed long|than $140 million is at stake. The/The private power would not be 
held|Vhole question of rdiding huge/dangerously wedded to AEC since 
plants erected at taxpayers’ expense 
is involved. As the 
it, “If the Atomic Energy 
management of finances and of the/sion can be used for this purpose 
for power for Memphis, Tenn., th 
it can be used to invade the po 
field of Cleveland, O., Seattle, 
Wash., or Portland, Ore.” 
In other words if the President 


the new plant is 200 miles from 


Tennessean put) the closest AEC facility. 
Commis-| And. while preparing to wreck | 
TVA, the two power combines 
€n/ would be able to get that $140 mil- 


lion subsidy from the U. S. tax- 
payers. | ates 

All five AEC members were op- 
posed to this deal. But Eisenhower 
ordered it consummated and it has 
gone to the Budget Bureau. AEC es. 
timates that over the 25 year life 
of the contract, the private powet 
fees will be $140 million more than 
the fees TVA would charge AEC 
for power. 


Kefauver probably was too much 
of a gentleman to point out that the 
Eisenhower order telling his AEC 
members to toe the private power 
seam line was issued June 17, the 

irst anniversary of Eisenhower's fa- 


mous declaration that TVA is an ex-- 


ample of “creeping socia lism. 


f- ee 
SAN DIEGO | ren eae 
LABOR LEADER 

Sec. Humphrey of the Treas- 
ury Department said that uhem- 
ployment, which the Census Bu- 
reau fixed at 3.7 million in Feb- 
ruary, was “relatively low.” 
Humphrey, testifying before a 
Senate bf ge weeny subcom- 
mittee, did not say how many 
. would have to be out 


LIBERTIES 


Loses Appeal 
° Launch Davis < Soars Drive 
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* 
WASHINGTON — 


g 
Bend july 15, he will press 
for Senate action of his resolu- 
tion to remove McCarthy from 
the chairmanship of the Senate 


ILLINOIS state executive sec- 


retary of the Communist Party, 
Claude Lightfoot, was arrested 
last week by the FBI under sec- 
tion two of the Smith Act, and 


is held on $50,000 bail. This is 
|. the section which the Justice De- 
partment interprets as making 
mere mem in. the Com- 
munist Party a crime. Other 
Communist leaders were charged 


under section III of the act of 


conspiring to advocate and teach 


overthrow of the govern- 
ment by force and violence. 
Lightfoot is the first to be in- 
dicted on the membership sec- 
tion, the constitutionality of 
which has never been passed on 
by the Supreme Court. (See edi- 


torial, page 4.) 


SUMMER RESORTS 


See 


GRAND OPENING JULY 2 
Festive Holiday Weekend 


3 full fun 


packed days — only $28 


(Priday « eve thru Monday) 


presenting 
“THE TRIAL OF EMILE ZOLA” 
“Dramatic adaptation by Alice Childress 
* Masical Direction by Arthur Atkins 
Open June for a restful vacation and weekends. Delux ac- 
commodations, the use of all facilities and delicious food. 
INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS—Call AL 535-6960 © 


Or write Camp Unity, 1 Union Square W., N.Y.C., Room 610 
Office open daily 10 a.m. te 6 p.m.—Sat. 10 am. to 1 p.m. 


7 


WILLIAM L. Pere 
executive secretary of the Civil 
Rights Congress, was sentenced | 
last. week by New York district 
federal ‘ides John F. oe o ; 
Gohey to serve 90 7 shina ac 

for not producing CR 

which are no inane available. 
The Negro leader who headed 
such’ ions fights as the Scotts- 
boro, Trenton Six and Willie 
McGee cases, declared in a sworn 
affidavit that no such receipt 
books. containing names of do- 
nors to the organization existed. 
The books were demanded by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
which, Patterson pointed yr 
had previously spent 20 da 
CRC offices. examining - 
ments on which CRC tax state- 
ments were based. 

AN OVERFLOW Harlem au- 
dience last week launched a 
campaign to win amnnesty for 
former City ‘Councilman Benja- 
min J. Davis and to support 
Davis fight a t discrimina- 
tion in Federal prisons. Enthu- 
siastic spectators heard Paul 
Robeson, Mrs. Modjeska Simp- 
kins, Mrs, Edward D. McGow- 
an, Louise Jeffers, attorney John 
Abt, William L. Patterson and 
Claudia Jones pay tribute to 
the fighting Communist leader 
and demand his freedom. A cul- 
— tribute to Davis incladed 

gs by Bob Claibourne, Miss 
Teffers, Lillian Goodman and 
obeson, and poems by poetess 
Maude Richardson and actor 
Bill Robinson. 


Steel Happy 


NEW YORK—(FP)—Falling steel 
production isn’t worrying the big 
steel producers — to Bar-| Amon 


— 


Camp Midvale 
Midvale, N.J. 


TErhune 5-2160 
Cooperative, interracial camp 


$32 - $39 per week 


Interesting 
Beautifal swi 
facilities. Arts a 


NOW OPEN FOR 
THE SUMMER SEASON 
programs and activities. 


‘pool. Sports 


Attention smaiteiliaiilliatine 


Attractive rates for outings 


picnics, ete. 


GALA JULY 4th WEEKEND: Full program featuring 
LES PINE. Full weekend (Friday-Monday) only $16.50 


per person. 


CAMP LAKELAND 


(ON BEAUTIFUL SYLVAN LAKE) 


; . GRAND OPENING JULY 2 
MORRIS CARNOVSKY (of “The World of Sholem Aleichem”) 
as guest artist for July 4 weekend 
NADYNE BREWER and a fine cultural and social staf 


‘Bxcelient food prepared under supervision of Lea Kitzes 
PINEST ACCOMMODATIONS 


Special rates for July 4th weekend 


: $6.00 te te 10.00 oe day; 
Dermitery 


96.00 per day im Kinderiand De Lexe 
For a vacation or weekend that offers a full program of activity as well as a 


restful atmosphere, 
Square West, N. Y. 


9 a tS 


make reservations NOW at CAMP LAKELAND, 1 Union 


© AL 5.6283 


uae ts 


3 2, 4, 6, 8-week periods available 


5 Offices: 1 Union Square W 


ee a el 


Everyone, Simply cil at ‘Your pe’ 


Mail to: Daily Worker, 35 Hast 12 St, New York , N.Y, : 


Shier bi 
DUAL IAITS2 “et 


A AO A ET, eee 


Ment. ~*~ i Real in of = Pte cages 


i Measnems tite «: . 2 see * ele. 1 


CRPD et 5 


—_ . 


will be reading the 
DAILY WORKER 
& THE WORKER 


© SPECIAL VACATION OFFER 
July 1 to Labor Day_-_. $3.50 


Litter. Piry*Oad 140594) 


INTERRACIAL 


Is Open for the 
Summer Season 

Special Family Badget rates fer 
4 | 


Giant swimming peel, tennis courts. 
Entertainment and dancing nitely. | 
Lexerieoes accommedations. 


Social Staff: 


* JOHN FLEMING, Singer 


MEYER & LUBA EISENBERG, 


Actors 
RITA FOX, Pianist 
NAT FIRDMAN, Accordinist 
BILL SMITH, Sports Director 
New Werk City office: 225 W. 34 St. 


Reem 10607, New Yerk, N.Y. Telephone: 
CHickering 4-6685 


. CAMP KINDERLAND | 


ON SYLVAN LAKE, WY. 


Cirle amd Boys, Ages 6-16 
8-week season — $330 : 


A Children’s Camp 


combining progressive Jewish edu- 
cation with interracial living. 

Full program ef land and water 
sperts. Cultural theme: 306 years 


jail nual convention in 


ithe New York State ALP and 
\James Lustig, UE District Four 


E| ander Bittleman, Frank Borich, 
2;Betty Gannett, Bessie Geiser, Ida 
1Gottesman, Claudia Jones, Felix/—. 


s|Kusman, Rose Nelson, Michael : ve 
'|Nukk, Benjamin Saltzman, Joseph Sh § Guide 
| Siminoff, Boris Sklar, Anna Taffler, op 


THE WEEK iW 


© NAACP Parley 
® U. of Md. Lets Down the Bars 
"THE NAACP ts ane 


June 29-July 4, with phen 
mately 700 delegates attending. 
full on the’ agenda, for one 
day's — was the Su- 


: FEES : 
TET 


a 
Be 
: 


Yad its effort to raise dit 
doilars annually to _ 
came pers rae sree 


MARYLAND. became the 
first Southern state to open its 
higher institutions to Negroes : 
since the recent Supreme Court | 
decision. The University of 
Maryland, state-supported, will: | 
be open to Negro and white 
applicants beginning in the fall, 
it has been announced. The 
Baltimore Housing Authority has 
also uninamously decided to 
change its tenant selection policy 


to one of integration. 


A BOMB thrown by terror- 
ists caused $7,000 worth of dam-— 


Call Rally on : 


y 
gr 


ly displayed in court the thine? 
effects of various tortures to 
‘which the men were put while | 
in prison. His case will be ap- 


pealed by his attorney David 
Levinson. 


Walter-McCarran Act “ 


a LOUIS HIGH xe hg 
primary schools wil 
fully inte by 1955, the 
Board of Ecucation has declar- 
ed. Between now and that date, 
the merging of Negro and white 
school systems will take place 
in the two teachers’ a. 
Harris 0 Stowe, and in th 
schools for handicapped chill 


CLEMENCY was _ refused to 
Walter Irwin, scheduled to die 
for alleged rape in the notorious 
Groveland, Florida case. Irwin 
is one of four young victims ac- 
shcaeik of the ate ix 100 Two 


Repeal the Walter - McCarran 
Law and defend its victims is the 
theme for a protest meeting called 
by the New York Committee of 
Foreign-Born. 

The meeting will be held at 
8 p.m. Wednesday, July 7 in the 
Ballroom of the Comish Arms Ho- 
tel, 311 West 23 Street,. NYC. 

the speakers willbe Mor-, 
ris 30% executive secretary of 


International Representative. 

In calling the meeting = 
ting out its ma geyser at 
one an New York Committee for 
Protection of Foreign-Born point- 
ed out that using provisions of 
the Walter - McCarran Law, the 

Justice Department is: — 

® Holding seven non - citizens 
without bail on Ellis Island in et 
portation proceedings: Anne =| 
ant, Carlos Echeverria, Clara Gell- 
man Butel, Nick and Mary Kar- 


MORRIS NEWMAN 


man, Nick Silas Tsermegas, Annaif Auto Radiator Works 


Zazuliak and John Zazuliak who: 
is held in West tSreet Jail. 

® Trying to strip nine non- Ci- 
tizens of their citizenship by deny- 
ing full legal recourse: Isidore 
Begun, Danny Boano, V. J. Jer- 
ome, James Lustig, Paul Novick, 
Sol Almazoff Pearl, Constantin 
Radzie, Issac Ronch and Louis 
== | Weinstock. 

® Attempting through Walter- 
McCarran Law Supervisory Pa- 
role to trun non-citiznes into stool- 


and Sheet Metal Works 


i pigeons and informers under threat 


of fines or jail or both. Fourteen Cleaned and Repaired 


are challen Supervisory Pa- 
role in: the Federal Courts: Alex- 724 £. lith ST. CA8- 
New York City 4480 


3| Martin Young. 


Classified Ads |- 


Moving and Storage 


MOVING © STORAGE 


| A0'Stass "New York Cy 3 


ROOM TO RENT 


FRANK GIARAMITA 


S| GNGSNED cee tee ange pane Resi] 


BRIEHL’S | 


re See ERR. | AD PONE Ses 
SH 3-3306. 


ee Ge ee 


13 E. 7th Bt. 


WALLKILL, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y. 
PHONE 3-2214 | 
P Scenic Country @ Pleasant Infor 


13-IN.. OSCILLATING 


ng, fishing, children’s 
lentiful and delicious food. June #36, 
Fall Manya Hamburger evenings, 
6-1673; Jeffersonville 212R. July 4 iy 
end—3 days a Pine 
Kenoza Lake, * N.Y 
aay MEGA DAA DS 
New! a natural pool... 


ae: 


ges, are dasiane, pects, 


a Reel, cs 


SUNNY single room in apt. lower East 


| Rosen—GI 8-7601. Free estimating. 
Children's; . 


ashy cepa Nene Or 


Bide. Private entrance. Convenieit sub- 
way and buses. $35, incl. linens and 
cleaning.. Write Box 300, The Worker. 


BUSINESS GIRL wants furnished room, 
kitchen privileges. Manhattan or Bronx 
. Write Box $04, Thé Worker. 


FOR SALE 

FAR—3 Speed. Req. 
$20.95. Spec. 319.95. Standard 
Dist., 143 - 4th Ave. as @ 36 andl 


GR 3-7819. 1 hour free parking or 2 
tokens for subway riders. | . 


, SERVICES . 
3 | (Painting) 
JOB well done: painting contractor; J 


| 217 Third Avenue * GR 3-7686 ; 
ee tet Oe. 


éity, country and 4 
) jens. UN 4 FM 


+o iweke J2cri 


- League for Political Education. 


THE W 


CHICAGO—An appeal to trade, 


union women for more political 
action was sounded here last week 
by former Congresswoman - Emily 
Taft Douglas at a meeting of the 
Women’s Division of Labor's 


Stressing the election issues, 
Mrs. Douglas spoke on “the three 
threats” of our times—the danger 
of McCarthyism, the failure of 
Eisenhower to cope with the rising 
economic crisis; the threat of our 


natural resources from the “give- 
away" program of the administra- 


tion. 

MRS. Dot denounced the 
rise of what she called “the legis- 
lative courts with one member of 
Congress, sitting alone, acting as’ 
judge and prosecutor.” 

She spoke of the pro-labor rec- 
ord in the U.S. Senate of her hus- 


aga mem 


didates. 


SUNDAY Y 4 1934 


Step Up Election fi York 


band, Sen. Paul Douglas, Demo- 
\cratic candidate for reelection. 


Loretta Fox, Waitresses Union 


Leader and county chairman of 
the Women’s Division of LLPE, 
stressed the need for women’s ac- 
tivities during the summer months. 


MRS. Douglas suggested outdoor 


precinct meetings, social meetings 
of unions to meet the candidates, | start 
early registratioa of voters. 


Earl Quinn of the rye AP 


Clerks, secretary of LLPE in Coo 
County, said that many of the 
AFL unions here are planning|in 
political action affairs ring Hass sum- 
mer months, many of them 

ing dancing and “oo ss san ‘He 
named the printers, barbers team- 
sters, plumbers and his own union 
=: being asi gence 


those who were 
gatherings where 
rship can meet the can- 


Mrs. Douglas hit back at the 
“gloom and Seca” charge whi 
has been lodged against her hus- 
band for his jeabordhio of an anti- 
recession program. , 

“NO one can talk people in or 
out of a depresssion,” she said, 
“But there is a need for a program| 
of a public works, ready to be 

ete Ge ts the fall if things get 
any worse.” 


The No. 1 need in public works 
is public housing, she said. Mrs. 
Douglas also stressed the reduction 

the taxes on the common people 
and not on the big corporations. 

Calling for the return to a New 
Deal pro of meeting the cru-: 
cial n of the people, Mrs. 
Douglas stated that the physical 
scieneces have created tremendous 
weapons of destruction. and that 

“we have not measured up in the 
social sciences.” 


UAW MEMBER TELLS THE 


STORY 


Assemble a Gun and Get 
A Job for United Fruit Co. 


DETROIT.—Guy Nunn, UAW-, 
CIO nightly newscaster, recently. 
told Kow a UAW member who 
spent much of his youth as a, 
Marine wrote him and said that 
if one wanted a,job with the, 
United Fruit company a knowl- 
edge of machine guns was the 
best recommendation. 

This worker wrote: “I was told, 
in 1908 that if s could assemble 
a Colt Automatic blindfolded the 
company would overlook any ig-; 
norance I might have about ba- 
nana culture.” 

Nunn declared that the Eisen- 
hower State Department is put-|b 


\, ir, 


‘ 
. 


X 


are able to tell us in one breath 
that the uprising of the Indochi- 


Expose Gov’ 
In Philadelphia Trial 
As Convicted Burg lar 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


PHILADELPHIA — Among the 
choice specimens of government 
wintnesses put on in the Smith 
Act trial of nine local Cogmunist 
leaders was Lawrence Maynard, 
who, on cross. examination,’ ad- 
mitted having “did about ‘three 
years’ of a seven-year sentence in 
1927- in the New Jersey State 
Prison for “breaking into and en- 
try.” Whether the entry was into 
a home, store, or what, he did not 
say. 

He was out only a few days |the 
whén he was convicted and given 
five years more for having received 
stolen goods and having burglars’ 
= in his possession, 


“couldn’t remember the ex- 
act eH - « « maybe in 1931 or 
1932.” Nor covld he recall “exact- 
ly” how much time he served on 
the two convictions but “thought” 
that “with time off for be- 
havior” he “probably_did alto- 
gether around six years.” 


PRESSED BY defense counsel 
Thomas McBride, whether these, 
together with other. arrests that 
Maynard claimed grew out of his 


1“union activities” as a member. of 


the National Maritime Union were 
all of his arrests the stoolie an- 


nese against 100 years of French 
rule in their country constitutes 
aggression, while in the next! 
breath we are told that no aggres- 
sion is involved in the outright in- 


ever, that all the vast resources of |« 


‘vasion of the seeoeicaly elected 
Guatemala republic. . 


“The United States spversiane 
has given the invaders every pos- 
sible encouragement, moral and 
physical, in their attack... . His- 
tory has many times proven, “ how- 


= Dulles and the United Fruit 
are not powerful enough to 
pacer halt social change in 


swered: “I can’t . I don’t say’ 
definitely that I told it. all, but 
can't at this moment... I have 
been arrested numerous times . 

His voice broke off as if the hysi- 
cal effort required to aol he 
arrests tired him out. 


ACCORDING to’ Maynard an 


FBI agent visited him on his job 


in April, two months earlier, and 
enlisted him in the frameup of the 
local Communist leaders. Maynard 
said the FBI spent. two hours 
“maybe five or six times” coaching 
him on his testimony. Then gov- 
ernment counsel Thomas J. Mitch- 


t 


| Wha ” he demanded of the . 
PR cs “was meant by the state- 
ment he (the Judge) understood 
had been made by a speaker at a 
party ty district convention Maynard 

d attendéd that “the workers 
were going to be the grave diggers 
of capitalism and would take over 
the means of production? 


“WERE THOSE generalities in- 
dulged in alone or was there any 
discussion about the means and 
methods or ways of di ag the - 
= of pr gcse or ta over 

means of production?”, Caney 
added, when witness hesitated 
to reply, - as if not fully under- 
standing the question. . 


“No, sir,. no such discussion,” 
was the reply. 


Not getting the answer he evi- | 
dently. wanted, Ganey amplified 
the question further. “I don't be- 
lieve I stated that Ed Strong (the 
speaker—JHD) said the workers 
were going to take over the means 
of production,” explained the wit- 
ness, further nettling the Judge. 

Ganey: “I thought you did. I 
made this note of it... I may be 
wrong. Did he say that?” 


Maynard: “He said the workers 
were becoming angry with con- 
|ditions and saat not much long- 
er tolerate these things; that the 
workers would have to be brought 
to an understanding of the risht 
way to bring themselves out of it. 


“He said it was the Party’s func- 
tion to bring them to this under- 
standing,—that the workers are 
the grave-diggers of -capitalism.” 

“He did not go into it  specifi- 
caly and state how the workers 
were going to dig the graves of 
the capitalists . . . That phrase 
comes ‘from one -of the Marxist 
classics. He didn’t say it at the 
time but it was a quotation from 
one of them.” 


ell went over his testimony with 
him during the two weeks before 
his appearance her. 


Maynard gave his occupation as 


“When the Guatemala govern- 
ment refused to back down on its 
appropriation of a portion of the 
land holdings of United Fruit, the 
State Department stepped in as 
bill collector fur American invest- 
ment capital,” Nunn said. 


“Guatemala has proposed that 
United Fruit be compensated for 
its lands at the same valuation at 
which those lands were earlier 
taxed. United Fruit wants much 


ting the muscle on Guatemala.. 
having found “resistance” in the 
small power. The small power is 
promptly accused of _ harboring 
aggressive” designs and its neigh- 
bors are armed in “self defense.” 
He charged that the United 
Fruit Company is at the control 
board of American policy in South 
America, that its financial heart 
lies in Boston, but its tentacles are 
fastened across the entire Carib- 


THE. PHILADELPHIA BUL- 
LETIN headlined the story of this 
ex-convict’s testimony: Ex-Red Re- 
veals Dock ‘Plot Here. Th® article 
started off with the “plot”: the 
Communists formed a waterfront 
section in 1949 in an attempt to — 
organize Philadelphia longshore- 
men. The “Ex-Red” named four 
of the nine alleged Communist | 
leaders on trial here as heads of 


this world, and the people of South 
and Central America will not en- 
dure their miserable congitions 


forever.” a “former seaman”. He works in 

A letter from Elsie Picon of the |. a grocery store now. He joined the 
Women's International League for! Communist P in New York 
Peace and Freedom asks: “Are we City in 1935 and left it in 1951. 
really interested in the welfare ot} Jn 1946 he camé to Philadelphia 
the Guatemalan people? Do welts assume a post to which he had 
want them to succeed in their: been elected in the NMU. Here 
social reforms for a decent life or|},e¢ was assi gned to the Seamen’s 


When. Politics Get HOT 
You Need the COOL Truth 


Study at the 


JEFFERSON 
SCHOOL 


| tions and the old image of Yankee 


more — nearly 16 million dollars 
more. But that isn’t all that United 
Fruit wants. If Guatemala should 
get away with buying out its hold- 
ings at fair valuation — wouldnt 
other Caribbean nations start do- 
ing the same thing in time? Isnt 
it necessary to teach those upstarts 
a lesson—fast—hard? 


“The Ejisenhower-Dulles State 
department says yes to the . ques- 


of safety.” 


are we indifferent to their destruc- 
tion and return to a dictatorship?” 


Air Safety 
CHICAGO—(FP) — The Airline 

Pilots Assn. (AFL) denounced a 

new Civil Aeronautics Board de- 


cision permitting American Air- 
lines to fly its pilots more than 


Club of aay party, holding various 
official positions for several months 
each. He identified defendants as 
having conaaied educational dis- 
cussions during the period of his 
membership. 

WHEN Y THE relatively short 
direct examination was concluded, 
Judge J. Cullen Ganey intervened 


eight hours a day as a “waiver 


Imperialism and dollar diplomacy 


for a number of questions of his 
own. : 


the organization movement. 


What was the “crime” of the 
four Communist leaders? That 
they helped longshoremen organ- 
ize a union to advance their strug- 
gle for higher wages and better 
working conditions on the water- 
front. 

You have it “from the horse’s 
ely: as a worker would express 
it | | 


—_ 


Sr 
‘ — 
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GRAND PRIZE WINNER—CANNES-1954 
ARTKINOS Neu Sovcolor Epic 


| 


fot ar eer 
and “IVAN THETER 


Speedup Plan 
° CHICAGO—(FP) — Pres. Leon 
Nunn cuacluded by stating the ‘Beverly of the United Packing- 
result of this is a bonfire now... 
but predicted worse coming when house Workers (CIO) local at the 
big Armour & Co. plant here ac- 


Mr. Dulles is given a few weeks 

to get the gasoline pumps: working. | cused “pny Jement of ano 
In the letter box of the Detroit|to install an incentive speedup p 

; under the threat of layoffs. 


Free Press, readers are urging = 


is dusted off and put back in busi- 


Summer Program includes: |MeSS - 


Science of Society 
Economic Crisis 

Criticism and Self-Criticism 
Marxism vs. Keynesism 
Philosophy of History 


a ee -* eee 
ieee tea 


> 


Engels’ “Origin of the Family” 


5-Week Summer Term 
July 12 - August 12 


& 
Day and Evening Class 
Registration Now Going On 
M 


JEFFERSON) SCHOOL 
of SOCIAL =SCIENCE 
575 Avenue of the Americas 


(6th Ave. at 16 Bt.) 
_ New York 11 © WA 9-1600 


Werte ye 8s Buon?’ 


der Americans gu 


charges: 


lisher John S. Knight to enli 

the public as to the real an 
vious facts about the Condesa 
situation. 


A Wayne student says, an at- 
tempt is now bein > rape to ren- 
llible about — 

e 


is happening in Guatemala. 


“With straight faces our leaders 


We proudly announce comple- 


tion of goal of 125 subs to ‘the 
Daily and Sunday Worker 
We pledge to continue at rate 


of 10 subs-a month during the 
summer. 


More in the Fall {11 
Readers, ¥, Kings Highooy 


7; YPay.~ eae 
* 


6:30 p.m. Yug. Amer. Hall, 406 W. 41 6t. 
D aispe: Garment Freedom '6t Press. Qorara Fees 


SATURDAY 
Manhattan 


CLUB CINEMA presents “The a $3 

e : 
the pioneer migration to the West: also, |% 
by way of contrast, a documentary short i® 
on modern-day railroading. Air-cooled. |= 
showing during |& 
Oth jz 
$1.25; is 


“BANG! Party Village—LeGuardia stylet |B 


Wagon,” a great old silent film 


1 show 9 p.m. (no Sun. 
the summer). 430 Sixth Ave. (cor. 
St.) Members $1; non-members 
children 50c. 


Classical and flamengo guitarist, dancing, 
refreshments. Contr. $1. 
8 p.m—? Village ALP club. 


Com 


A GARMENT Workers: 


July 14, 


166 Thompson |# 


Forum |§ 
on the Election Outlook for 1954, with 
George* Blake Oharney. Wed., 


* End Peolice-state 


PROTEST 


* Restore the Right te Bail 


Supervisory Parele 


* Defend American Citizenship 


MEETING | 


| WEDNESDAY, JULY 7, 1954 — 8:00 P.M. @ 


_ Ballroom — CORNISH ARMS HOTEL 
$11 W. 23 Street (cor. 8th Ave. and 23 St.) 


Admission 1) cents _ 
Ausp: N.Y. Comm. Protection Foreign Boro, 28 W. 96 Sty N.C 


